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Ir is undeniable, that the Asiatic authors are capable of affording 
most important illustrations, as well to the biblical as to the classical 
page; and that manners and customs, which at one time were conceived 
to have been confined to a small portion of the globe, are detected in 
others, as our knowledge of the literature of nations increases, and that 
many particulars, which in the reliquize of the one appear inexplicable 
or obscure, derive their elucidation from the archives of other people re- 
motely situated, and even different from those whose monuments they 
illustrate, in the structure of their language, in philosophy, and in polity. 
Many extraordinary details and expressions, which the sober and inde- 
fatigable editor of the classical page may be tempted to reject, or must 
leave in the obscurity in which he has found them, still remain to be 
authenticated by Eastern MSS., and explained by Eastern lexica and 
scholia. It is, therefore, proposed in this and the following papers, with- 
out reference to any particular arrangement, to examine these points of 
resemblance, and record ancient and popular traditions, as well as to 
illustrate the remains of biblical and classical writers from these rich and 
exhaustless sources. 

One of the earliest superstitions, which we notice, was that of divina- 
tion, in all its varied forms ; and we doubt whether a nation ever existed 
that did not apply signs and omens to the development of futurity, Ie 
was one of the earliest efforts of the human mind to penetrate the desti- 
nies of communities and individuals, and scrutinize the designs of celes- 
tial agents: originating in the fear of things unknown, and in consequent 
superstition, in process of time it readily became the vehicle of a lucra- 
tive priestcraft, and the portentous engine of the civil power. Even after 
the fall of the Roman empire, when Paganism had ceased to govern 
human opinions, divination survived the general wreck, and under the 
modified character of sortilege, still continued to exert its influence on the 
weak and fanatical. 
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We shall only cursorily adduce the ideas of the classics on this subject, 
as they have frequently been discussed. Among the Indians and Arabs di- 
vination was in considerable repute from time immemorial, and was insepa- 
rably interwoven with the religious and secular transactions of both, The 
divining rods of the latter have already been provided with sufficient 
parallels ; but we may argue from the charge which the Koreish, accord- 


ing to Abu'lfeda, brought against Mohammed—(Lis¥sS aiw—) that 
they were, likewise, Oneirocritics, in the fullest sense of the term. The 
works of their physicians, and the traditions in their lexicographical 
writers, amply assure us of the extent of these superstitious practices 
among them ; and Mohammedanism itself owes many of its absurdities 
to these remains of antiquity. The mystical Arabs of the present day 


mention, indeed, the 31, or enchanter, but apply the phrase to him 


who is perfected in the x eo! ate 3 yet their tales abound with al- 


lusions to the former propensities of the people ; and many of their mo- 
dern fanaticisms are referrible to the system of divination ; for instance, 


Zw 
the amulets of camel’s hair, called 44,43), which they suspend to the 


necks of infants until adolescence arrives, are those which the rabbinical 
authors denominate 7W%3J0", and which Persius and Macrobius mention 
to have been used by the Romans for the same purpose. Hariri notices 
them in ,his second Consessus. The scholiast identifies them with the 
Zdlee, to which averruncal qualities are attributed ; from whence those 
-wed 
hung on the necks of horses were named Bdgre! and when the boy is 
‘released from these protectors, he puts on the cidaris, or turban, the 
girdle and sword-belt. In-like manner, among the Romans, the toga 
virilis was assumed. Cedrenus (v. i. p. 41.) attributes geometry to the 
Egyptians, astrology and calculation of nativities to the Chaldeans, 
augury to the Arabs and Phrygians, sacrifices to the Chaldeans or Cy- 
prians descended from the Persians, astronomy to the Babylonian Zo- 
roaster, magianism and magic to the Medes and Persians. But on this 
little dependence must be placed; for the most that we may concede to 
him, is, that these particular people may have excelled in these sepa- 
rate departments: it being demonstrable from most authentic sources, 
that the theology of all was vitally the same, and their superstitions, 
consequently, all of the same class. The Hebrews had various amulets 
and talismans like the Arabs: they had their FH Ww, which some con- 
ceive to have been marked with cabalistical characters; their own, 
which were golden images of serpents, worn by women ; and others, too 
numerous to be recited: they had their haruspices, their DYSDP—their 
DPws—their OWMI, &c.; and they had their necromancers and 
ventriloquists,—the DN~y3. Of the latter description was the Im- 
postor of Endor, who is expressly asserted to have practised, on the occa- 
sion, her arts of divination (“)DP); and any one who bears in mind the 
skill of the Orientals in these phantasmagoric and other illusions, aided 
by ventriloquism, and remembers that not only Saul’s words, but the 
posture of affairs, naturally suggested her answer, can have no doubt 
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concerning the deceptions that were practised upon him. This document 
is in perfect unison with the juggling and necromantic customs of the 
ancient inhabitants of the East, which have experienced a very trifling 
variation in more modern times, 

We omit the Indians, because their ideas and customs are generally 
known. But we have reason, independent of the instances cited by 
Hyde, to include the Gabrs, in a very uncommon degree, among the 
followers of these superstitions. _Numberless proofs occur in the Berhani 
Kattea, and other books. Abu'lfeda records, that the Mabiddn ex- 
pounded dreams, and pretended to a knowledge of futurity ; and that, 
when Khosrav was alarmed in a dream at the portents accompanying 
Mohammed's birth, he had recourse to them. 
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* When Khosrav awoke, this dream alarmed him, and he convened the Mu- 
bidan,' and declared to him what he had seen. And Khosrav said, ‘ What can 
itmean?’ To whom the Mabidan, who was skilled in futurity, replied, 
‘ Some event has recently occurred in the direction of Arabia.’” 


We exempt the legitimate Gabr from the charge of polytheism, but 
not from a love of the marvellous, and a fear of omens and the unpropi- 
tious conjunction of the heavenly bodies. The service of fire, however 
pure it may have originally been, and emblematical of a superior cause, 
was, nevertheless, calculated to induce the study of astrology, which has 
ever been found to include fanaticism. The Devs, the Peris, the Si- 
morgh, and other imaginary beings, the magical operations and tradi- 
tions with which the earlier books of the Persians are replenished, are 
sufficient vouchers that the ante- Mohammedan inhabitants of the country 
had legends and practices not dissimilar to those of the conterminal 
nations, Every thing for which no ready reason can be assigned, is still 
accounted the work of a Dev, however slight be its uncommon appear- 
ance,* Swallows settling on a house are still esteemed auspicious, and 
the owl still bears an evil omen, wherever she may be heard, as we infer 
from the verses of Saadi: 


oly ole ad as why 
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They are yet as superstitious as they ever were, or as the Romans are 
represented to have been, about the auspicious hour of cock-crowing, and 
will delay a journey, however great be the inconvenience, until a favour- 





1 MGbid4n is plural in Persian ; Abu'lfeda makes it a singular in Arabic ; this 
person was the Archimagus—the Mabidi Mubidan of the Persians. 
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able conjunction of planets. This latter propensity was of very high 
antiquity, as we collect from 2 Kings iv. 23. They abound in puerili- 
ties, all connected with the subject of divination, respecting the corusca- 
tion of gems and the power of herbs, among which the maiden-weed 


( Ly? gee 8 Ay? al) is considered a panacea in puerpery, as 


other herbs and plants are in different cases. We might produce many 
analogous examples irom the writings of the Greeks and Romans. 

In fact, to whatever quarter of the globe we direct our attention, we 
shall discern the same ideas. If we revert to the Chaldeans, we shall 
find ample illustrations, and should be furnished with many more, were 
every book extant that had been written on their antiquities. We know 
that salt was frequently used by ancient exorcists; and Burckhardt re- 
cords the existence of the custom at Daraou, at the period of lading the 
camels, when women appear with earthern vessels containing burning 
coals, which they set betore each load, and throw salt on them, as a 
repellent trom evil spirits, and the omen of alucrative journey. Livy and 
Plutarch mention the mantles with which the augurs were accustomed to 
cover their heads, which we also notice in the necromancy at Endor: on 
these, mystical characters were ordinarily inscribed, which is Job’s 
allusion, c. xxxi. 36; and if we consult Hyde’s work on the ancient 
Persians, and the writings of others on Asiatic subjects, we shall see 
apposite examples. ‘he worship of stones may have had some con- 
nexion with augury or divination: the Sala-grama of the Indians, and 
Xin of the Chinese, bear extraordinary analogies to it. Michael Glycas, 
p. 183, mentions a tradition, that Solomon, about whom the Arabs detail 
many wonders, wrote a book on the nature, colour, and uses of precious 
stones, and one concerning genii (vevyala), with their appropriate magi- 
cal invocations, in which his famous ring (8axrvAdy, the els of the Arabs) 


is not omitted. The same writer avers, that Manasseh practised judicial 
astrology, consulted the flight of birds, was addicted to other species of 
divination, and by the aid of evil spirits penetrated the future. (p 195.) 
Syncellus (p. 98) asserts, that Abraham taught the Egyptians astronomy, 
and that Joseph’s cup was of the sort which was named x0». This de- 
scription of cup is mentioned in Athenzeus, and said by Nicomachus to 
have been of Persian origin. We find a vessel made of clay, and used 


2 
for keeping grain, still called ,xiS, and as the care of the granaries was 
Joseph’s department, the legend may have had some foundation. All 
these traditions, although we may not attach historical credit to them, 
conspire to show the universality of these occult arts, from the earliest 
memory of man. 

The scholiast on the Hecuba of Euripides observes, that the augurs 
used to apply their ears to the mouths of sacred ts, and pretend 
to hear from them the counsels of the gods. ‘The Eastern tales abound 
with fables concerning the omniscience of animals, particularly of birds, 
and introduce individuals acquainted with their languages. Damir 
narrates, that those Indians who eat the flesh of serpents understand 
their language.° 





* In capite us: 
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Serpents were considered in Egypt, and in various other places, to be 
capable of developing the purposes of celestial agents, and no subdivision 
of divination was more extensive than ophiomancy. Kempfer assures 
us, that the jugglers make them dance to the sound of music, which is 
effected by serpent-wood holden in the hand ; and Hasselquist and Bruce 
add their corroboration. Such is the allusion in Ps. lviii. 4, 5, which 
proves the remote date of the practice. 

If we now advert to savage nations, wherever we may think proper 
to direct our inquiry, we shall see a correspondence no less striking. 
Our own Druids were famed for their divination, amulets, and various 
adebimana, by which they attained the character of seers. Vervain 
was one of their favourite charms, which they accounted a security 
“against blasts”; and even as late as the 17th century, this plant, 
when gathered, was crossed with the hand, and hallowed by certain 
mystical verses, well worthy of the regard of Bibliomaniacs. General 
Vallancey has informed us, that the Irish Druids were, on May-day, 
wont to drive their cattle through the fire, to preserve them from dis- 
tempers during the ensuing year; and this rite is attested by Hospinian, 
Polydore Virgil, and Keysler in his Northern and Celtic Antiquities, to 
have been one of great prevalence. Taliesin, and the Bards, whose 
verses are preserved in the Myvyrian Archeology, furnish us with 
repeated allusions to auguries, fascinations, magic spells, and secret arts, 
and without hesitation, assign an Eastern origin to all their recendite 
lore. This, indeed, might be proved from the names and worship of 
their gods, and the peculiar nature of their mythology. 

Many things were common to Goths and Celts, for both were of 
Asiatic stock. The Ghuls of Asia, and the Lemures of the classic page 
are to be traced in the haunted churchyards and desolated ruins of our 
ancestors; nor did the Thessalian spell raise more fearful phantasmata, 
than the scarcely-extirpated race of witches in our ofn dominions. The 
xi8aros, or house“spirit of the Greeks, has been revived in our goblin; 
and the rites of Hallowe'en and other mysterious seasons, existed long 
before in regions separated by an immense distance from our shores. 

The savages of Paraguay conceive, that the spirits of the dead dwell 
under the earth in tents, delighting themselves with hunting, and 
believe that they appear in consequence of the power of incantations, 
and disclose futurity. This we have seen to be the regular necromancy 
of the East. The pretensions to future vision have been very extended : 
Cassandra, in Lycophron and Aschylus, utters many prophecies, which 
resemble the second-sight of the Scotch ; and this was a relic of Druidism, 
as we may infer from the story of the Druidess and the Emperor Dioele- 
sian, narrated by Vopiscus, and Rowland in his Mona Antiqua Restau- 
rata. (p. 140.) Waldron, also, in his description of the Isle of Man, 
adds much information to this subject. The North Americans accredited 
spiritual agency to a considerable extent, with which they connected 
divination and celestial revelations ; and the South Americans attributed 
these disclosures to birds; and it is not a little singular, that they vene- 
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rated the nightingale as much as the Persians their \al,, and dreaded 


the eagle, as much as the eo of Eastern romance was dreaded. The 


Brazilians thought that a certain species of nightingale was a nocturnal 
messenger from their departed friends. 

But, as Circe of old had the power of transforming men to different 
shapes, so had her successors of every nation. The northern witches had 
the faculty of raising storms by sea and land, of exciting hail, thunders, 
and lightning, and selling the wind. ‘Those of Lapland and Finland 
perform the latter miracle by means of a cord containing three magic 
kuots, the first of which being untied, produces a favourable gale, the 
second a brisk one, the third a furious tempest. Pomponius Mela gives 
the same privilege to priestesses in the isle of Sena, on the coast of Gaul, 
and Higden’s Polychronicon records the knotted cord of witches in the 
Isle of Man. Thus, Calypso affected authority over the wind, and 
olus enclosed it in bags. ‘The Chinese sorcerers likewise profess to 
sell it. But the savages of Hudson’s Bay imagine storms to be raised 
by the spirit of the moon lodging itself at the bottom of the sea, and seek 
to pacify it by throwing into it the most valuable articles in their canoes, 
which they accompany with songs and averruncal ceremonies. Every 
early invocation to the spirits of floods, rivers, &c. consisted in these 
offerings, as far as we have been able to trace them ; on which principle 
Jonah was thrown into the deep. 

But one curious particular in ancient magic, was the destruction of 
enemies by means of representative figures, to which Ovid alludes. Her. 
Ep. vi. 91.— 

Devovet absentes, simulacraque cerea fingit, 
Et miserum tenues in jecur urget acus. 


These waxen or other figures of the person to be consumed, are noticed in 
the Jewish Targumin, Virgil, and Theocritus in his second Idyl. In later 
ages, they consisted of a waxen image, baptized by the devil, in some 
living person’s name, who was wasted by sickness as the image was 
melted by the euthse ; which strange conceit is well satirized in Hudi- 
bras. The jugglers among the Ilinois pretend to kill an enemy at a vast 
distance, by thrusting an arrow into the heart of a figure representative of 
him. In the East, this seems to have been the property of the “ liver- 
eaters,” and the possessors of the evil eye. These fascinators often were 
said to have exerted their deadly influence on cattle; which tradition is 
recorded in Theocritus, Virgil, Heliodorus, and many northern writers, 
who, of course, attribute the spell to witches. . The counter-charm 
varied in different places; in some it was the horse-shoe, in others a 
wolf’s head. But the cat, with which these magicians were fabled to 
have been accompanied, is curiously illustrated by Hecate taking that 
form during the insurrection of Typhon, and by Galinthia in Antonius 
(Met. Am.) being reported to have been changed into one by the Fates, 
or by witches, according to Pausanias in Beeoticis. The idea of magic 
certainly originated in chemical discoveries, which designing men 
shrewdly applied to their own purposes, taking advantage of the igno- 
rance of the age; this was the case with the inhabitants of Cochin 
China, who thus affected to be exempt from death, to have the power of 
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transporting themselves where they pleased, and to possess preternatural 
powers. Hence, also, the frauds of the Resicrucians, who pretended to 
omniscience, invisibility, and the power of rescuing their friends from the 
grave. 

It now remains to notice, en masse, other effects of divination; such 
as the magic drums of the Laplanders, their magical javelin, and phar- 
maceutrics, by which they could expedite the speed of ships, or stop them 
in full sail; the loadstone used by witches, pot dissimilar to the /Etites 
of Pliny, and the powerful fumigations of sorcerers of every country. 
Among the omens, sneezing was most important. Eustathius considered 
sneezing to the right, auspicious, but to the left, inauspicious, which the 
Jews maintain to have been a deadly omen from the days of Adam to 
Jacob, at whose intercession it was reversed, whence the subsequent 


salutation of DD myn Ow.‘ Socrates had very superstitious 
ideas on this point, and the Greeks exclaimed after it, Ziv ceo. Hence 
the phrase originated, rév mlapuiy @cdy qyeueta. Before a battle, sneezing 
to the right was esteemed an omen of victory, as many authors declare ; 
and similar ideas are found prevalent in Africa and the East, particu- 
larly among the Siamese. The northern nations believed that sounds 
in the right ear indicated approaching marriage, but in the left approach- 
ing sadness, which will explain Sappho’s words, BoywSedow 8 dxias wed. 
Pliny interpreted the omen by some one speaking evil of the person, who 
experienced the sensation. In like manner, the itching or the rubbing of 
the eye was accounted ominous: that of the right was fortunate, that of 
the left unfortunate: thus, Theocritus, Ed 7. v. 37: 
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There were auspicious times for cutting the hair and paring the nails, 
which we also detect in the history of the Persian festivals. ‘The howl- 
ing of dogs was everywhere of portentous import. These nations are 
likewise said to have had their divining rods, like the Arabs; and it 
appears trom Hosea iv. 12, that the Jews practised the same divination : 
they had astrological figures, which may have corresponded to the Tera- 
phim, and they were much addicted to chiromancy 6r palmistry. They 
divined, moreover, by sieves, of which mention is made in Theocritus, 
E28 you. SL — 
(Eize xai "Aypua tdiaria, xornmvonayric, &C.) 


as well as by flowers, such as the ryiépudw, cited in the 29th verse of 
the same idyl, with reference to the same custom. Virgil also takes 
notice of these practices. The Tartars, moreover, encouraged divination 
in as extended a degree as these northern people, auguring from the 
shoulder-bones of rams, and laying claim to prophecy and the occult 
sciences, which serves to prove, that if a regular inquiry were instituted, 
the parallel would be perfect in its parts, in the different quarters of the 
globe. 





* See Brand's Pop. Antiq. 
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CHARACTER OF SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


(From a Prize Poem, entitled ‘ The Restoration of Learning in the East,’ written 


some years ago by the present Right Hon, Charles Grant.) 


Accomp.isu’p Jones! whose hand to every art 
Could unknown charms and nameless grace impart: 
His was the soul, by fear nor interest sway’d, 

The purest passions, and the wisest head ; 

The heart so tender, and the wit so true, 

Yet this no malice, that no weakness knew ; 

The Song to Virtue, as the Muses dear, 

Though glowing, chaste,—and lovely, though severe. 
What gorgeous trophies crown his youthful bloom !— 
The spoils august of Athens and of Rome. 


And, lo! untouch’d by British brows before, 
Yet nobler trophies wait on Asia’s shore: 
There at his magic voice, what wonders rise ! 
Th’ astonish’d East unfolds her mysteries + 
Round her dark shrines a sudden blaze he showers, 
And all unveil’d the proud Pantheon towers ; 
Where half unheard, Time’s formless billows glide, 
Alone he stems the dim discover’d tide ; 
Wide o’er th’ expanse as darts his radiant sight, 
At once the vanish’d ages roll in light. 
Old India’s Genius, bursting from repose, 
Bids all his tombs their mighty dead disclose. 
Immortal names ! though long immers’d in shade, 
Long lost to song, though destin'd not to fade ; 
O’er all, the Master of the spell presides, 
Their march arranges, and their order guides ; 
Bids here or there their ranks or gleam or blaze, 
With hues’ of elder or of later days. 


See, where in British robes, sage Menu shines, 
And willing Science opes her Sanscrit mines! 
His are the triumphs of her ancient lyres, 

Her tragic sorrows, and her epic fires, 

Her earliest arts, and learning’s sacred store, 
Aad strains sublime of philosophic lore: 

Bright in his view their gather'd pomp appears, 
The treasured wisdom of a thousand years. 

Oh! could my verse in characters of day 

The living colour of thy mind pourtray. 

And on the Sceptic, ’mid his impious dreams, 
Flush all the brightness of their mingled beams! 
Then should he know, how talents various, bright, 
With pure Devotion’s holy thoughts unite ; 

And blush (if yet a blush survive) to see 

What genius, honour, virtue, ought to be. 
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ON THE REVENUE SYSTEM OF INDIA, AND ITS TWO PRINCIPAL 
DIVISIONS OF ZUMEENDARRY AND RYOTWARRY 
SETTLEMENTS, 


Since we first noticed Mr. Tucker’s Work on the financial situa- 
tion of the East India Company, we are glad to find that it has excited 
some attention; because, although other parts of his book contain very 
absurd and erroneous views of the subject, yet in his third chapter on 
the Land Revenue of India, he gives much valuable information, and 
exposes ably, and with honest indignation, one of the greatest enor- 
mities ever perpetrated even in India; namely, the introduction of the 
Ryotwarry System. We shall, therefore, consider it in conjunction 
with a pamphlet, to which we lately adverted, from the pen of Mr. Law, 
entitled, ‘ Remarks on the Ryotwarry and Mocurrery Systems.’ As the 
latter was intended for East Indian functionaries exclusively, and was 
printed for private use, it is probably in the hands of but few; we were, 
therefore, anxious to take the earliest opportunity of making our readers 
acquainted with its contents. ‘The subject discussed, indeed, appears to 
us to be, at the present moment, one of the utmost importance, when ex- 
ternal war in one quarter, with the most alarming symptoms of discon- 
tent in others, must prove to every one the defects of our political system, 
and excite deep regret that the means of consolidating it have been so 
long neglected. With this impression on his mind, Mr. Law seems to 
have taken up his pen, feeling, like Warren Hastings, and all others who 
have thoroughly understood the subject, that our existence in India still 
‘hangs by a thread,” which ‘the least touch of chance may break, or 
the breath of opinion may dissolve.” After having long quitted the 
scene of action, he is roused by the urgency of the danger to raise his 
warning voice, (in his own words,) ‘‘ as one risen from the dead.” His 
Sentiments, expressed with the deepest earnestness, evince an honest 
regard for the happiness of the people of India, mingled with the most 
heartfelt anxiety for the welfare of its rulers, as men blindly treading on 
the brink of a precipice. He expostulates with them on their danger, as 
a father gives a word of parting advice to his children before he pass 
‘* that bourne whence no traveller returns.” It will be for our readers to 
judge, whether his remedy for their political distempers be as wise as it 
is well intended. Being the original adviser of that Permanent Settle- 
ment of the landed revenue, introduced into Bengal by the Marquis 
Cornwallis, with whose name it is invariably associated, he looks upon 
it with that affection which it is natural for every one to feel for his own 
offspring. But he now brings to the subject the matured experience of 
thirty years, part of them spent in America; by which Indian prejudices, 
if they existed, must have been dispelled, and the benevolent views of 
his early life enlarged by the contemplation of popular rights and social 
happiness in other parts of the world. 

In the much-agitated question about the preference between a zu- 
meendarry or a ryotwarry settlement, two things seem to have been 
very often confounded, which are essentially distinct ; viz., lst, Whether 
the immediate cultivator of the soil (the ryot), or the middleman who 
stands between him and Government (the zumeendar), should be con- 
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sidered as the proprietor of the soil. 2dly, Whether the person ac- 
knowledged as proprietor ought to pay a fixed revenue to the state, not 
liable to further increase, or to have his lands assessed anew from time to 
time, (as annually,)and thus be exposed to an indefinite augmentation of 
the demands against him for rent or revenue. We shall consider these 
two subjects separately, conceiving the widest possible distinction to 
exist between them; and believing that a confounding of the two toge- 
ther is highly injurious. 

According to the principles admitted and acted upon in different parts 
of India, there are four modes in which the land revenue may be raised : 

1. By a permanent zumeendary settlement, introduced by Lord Corn- 
wallis in Bengal, in 1789. 

2. Bya temporary zumeendary settlement ; now operating in the ceded 
and conquered provinces. 

3. By a temporary ryotwarry settlement, inflicted by Sir Thomas 
Munro, on the Madras territory. 

4. By a permanent ryotwarry settlement; the only just measure, re- 
eommended by him twenty years ago, but not adopted. 

In regard to the first question, of who was, is, and ought to be, pro- 
prietor ? great diversity of opinion has prevailed. Under a despotic 
government, where there exists nothing like our Commons’ House of 
Parliament to hold the strings of the public purse, all property is neces- 
sarily exposed to the arbitrary exactions of the sovereign, who will 
naturally take as much as he can get. Consequently, in India, it seems 
to have been an established maxim to leave the ryot, or cultivator, no 
more of the produce than was barely sufficient for his subsistence, or to 
defray the expenses of culture; that is, the whole nett produce was ex 
torted as revenue. Hence, by assuming it as a principle that he only 
ean be called proprietor of a thing who reaps the fruits of it, or the 
greatest share of them, it has been inferred that Government was the 
universal landlord. Now, without disputing the premises, we think this 
conclusion a mere misapplication of terms ; for under a despotism, every 
thing, whether moveable or immoveable, that can be made to yield 
revenue, is of course equally liable to arbitrary exaction; so that by 
the above rule, no individual property would be acknowledged to exist in 
any thing. Nay, the subject would not be allowed to call his head his 
own : for that also, as well as his lands, goods, and chattels, may be taken 
away atthe pleasure of the prince. Those who argue in this way, mean 
only this, that it is the nature of despotism to render all private rights 
insecure and worthless; so that the term “‘ property” cannot be applied 
to their possessions with the full significance it has among a free people. 
The ryots, or cultivators, were, however, as well secured in the property 
of the land as in that of any thing else which they possessed, or per- 
haps better. ‘* Their possessions,” says the historian of British India, 
“ either individually or by villages, were hereditary possessions. So long 
as they continued to pay to Government the due proportion of the pro- 
duce, they could not lawfully be dispossessed. They not only transmitted 
their possessions by descent, but had the power of cultivation, and could 
either sell them or give them away.” They were protected in these pro- 
prietary rights by written title-deeds, called pottahs, and by public 
registers, containing an exact specification of their boundaries and ex- 
tent of their lands, and the amount of their assessinent, to secure them 
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against encroachment or extortion. It is true they were burthened with a 
very heavy income-tax, for which, if unpaid, they might be ejected from 
their possessions ; but a similar thing may happen in England, in reco- 
vering taxes by legal process. The only essential difference in their case 
is, that their taxes were extremely high, and were laid on without their 
consent. If, on this account, their proprietary interest be denied, then, in 
the same sense, whenever the British Parliament becomes so subservient 
to the Crown as to increase the revenue and public expenditure to the 
highest possible pitch, in implicit obedience to the will of his Majesty's 
Ministers, the King will be virtually the universal landlord, and there 
will be no other proprietor of the soil in England. 

In India, from the subdividing operation of the laws of hereditary suc- 
cession, the surface of the earth was shared in small parcels among an 
infinite number of cultivators, who held them either as individuals or as 
village corporations ; and, in the lapse of ages, a peculiar state of society 
had grown up, suited to their natural wants, and the artificial distinetions 
introduced by their creeds and castes. ‘The tenure by which they held 
the soil, necessarily formed a most essential ingredient in their social 
system, in which any violent change must occasion incalculable misery 
among this large and useful class of subjects. 

The East India Company, regardless of these considerations, having 
seized upon the country by force, and dethroned the lawful Native Princes, 
afterwards resolved to trample in the same manner on the rights of the 
people, by proclaiming an entire revolution in the possession of landed 
property. With the view of creating an aristocracy, whose support might 
strengthen Government, the Company took upon itself, in 1789, to set 
aside and destroy, at one sweep, the rights of the whole proprietors of the 
soil throughout Bengal. The persons pitched upon for composing this 
aristocracy, were the zumeendars, or hereditary public officers of the 
Native system of government under the Moguls, who, among other duties 
which they discharged as magistrates or justices of the peace, &c, 
had been collectors of the revenue, and received one-tenth of it as their 
salary or reward. ‘To them, therefore, the unfortunate ryots, the rightful 
owners, were now handed over in the gross, bound hand and foot, and 
left to beg leases on such terms as they could get, of the lands they had 
formerly held as proprietors; one of the most wanton and uncalled-for 
acts of injustice and universal spoliation ever committed on any people. 

If allowance be made for the aristocratical prejudices of Lord Corn- 
wallis, the object of this nobleman and his advisers, in setting up this 
great idol of their worship, a class of landed gentry, was a good one, in 
so far as it went to limit the demands of Government upon the produce 
of the soil. But this favour might have been granted equally well to the 
humb!e ryots, who were entitled to it as the rightful proprietors, and also 
as the persons through whose industry the revenue is. produced. | If it 
was thought desirable to increase the size of estates, this ought to have 
been done gradually by a law altering the rules of hereditary succession, 
as by the introduction of the right of primogeniture and of entails. But 
was such a thing ever heard of before, as that, in order to realize a 
political theory, and set up a landed aristocracy, a government should at 
once rob the whole of the actual proprietors and possessors of the soil, in 
order to give their rights to a new class of men? In the same country 
which sanctions these proceedings in India, we are continually deafened: 
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with the outcry raised by aristocrats about the inviolable nature of pro- 
perty, the indefeasible and sacred rights of the Church to its lands and 
tythes, which must not be infringed upon or cWanged in the least degree, 
even although this be necessary for the public welfare. For India we 
have another measure of justice, and a new code of equity, by which the 
East India Company is sanctioned in robbing the whole proprietors at 
once of their rights of property, and selling them to the highest bidder. 
The zumeendars, seeing so excellent an opportunity of elevating them- 
selves on the ruins of popular rights, were naturally very eager to grasp 
at the terms offered. The Government thus obtained a promise of revenue 
much higher than could have been otherwise expected. The consequence 
was, that the zumeendars themselves were speedily ruined by that revo- 
lution in property which was pretended to have been intended for their 
benefit. Being unable to fulfil their engagements, their lands were 
speedily attached, and sold in satisfaction of the revenue, by a summary 
process introduced with, and which formed the most essential feature of, 
this system, called “ the permanent settlement.” 

So early as the year 1796, nearly one-tenth of the whole of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, were for sale; at which rate the whole of the land 
would again change masters in a very few years. In 1802, Sir Henry 
Strachey declared, that ‘‘an almost universal destruction” had over- 
taken the zumeendars ; and that “ if any survived, they were, accord- 
ing to the-notions of the Company's servants, reduced to the same 
condition, and placed at the same distance from their masters, as the 
lowest ryots.” Nothing more need be said to show that the ‘‘ permanent 
settlement,” which professed to erect a peculiar class into a landed 
aristocracy, had the effect of levelling it with the earth. The fami- 
lies of the ancient hereditary officers of the Government were quickly 
swept away, and their places superseded by the Native servants of the 
servants of the East India Company, who were raised on the ruins of the 
zumeendars; being able to buy them out at the public sales with the 
fortunes realized chiefly through bribery and corruption. The general 
result has been, to produce a double revolution in the proprietorship of the 
land in the course of about twenty years; to keep it in a state of per- 
petual fluctuation ; and, finally, to confer the land, with whatever respec- 
tability er rank the Company's law suffers the natives of India to enjoy, 
upou the very lowest and basest of mankind. 

This important change in the tenure of land, which ousted the culti- 
vators of the soil from their proprietary rights, did not, we believe, profess 
to be intended for their benefit ; consequently we cannot be surprised at 
the miserable condition in which it left them. The only provision it made 
in their favour was, that they should have leases, and not be tenants at 
will. But “fifty means,” says Mr. Thackery, (Memoir, April 1806,) 
‘‘ might be mentioned, in which the ryots are liable to oppression from 
the zumeendars, even where pottahs (or leases) have been given. The 
zumeendars will make collusive arrangements, and get ryots to do so.” 
In regard to the district called the Circars, he says: ‘‘ I have no doubt 
but there are farmers and under-farmers, and securities, and all the con- 
fusion that arises from them; that pottahs (or written leases) are not 
given; and that village charges are assessed on the ryot as formerly.” 
In a word, the cultivator enjoyed now no efficient protection, the zu- 
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of creating landed proprietors, the rightful ones were despoiled, and a 
mere shadow of landholders set up, who had only a tenth of the rent; 
and the grand principle introduced was, that of selling off the lands by a 
summary process for arrears of revenue, whenever any deficiency occurred. 
This is the boon conferred upon India by the permanent settlement, which 
has been so much extolled tor its generosity. 

We are far from imagining that the zumeendars had no claim to the 
consideration of Government. Under the Native Princes, when these 
hereditary public officers were displaced, provision was made for their 
support, on the same equitable principle that when troops are disbanded 
they are entitled to something in the shape of pension, or half-pay. The 
justice and moderation of the Mogul Princes is also conspicuous in this, 
that throughout the period of their rule, the important office of zumeen- 
dar remained in the hands of Hindoos; which shows the utter fallacy of 
the pretence, that Colonization would necessarily exclude the Natives 
from the soil. For although the Mohammedans colonized, and were 
scattered over the whole face of the country, they still left its wealth and 
possessions to their Hindoo subjects. ‘The Company might in like man- 
ner have continued to employ them, if not as magistrates, at least as 
collectors, or sub-collectors of the revenue, under the control of its own 
courts, empowered to take cognizance of all disputes between them and 
the cultivators. If found unqualified for this duty, they might have 
been gradually superseded, and provided for by suitable allowances of 
land, charged with a very moderate assessment. This would have been 
only imitating, not excelling, the ‘‘ barbarous” rulers who went before 
us, and whom we thought it a duty to dethrone for their misgovernment ! 
But we find that the Company’s servants trample down the zumeendars, 
or “landed aristocracy,” as it is nicknamed, with as little scruple as they 
did the ryots. To quote the latest of a host of authorities that might be 
adduced, the pamphlet of Lieut.-Colonel Stewart just issued from the 
press :—*‘ The whole class of the gentry have, in the short space of half 
a century, melted down into the multitude! Of what volumes of wretch- 
edness is not this the evidence? What scenes of honest pride struggling 
with the encroachments of poverty on habitual luxuries, comforts, and 
necessities, have not been acted over and over again in this universal 
process of humiliation?” Yet, melancholy as is this picture, the system 
of revenue collection to which it applies, is by far the most merciful 
of those that have found favour in the eyes of the rulers of India. 

The next in order is the temporary zumeendary assessment. In 
1803. the Company pledged itself to give a permanent settlement of 
the revenue to the ceded and conquered provinces ; unquestionably to 
the former, and to the latter was also implied ; to commence at the end 
of the decennial arrangement then formed. The inhabitants were eager 
to obtain that security from unlimited exaction, and to deserve it by 
complying with the conditions on which it was promised. From the sti- 
mulus of hope, and- the anxiety thus created to gain favour, the revenue 
of course received a considerable augmentation. But what did the Com- 
pany do in return? It broke its solemn pledge, in the hope that further 
procrastination would enable it to extort still better terms from its subjects! 
When the time came for fulfilling its promises, it ordered its servants to 
announce that they were postponed, or, in other words, falsified. Mr. 
Tucker, one of the commissioners appointed to report on the subject, in 
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1808, who finds an excuse for every thing done by the Company, says of 
this proceeding, in his late work :—‘ The country continuing from that 
period under temporary settlements, an increase of revenue has been ob- 
tained, abundantly sufficient to justify the delay which had been con- 
tended for by the commissioners in the first instance.” Does the quan- 
tum of increment prove a breach of faith justifiable, or delay politic ¢ 
Is it worthy of enlightened sovereigns, as the Company would be thought, 
or not rather a despicable pedlar spirit, that would make increase of 
revenue the supreme test of political expediency ? Mr. Tucker ascribes 
this increase chiefly to the ‘‘ able management” of the late commissioners, 
Sir E. Colebrook and Mr. Deane; and to “ the indefatigable and suc- 
cessful exertions” of some of the collectors under them, among whom 
Mr. Trant, Mr. C. Lloyd, Mr. Ross, and Mr. Christian are named. 
“* Mr. Trant,” he says, ‘* by a course of laborious exertions, increased 
the revenue of one district, Bareilly, in the sam of 100,000/. per annum ; 
the amount of the first triennial settlement in 1803 being at 22,97,588 
sicca rupees; that of Mr. Trant’s settlement, in 1809-10—31,65,496 
sieca rupees. With those, to whom the realizing of taxes is everything, 
this may be quite satisfactory ; for, both at home and abroad, when a 
civil servant of the Company can prove that he has augmented the re- 
venue, this, in their eyes, ‘‘ covereth a multitude of sins.” But we 
should like to know what sort of ‘* exertion” is meant in reference to the 
tax payers? The settlement of 1803 must have been taken from the 
former settlements of the Nabob Vizier, not likely to have been too light ; 
and we are told that the Company's humane government improved upon 
their “ despotic barbarian” predecessors, by increasing one-third the 
burdens of the people ; and this is now to be held up as a justification for 
also committing towards them a breach of faith ! 

We are assured that nothing but the terror of insurrection will induce 
the Company to give the permanent settlement, ‘ solemnly promised,” to 
the ceded and conquered provinces, where the people, being yet new to its 
yoke, have not that passive spirit which is requisite for slaves. Mr. Tucker 
says, (p. 172)— 

Of one fact we may be quite certain from the concurring testimony of the 
local authoritics, that a further delay will be attended with discredit to our 
name, if it do not excite a spirit of disaffection throughout our western terri- 
tory. The landholders have received, in the most authentic form, repeated 
assurances of our intention to conclude a “ permanent settlement” with them ; 
and whatever we may pretend, they can never be made to believe that, in dis- 
appointing their just expectations, we have not been actuated by a sordid, 
rapacious policy. Is it possible, indeed, for them to believe that a government, 
which seems disposed to appropriate a vast territory as univers«/ landlord, and 
to collect, not revenue but rent, can have any other view than to extract from 
the people the utmost fraction which they can pay? 


Mr. Tucker, however, himself imbued with no inconsiderable portion 
of the spirit of his honourable masters, still dwells with complacency on 


_one consequence of the breach of faith committed: namely, that the 


revenue had been increased by it a million annually,—a powerful salvo 
for a tender conscience. It is to be borne in mind, also, that he 
himself was one of the commissioners who advised the delay of the 

anent settlement promised ; if on moral grounds as well as political 
he would no doubt have told us, But as the Company appears to have 
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attached great weight to that advice, he says: ‘‘ I am anxious, as one 
of the commissioners, to explain my sentiments on this important ques- 
tion, the decision of which may affect a valuable portion of our Indian 
territory. Its tranquillity will not, in my opinion, be legg preserved if 
the project of sending out a host of surveyors to measure and assess every 
field be carried into effect ; and I understand that steps have already 
been taken: for the execution of this ill-judged project.” How are the 
strong apprehensions expressed in various parts of his work, that the 
Company is thus advancing on the brink of a precipice, in its mode of 
collecting the revenues, to be reconciled with the idea that its finances 
are in a safe and flourishing condition? Yet this is the proposition he 
set out with the professed object of demonstrating. He has proved, on 
the contrary, that where the ryotwarry system has been established, the 
country is reduced to ruin; and is convinced that its intended introduc- 
tion into other parts will produce insurrection ! 

But defective in its nature, and ruinous as the zumeendary settlement 
has been to the great body of the people, it is a blessing compared with 
the temporary ryotwarry system established by Sir Thomas Munro in the 
Madras territory, which is undoubtedly the greatest curse that ever was 
inflicted upon a country. The former affords some degree of security to 
the zumeendars, if they are able to pay their revenue; the latter anni- 
hilates them. By the former, the ryots even had some relief from hold- 
ing leases of the proprietors, and having the Government officers to appeal 
to against undue exaction of rent ; by the latter, they are exposed to un- 
limited exaction from the Government itself, which is at once landlord, 
law-giver, tax-gatherer, judge, and magistrate, to assess and extort from 
year to year the highest possible amount by the most rigorous system of 
coercion. ‘* Can we,” says Mr. Law, “ behold with apathy the great 
change in actual operation to set aside all the zameendars, great and small, 
spread over the immense continent which the ay, pt possesses in India, 
with a strange heedlessness of their pretensions, (I might say of their in« 
controvertible long established rights, of their influence, so well and often 
so woefully ascertained,) that the revenue may be collected from each cul- 
tivator of the soil through the agency of the Company’s juvenile servants 
and their native delegates ?” 

The chief feature of the ryotwarry system is not the substitution of one 
set of revenue agents for another, but that there should be no permanent 
settlement to confine the amount of taxes to be levied within any fixed 
bounds. Its baneful characteristic is, to make annual or other perivdical 
assessments, by which, whenever the produce of any field increases in a 
perceptible degree, the Company may step in and strip the cultivator of 
the fruits of his industry. We have before seen how its measures reduced 
the wealthy zumeendars to beggary ; and we here see how the ryots, who 
were found poor, were kept from rising above their miserable condition. 
For if, in the words of Mr. Tucker, ‘‘ the deadly hand of the tax-gatherer 
perpetually hover over the land, and threaten to grasp that which is not 
yet called into existence, its benumbing influence must be fatal, and the 
fruits of the earth will be stifled in the very germ.” An army of surveyors 
and assessors are, from time to time, distributed over the empire, to mea- 
sure and lay out the fields for cultivation. The peasant has not even 
the consolation of knowing, when he commences his labours for the sea- 
son, how much will be exacted from him at its close. For in that event, 
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favourable weather and increased industry might enable him and his fa- 
mily to share in an undue degree the blessings of providence and the 
fruits of his toil. Therefore, it is only ‘“ when the season is so far ad- 
vanced that a judgment can be formed of the crop,” that the collector at 
last declares how much will satisfy him. We quote the words of Sir 
Thomas Munro, the great advocate and supporter of the system: at the 
commencementof the season, he informs us, the ryots merely receive a 
sort of general or verbal assurance, “ that their respective rents will continue 
the same as last year, oNLY making allowance for such alterations as 
may become unavoidable, from the total revenue of the village being 
somewhat raised or lowered by the collector.” That is, they are assured 
the rents shall continue the same, saving and excepting all such alterations 
as the collector shall choose to make! This, assuredly, is the express 
image of the spirit of despotism. Yet these helpless people are, he says, 
** satisfied with this promise, receive betel from him as a confirmation of 
it, and yoke their ploughs”! In another place, he says, ‘‘ when a country 
has been surveyed, the individual supersedes both the village and district 
settlement, because it is then no longer necessary to waste time in endea- 
vouring to persuade the cultivators to accede to the assessment.” That 
is, if they are not pleased with the rent demanded for their lands, they 
may go and hang themselves if they choose. Or, as the people of Eng- 
land used to be told, if they do not like the public burdens fixed upon this 
country, let them leave it. 

These rapacious and unmeasured exactions necessarily render the 
ryots very willing to give up their fields for others which promise to yield 
them more; and this want of attachment to any particular spot is 
now urged as an argument to prove that they do not consider them- 
selves to have any property in the soil. Now, we would ask, can men, 
struggling for mere existence, feel any local attachment to the soil, when 
all the fruits of it, except a bare subsistence, are snatched from them 
by Government before they can reach their lips? Those who abandon 
one field in despair are not, however, allowed to select another, even on 
agreeing to pay the highest assessment, but must take such lots as are 
prescribed to them by Government. Should they turn with despondeney 
from that soil which to them seems blasted with the curse of Cain, the 
revenue-agent pursues the fugitive wherever he goes, drags him back to 
his heartless toil, and, by stripes and imprisonment, compels him to sow 
in sorrow and suffering what the tax-gatherer is toreap. When, notwith- 
standing every act of coercion, some of these miserable serfs cannot pay 
the revenue demanded, the Company has still one cruel resource more : 
it assesses the deficiency upon his neighbours and fellow-labourers ! Con- 
sequently, a man has not only to bear his own burdens, but he is saddled 
with those of others ; by which the industrious ryot will suffer for the in- 
dolent, the frugal for the improvident! Sir Thomas Munro says, “ if 
the crops are bad, and it appears that some of the poor ryots must have a 
remission, the loss, or a part of it, is assessed upon the lands of the rest, 
where it can be done without any material INCONVENIENCE.” 

Such a qualifying clause is a mere disguise for the foul deformity of 
the system. The limit of exaction is here, as in every other case, the 
impossibility of extorting more, which is indicated by the mild term 
inconvenience, as if it could ever be convenient for persons, continually 
assessed to the utmost, to pay also for their neighbours. From an extract 
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given at page 24, it appears by Sir Thomas Munro’s own words, that no 
remission of revenue is ever intended to be allowed if it can possibly be 
avoided, even for the most reasonable of causes,—bad crops, a calamity 
depending on the seasons, and beyond human control. ‘ All complaints 
regarding them should be received with very great caution.” ‘‘ Were an 
investigation to be ordered” (says he) ‘‘ whenever a cultivator thought 
proper to solicit an indulgence for his loss, claims would soon become so 
numerous, that ali the revenue servants in the country would not be able 
to examine one half of them” Therefore it appears they are seldom to 
be examined, or listened to at all. This summary mode of getting through 
the revenue business, by turning a deaf ear to the complaints of the pea- 
santry, is justified by him on the following grounds :—‘ Were it even 
possible to estimate the actual loss in every year, it would not fol- 
low that it ought to be remitted; for the same cultivators who have 
lost this year may have gained last, and as no extra assessment was 
then laid upon their profit, no remission can now be fairly claimed for 
their loss.” What “ extra assessment” can be laid upon a country con- 
tinually taxed by periodical valuations to the uttermost extent of its ca- 
maid to pay? “ Whatever may have been the crop,” continues Sir 

omas Munro, “ should it be even less than the seed, the peasantry 
should be always made to pay their full rent if they can; because 
good or bad seasons being supposed to be equal in the long run, 
the loss would be merely temporary, and the making of it good is only 
applying to the deficiency of a year of scarcity the funds which have 
arisen from one of abundance.” ‘This reasoning, observes Mr. Law, 
would be equitable ‘‘ if there were not an annual settlement, to obtain 
annual increases of revenue, and to leave the ryot as little as possible 
from every year’s crop.” ‘To expect them still to amass wealth and pay 
revenue, when they have no crop at all, or “‘ less than the seed,” is like 
the Egyptians compelling their Hebrew bondsmen to make bricks without 
straw. The children of Israel, we are told, on receiving this cruel man- 
date, spread themselves over the whole land to gather stubble. From a 
similar source, it would appear, the Company’s slaves in the East are ex- 
pected to pick up a scanty subsistence, and also to fill its exchequer in 
years of barrenness. 

It is superfluous to say that such a grinding system cannot be carried 
on without rigorous coercion. We have already seen how the peasant is 
kept at the plough-tail by the dread of the dungeon and the lash. Yet 
even this would be insufficient, were precautions not taken to prevent him 
from absconding with the produce ; therefore the Government cannot safely 
postpone its assessment till the crops be gathered in, when it might be 
able to share with him his last grain. ‘“ Because,” says Sir Thomas; 
(p. 32) “ while the ryot remains in this state of uncertainty, he sometimes 
suspects, without cause, that his rent will be raised higher than is ac- 
tually intended. He perceives that his grain will not be equal to the 
demand against him, and he sells it in a hurry at a low price, and ab- 
sconds with the produce.” Therefore the asséssment must be made, if 
possible, while the crop is yet on the ground ; but it appears that the 
ryot is sometimes called upon to pay the first instalment of revenue before 
he is made acquainted with the amount to be demanded of him for the 
season. Mr. Law observes, p. 36:— 

When the ryot has to pay his kist (instalment) before he cuts his crop, must 
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he not borrow money at most usurious interest? and will not the lender aug- 
ment his interest, for running the risk of the ryot being ruined by Governments 
officers ? 


is to go with full power on his land and to fix an assessment, ad libitum, 
according to his own valuation. Who but a Hindoo would commence cultiva- 
tion with such uncertainty? he has no alternative but to cultivate or starve. 
Mr. Munro says ‘ that the ryot sometimes suspects, without cause, that his rents 
will be raised higher than is actually intended.’ Does he mean by this that the 
ryot in general suspects rightly, and is only sometimes agreeably deceived * 
If he does so, I agree with him; for, as it is usual to make russudy jummas, 
or annual increases upon supposed improved cultivation, the ryot, by a woeful 
experience in general, apprehends too truly some enhancement of rent, and 
when a collector or tehsildar does not augment his demand on the revenue of 
last year, it is a blessing unexpected and unusual. In my ‘ Rising Resources " 
I have shown that a crop having been valued when almost ripe at above its 

robable produce, the ryot has refused to reap it at the assessment, ahd has 
eft it to rot on the ground, and stole in the night what he could for his own 
subsistence. There are two crops in the year, the khureef and rubbee; in the 
latter crop is included opium, sugar, tobacco, cotton, &e.; the rate per beya on 
sugar, in Benares and Bengal, is now, I perceive, about three rupees per bega, 
(the third of an acre); I have known four times this sum demanded, and what 
could the poor ryot do?—to irresistible power he must yield. Mr. Munro 
justly observes, that ‘ there is often more mischief done in one year of over 
assessment than can be remedied by seven of moderation.’ 

Mr. Munro, in page 101, says, that ‘ though the first year his ryotwarry 
settlement will only give an increase of 8,557 pagodas ; that in ten years, on 
the rents paid to Government, of 10,024,050 pagodas, there will be an increase 
of about 3,000,000 pagodas.’ Must not these increases ruin the country? Is 
it not this constant avarice of increase which creates apprehensions and un- 
certainty, the bane of all improvement? Mr. Munro, in the above-mentioned 
paragraph, says, ‘ the highness of the land-rent is in this country the chief 
obstacle to the increase of population ; a remission of rent in favour of a few 
zemindars or mootahdars, would be no remedy for the evil, but a remission to 
the ryots, by enabling them to extend their cultivation and augment the pro+ 
duce of food for their families, would, in a great measure, do it away.’ 


This cruel system could not possibly be carried on without a host 
of revenue agents, armed with despotic powers, to coerce the miserable 
peasantry. Therefore the zillah courts, or judicial tribunals, have been 
abolished, and the collectors and tehsildars made, at the same time, 
magistrates and police officers. So that when the cultivators suffer 
extortion, they must implore redress and protection of the very oppressors 
themselves! The character given of the Native officers employed, will 
convey some idea of the manner in which they are likely to exercise this 
dreadful authority. Sir Thomas Munro himself describes these worthy 
eoadjutors of his system as follows :— 

A very large proportion of the talliars are themselves thieves; all the ka- 
willgars are themselves robbers exempting them, and many of them are mur- 
derers ; and, though they are now afraid to act openly, there is no doubt that 
many of them still secretly follow their former practices. Many potails and 
and curnums also harbour thieves ; so that no traveller can pass through the 
ceded districts without being robbed, who does not employ either his own 
servants, or those of the village, to watch at night; and even this precaution 
is very often ineffectual. Many offenders are taken, but great numbers also 
escape, for connivance must-be expected among the kawillgars and the talliars, 
who are themselves thieves; and the inhabitants are often backward in giving 


It must appease extraordinary to an English farmer, that a government officer 
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uiformation, froin thé fear of assassination, which was formerly very common, and 
sometimes happens on such occasions. 


Such are the agents let loose by the Company’s government to over- 
spread the country, from year to year, like a flight of vultures, armed 
with double powers, to tear and devour and blast the hopes of the 
husbandman. The evidence of Sir Thomas Munro himself, may again 
be cited (Tucker, p. 127), where he says, ‘‘ that of a hundred principal 
division and district servants known to him, all had been proved guilty 
of peculation, with the exception of five or six.”"—-A truly small per- 
centage of honesty, or perhaps roguery undetected. As an example of 
their proceedings, we further quote one of his remarks, with Mr. Law’s 
just commentary, as to the degrading, demoralizing, tendency of the 
system :— 


‘ Perhaps there is no curnum, who in any one year ever gives a perfectly 
true statement of the cultivation of his village, and it is only the fear of removal 
or suspension that can make him give such accounts as are tolerably aceurate.’ 
Here let me ask whether a vassal has any mode to defend himself from oppres- 
sion, but deception? Cunning only can counteract superior force. Why were 
modern Greeks proverbially fraudful, but because they could only employ 
subterfuges to avoid tyranny. In p.712, there is an account of one agent’s 
embezzlements in Coimbatore, amounting to .2,014,010 pagodas; as the 
Company’s collector was sick, and died. The exactions were so excessive, 
that they occasioned a commission to inquire into them. The commissioners 
were Mr. T. Munro, and Mr. J. Sullivan; their report oceupies from p. 708 
to p. 754. They state, ‘on the whole, the country is ina worse state than it was 
eight years ago, but the decay of the resources is not so great, nor such as a 
few years of attention may not restore.’ 


The reader ought to consider, that under a despotic Government, like 
that of which we are speaking, perhaps only one case of extortion out of 
a thousand ever becomes known, and that even then the oppressor 
often escapes punishment; but the chance of the injured obtaining re- 
dress is infinitely smaller than either. Sir Thomas Munro adds,— 


Were it not for the pressure of the land-rent, population ought to advance 
more rapidly in India than in America, because the climate is more favourable, 
and because there are everywhere large tracts of good land uncultivated, which 
may be ploughed at once without the labour and expense of clearing away 
forests. As there are above 3,000,000 of acres of this description in the ceded 
districts, it cannot be doubted that a very considerable addition will be made 
in twenty or twenty-five years to the population, and also to the land-rent, 
beyond the highest estimate which has been made of it. 

Here (says Mr. Law) is the burthen of the song, which causes postponement 
of security from land-tax exactions, which keeps the people hopeless and dis- 
tressed, and prevents attachment to the British rule. 

The testimony of Mr. Thackeray, whose name is considered to carry 
with it great weight, is a strong and unqualified condemnation of the 
system: ‘‘ After so many years of peace and plenty,” says he, “ it is 
lamentable to find the revenue /ess secure—the people less respectable, 
and perhaps less intelligent—the servants less to be depended on, and 
private rights not more certain and secure, than when the province first 
came under the Company's government.” 

We now turn to Mr. Tucker’s work, and regret that our space pre- 
vents us from laving before our readers more than a few extracts, to show 
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more strongly the opinion entertained of this system by the most intelli- du 
| gent individuals. ‘The following is from p. 141 :— te 
if The Board of Revenue at Fort St.George sum up the character of the Th 
yt ‘ryctwar’ system in the following very forcible language :— of 
‘Ignorant of the true resources of the newly-acquired countries, as of the ade 
precise nature of their landed tenures, we find a small band of foreign con- rat 
querors no sooner obtaining possession of a vast extent of territory, peopled by ine 
various nations, differing from each other in language, customs and habits, than Co 
: they attempt what would be deemed a Herculean task, or rather a visionary in 
, project, even in the most civilized countries of Europe, of which every statistical bec 
Dia & information is possessed, and of which the Government are one with the people, mo 
4 > viz. to fix a land-rent, not on each province, district, or country; not on each liza 
estate or farm; but on every separate field in their dominions. In pursuit 
of this supposed improvement, we find them unintentionally dissolving the 

ancient ties, the “ ancient usages,” which united the republic of each Hindoo we 

: village, and by a kind of Agrarian law, newly assessing and parcelling out the pec 
jands which, from time immemorial, had belonged to the village community art 
collectively ; not only among the individual members of the privileged order, of 

i (the Meerassidars and Cadeems,) but even among the inferior tenantry, (the Seal 
. | Pycarries) : we observe them ignorantly denying, and, by their denial, abolish- Pe 

; ing, private property in the land; resuming what belenged to a public body, = 
(the grama manium,) and conferring, in lieu of it, a stipend in money on one Ea 
individual ; professing to limit their demand on each field, and, in fact, by 
iy establishing a such limit an unattainable maximum, assessing the ryot at dis- tha 
is cretion; and, like the Mussulman government which preceded them, binding wh 
a | the ryot by force to the plough, compelling him to till land acknowledged to to ( 
} 4 be over-assessed, dragging him back to it if he absconded, deferring their hee 
, demand upon him until his crop came to maturity, then taking from him all @ 

that could be obtained, and leaving to him nothing but his bullocks and his 8 

seed-grain ; nay, perhaps, obliged to supply him even with these, in order to hae 

renew his melancholy task of cultivating, not for himself but for them.’ (. 
Sir Henry Strachey’s opinion of conferring the power of judge and of 1 

magistrate on the collectors of revenue, under this system, is as follows, wii 
151 :— 

Pp» ; (p. 
| ‘If the “ ryotwar ” plan can be carried on successfully after the establishment per 
p of the judicial authorities; if rules can be framed, under which the ryotwar pro 

collector shall act as manager only of an estate, and the judge shall have the Mo 

usual power of redressing grievances, then I shall not condemn the plan; but I 

I protest against the ryotwar collector having any judicial power whatever. As ! 

manager of an estate only he ought to be considered ; <a we must old 

be jealous of his power, lest he should pervert it to purposes of extortion. hav 
7 Every manager of an estate has, in India, a natural inclination or tendency atl 
towards extortion. If any man, whose business it is to collect rent from the poli 
* ryots, shall persuade himelf that, while so occupied, he is the fittest person in and 
the world to defend these ryots from the oppressions which he and his depen- Ind 
4, dents commit, that his occupation supersedes the necessity of all control, that we 
{ ' person, in my opinion, most grossly errs.’ " 
Sir Thomas Munro having, by his system, taken away from the people nen 
all stimulus to industry arising from self-interest, we are not surprised we 
to find him, at p. 167, proposing to substitute force in its stead, and bes 
making compulsory cultivation his grand principle of improvement. He thei 
says, in regard to the ceded districts under his peculiar management, pe 
that since 1S11— on 
b ‘The proportions of some of the more valuable articles, asindigo and sugar, he v 
have greatly augmented. Indigo to the value of star pagodas 1,05,000, paid Goy 
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duty in 1215; and it is supposed that the export to the Carnatic, for which no 
duty was paid, was equal to star pagodas 20,000. The quantity would have 
been nearly doubled in 1216, had not the crops been destroyed by the drought. 
The coarse sugar, or jaggery, manufactured in 1216, was double the quantity 
of any preceding year. The increase of these articles is occasioned by the 
addition of an extra land-rent, amounting to twice or three times the ordinary 
rate ; to which all land employed in their culture was subjected; and this 
increase is likely to go on progressively, as the demand for them is great. 
Cotton, one of the chief products of the “ Ceded Districts,” has not increased 
in a similar degree, because the demand for it is not greater than usual, and 
because from its being a common article of cultivation, and never having paid 
more than the ordinary land-rent, it has obtained no advantage from the equa~ 
lization of rent by the survey. 

The language, as Mr. Tucker observes, is somewhat ambiguous, which 
we attribute to a feeling of shame in being obliged to avow that the 
people had been compelled to produce a greater quantity of certain 
artieles by double or triple exactions of rent, and that where the scourge 
of the tax-gatherer was relaxed, production also declined ; an exact 
imitation of the West India system of negro-driving, which the Company 
is evidently doing every thing it can to introduce into its territories in the 
East. : 

Having censured Sir T. Munro’s plans, we think it but just to observe, 
that it is only the mode of collection, not the amount demanded, for 
which he is answerable ; and it was probably the latter which drove him 
to devise the former. Feeling, like others, that the assessment was 
heavier than the country could bear, he recommended, in one instance, 
a general reduction of twenty-five per cent., but the Company could not 
remit a fraction! The revenue exacted, Mr. Tucker would persuade us, 
(p. 135,) is only one-third of the gross produce ; but Mr. Law, quoting 
the authority of the Madras Revenue Board, shows it to be 55 per cent. 
of the gross produce. The extra assessment is also stated, in Mr. Tucker's 
work, in one place, (p. 122,) at 10 per cent. and no more; at another, 
(p. 133,) on the same authority, that of Sir Thomas Munro, at 10 or 12 
per cent., making in all an assessment of 65 or 67 per cent. on the gross 
produce ; exceeding, by seven per cent., the rapacity of the detestable 
Mohammedan tyrants, from whom we glory in having delivered India !' 

In concluding our remarks on Mr. Law and Mr. Tucker, (who, as 
old servants of the Company, and well experienced in its affairs, seem to 
have but one opinion on this point, that our existence in India hangs by 
a thread, unless some means be adopted to give internal solidity to our 
political system,) we shall only add, that this can be done but in one way 
and in no other: namely, by Coronizatrion. Englishmen settled in 
India, and introducing an improved agriculture, would form a natural 





1 Many writers on India extol this mode of raising the land-tax by a perma- 
nent settlement, as humane and generous, Contrasted with the systems of 
taxation adopted by the Company in other parts of India, this one is really felt 
by the Natives themselves, who are subject to it, to be, by comparison, a special 


blessing. But that the Euglish reader may conceive the positive happiness of 
their situation, let him suppose that all the lauded proprietors in England were 
compelled to pay an income-tax of ninety per cent. on the whole rents of their 
estates, and that these were brought immediately to the hammer whenever the 
quarterly instalments of revenue failed to be regularly paid into the exchequer,— 
he wili then have a true idea of the tender mercies of the East India Company’s 


Government. | 
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aristocracy of wealth, intelligence, and moral influence, supporting the 
Government to which they are so strongly allied, and by superior mental 
energy, controlling the people. The zumeendars, we have seen, can- 
not form that aristocracy, and have, on the contrary, been degraded by 
the very measures by which it was proposed to raise them. In giving 
our voice for a permanent settlement, therefore, it is not in favour of these 
factitious proprietors, but the natural and rightful owners of the soil, by 
whose labour it is rendered fruitful. The assessment should be at once 
moderate and fixed, that every man may be stimulated to industry by 
seeing the fruits of his toil secured to him, so that he may sit down 
‘* under his vine and under his fig-tree with none to make him afraid.” 
If the zumeendars still existing cannot be employed as assistants to 
the revenue collectors, they may have suitable provisions of land assigned 
to them. The Company, instead of grasping yearly with iron hand 
every stalk of corn as it springs up, ought to be satisfied with the sure 
prospect of being always able to share sufficiently in the growing wealth 
of its subjects, by taxes on luxuries which they would then well afford 
to pay. With this, any other civilized Government would be content, 
except the East India Company, which, notwithstanding its salt and 
opium monopolies, the first operating as a tax unlimited in amount, is 
still craving and insatiable. 

It is sickening to contemplate the means to which it has resorted for 
extorting the greatest possible tribute from its Indian subjects. There 
does not éxist in Russia or in Turkey, or in any country on earth where 
despotism is supposed most to flourish, an engine of taxation so grinding, 
80 oppressive, so atrociously cruel as the ryotwarry system ; which, if 
it be suffered to exist, will entail upon this country the deepest disgrace. 
When England reproaches other nations with the infamy of their slave 
trade, they will scornfully retort upon us, that we should reserve our 
humanity for our millions of Asiatic subjects whom we are hourly com- 
pelling to labour and to suffer under the unrelenting and unremitting 
lash of the tax-gatherer. 


TO —-e-. 


Dear Girl, the years that bear away 

Our youth, and turn our locks to grey, 
Which, by and by, will wrinkles bring 
To shroud-the promise of thy spring, 

And put the little loves to flight 

That wanton now in full delight 

Within thy dimpled cheek and smile, 
And meditate the playful wile : 

These years, howe’er, from me and thee, 
They cannot bear the memory 

Of love away, they cannet steal 

The joys the past has set his seal 

And image on:—thou still wilt be 

The polar-star of life to me 

Through youth and age, unchanging yet, 
Whatever other lights may set ; 

And could these lines preserve thy name, 
Thou shouldst not want thy share of fame! 





ON THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHARACTER. 


T cannot sufficiently marvel that this part of knowledge, touching the several 
characters of natures and dispositions, should be omitted both in morality and 
policy ; considering it is of so great ministry and suppeditation to them both.— 
Lorb Bacon, 


In every pursuit into which a man can be led by his necessities or pas- 
sions, his means of success will be proportioned exactly to his knowledge 
of character. Not but that there are instances daily occurring of men 
who acquire power or wealth by mere accident, without their having any 
pretensions to this knowledge. But as no man can rationally calculate upon 
having his wishes fulfilled in such a god-send manner, and as no wise or 
great man would wish it, knowledge of character, the only instrument of 
success upon which we ean rely, appears to deserve cultivation. Men of 
the world, in whatever kind of affairs or business they may be engaged, 
from the management of a shop or counting-house, up to the direction of 

a government, stand eminently in need of this knowledge; and the few 
~ adventurers who raise themselves to distinction and rank in the state, will 
be found upon inquiry to have owed their advancement entirely to it. It is, 
therefore, the grand moyen de parvenir. ‘This being the case, it seems 
very astonishing that so little has been done to facilitate the acquiring 
and perfecting of this science, which holds the golden keys of fortune 
and power, and affords a still greater benefit, the means of living serenely 
and independently without either. 

By studying the virtues and defects of others, a prudent man will be 
induced to reflect upon his own character; for he will perceive that the 
effect produced upon mankind by his exertions must inevitably correspond 
to their fitness no less than to their energy. As tew, however, can be 
found possessed of suiticient courage to dissect and acknowledge to 
themselves their own weaknesses, for we all love to believe ourselves per- 
fect, the knowledge of character is seldom acquired, and may in fact be 
leoked upon, almost exclusively, as the science of great men. It may 
seem strange, since men, the elements of this knowledge, are perpetually 
in the presence of each other, that notwithstanding it should be so little 
common. But there are many impediments. For men, to whom study 
is habitual, choose most commonly a retired life, and speeulate upon hu- 
manity from too great a distance ; thus they never acquire even the ele- 
ments, and their reasoning on this subject, for the most part, is cold and 
common-place. Men of business, on the other hand, have their faculties 
stunned by approaching the great machine of life too near; they indeed 
step into it, and are hurried along so rapidly that they have notime for ob- 
servation. Subtile and acute reasoners, who unite experience with ta- 
lent, frequently err, nevertheless, through their attempting to explain all 
human actions by one simple principle. Numbers decide inaccurately 
through an over-weening confidence in their capacity to judge at first 
sight ; many throvgh a habit of judging of others by themselves. These 
reasons of failure belong to the observers; there are others in the com- 
plexion and nature of the study. For men of evil dispositions are most 
careful to throw a veil over their natures, knowing that it is for every 
body’s interest they should be discovered, but for their own that they 
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remain concealed. Even the weak and trifling exert all their energies to 
hide the defects of their character, come prepared to exhibit themselves 
in company, and pick their phrases and plume their actions with all the 
art they possess. In business, men view each other with mutual distrust. 
In their pleasures, they feel or affect a recklessness and magnanimity that 
form no part of their character. Some are close in their dealings and 
prodigal in their pleasures ; others the reverse ; and many appear to act 
conformably to no rule whatever. 

It is in the nature of the study that one man can have but limited ob- 
servation of another; that the tide of business and conversation should 
carry a man out of his drift, and make him a spectacle rather than a 
spectator. Therefore no one can properly be said to study the characters 
of men who mingles sincerely in their pleasures, or partakes in any great 
degree of their solicitudes, or is immersed in affairs, or attaches great 
value to present matters ; for in all these predicaments he will want that 
coolness and self-possession which are necessary to study of every kind.— 
To understand a man’s character, it is necessary to observe very fre- 
quently the conflict between his passions and his intellect, and to calcu- 
late on which side victory most generally declares itself; for his nature is 
a thousand-sided figure, which cannot be viewed completely from any 
one position, but must be contemplated on every side, by the lamp of oc- 
casion, if we would comprehend it thoroughly, Horace speaks with 
commendation of kings— 
who never chose a friend 
Till with full bowls they had unmasked his soul, 

And seen the bottom of his deepest thoughts. 





But much dependence cannot be placed upon what is wrung out of 
a man under the influence of wine, which does not so much unveil 
as it disarranges our ideas; and, therefore, whoever contemplates the 
character from the combination of ideas produced by intoxication, views 
man in a false light. Violent anger has nearly the same effect as wine: 
and surely no man would choose this mood under which to judge of 
others. Voltaire is said to have remarked, that no man is a hero to his 
valet. There is more wit than truth in the observation, unless the valet be a 
dolt. Whoever is possessed of real greatness, and is not a hero by com- 
plaisance, will lose nothing by being contemplated in the relations and 
accidents of domestic life; but, on the contrary, will gain upon the ima- 
gination by allowing the observer many casual glimpses into the heart 
when it is under the influence of the most ennobling affections. It is a 
vulgar error to consider a man humiliated by being contemplated under 
pain, or sickness, or any grievous calamity, or even in the exercise of the 
meanest function of our nature ; for they who think, know before-hand, 
that the latter must be performed ; and in the former, there is always too 
much of the terrible or the solemn to allow of the existence of contempt. 
It is only when a man gives way under pains, which include no idea of 
danger, that he appears weak: a secret sentiment that they are.subject 
to the like contingencies will keep up, in serious disorders, the respect of 
the by-standers. But although the character be much under the eye of 
domestics, it may be doubted that “‘ verior fama é domesticis emanat.” 
Relations, and persons who live together, unless they be very extraordi- 
nary people, have very seldom any enlarged knowledge of each other's 
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character. They rather instinctively conform to than understand one 
another ; and pursue the thread of each other's affections and desires, as 
a blind man finds his way through streets to which he has been accus- 
tomed. They who live in London are much less observing than strangers 
of its beauties and peculiarities ; the greatest things in it have been sub- 
dued by familiarity to common-place in their imaginations ; and, there- 
fore, their ideas of those things are very incorrect. In this way, Voltaire’s 
hero might appear little in the eyes of his valet-—but the defect would be 
in the valet’s eyes. 

Cupid was painted blind by the ancients, to signify that the affections 
prevent the sight, not so much from perceiving outward as inward 
defects. They even obscure perfections and beauties of character, that 
are not their immediate object, or whose existence might be a bar to their 
progress or continuance. A man, conscious of many glaring defects in 
his own mind or person, would dissemble to himself his mistress’s dis- 
cernment and good sense, because, to dwell on them, would be to view 
the unpleasant side of his prospects, which a man in love is seldom apt to 
do. This, secundum majus et minus, may be said of all persons who 
live affectionately together ; and, therefore, a man’s family are not the 
best judges of his character. 

Nor can any correct judgment of the character be formed from conver- 
sation; for men of strong passions are commonly too much interested, 
men of weak, too little, to be known by what they say. Plutarch relates 
of Brutus, as a proof of his sagacity, that he proposed to’some of his 
friends the question of tyrannicide in the abstract; and by the manner 
in which they reasoned concerning it, decided whether or not he should 
associate them in his enterprise against Caesar. It was hazarding much, if 
he trusted to their mere approval or condemnation ; tor although one might 
decide for excluding from such an undertaking a man who should con- 
demn it in the abstract, he ought not, perhaps, conversely, to admit any 
one who might approve of it ; for the action might appear so noble and so 
virtuous to the imagination, while merely contemplating the abstract pro- 
position, that a man could do no otherwise than admire it, but his energy 
might fail in action. For to know how a man will act, it is not enough 
to observe how he can reason. Brutus, however, knew in many other 
ways the men he had to deal with. 

But even actions themselves bespeak not the character infallibly. Our 
natures are often so curbed and constrained by circumstances, and im- 
pelled by the general habits of the times, that we seldom appear to be 
what we are. Indeed it may almost be said, that the character a man 
gains by his actions in society is never his real character; for what he 
does, flows from the fashions of the age, from his position, fromythe influ- 
ence of others, and is no manner of rule by which to judge howhe would 
conduct himself the next moment, were he removed to a new scene. It 
is well known that men sometimes feel appetites and inclinations in their 
souls which they dread to contemplate, and endeavorfr to conceal from 
themselves: these < .. yays of their original character breaking up through 
the forms and habits ficquired amongst others. There are those, also, 
who experience impatient longings for perfection, who question daily 
their compliance with the maxims of the world, and are never satisfied 
with the fashionable standard of virtue. These are they whom Cesar 
denominated ‘‘ men of impracticable consciences ;” persons who seldom 
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make their fortunes, who are not sought after in society, who really love 
the simplicity of nature. The existence of such men is no chimera, and 
can upon very philosophical grounds be accounted for. Imagination is 
the great efficient cause. 

But people of this cast are rarely the persons to understand the cha- 
racters of others. ‘They wear a Severe, observing look, which discloses 
the drift of their meditations. Now, whoever would study the charac- 
ters of those with whom he lives or converses, must keep up the appear- 
ance of a kind of recklessness and abandon, for the mind closes itself up 
like the sensitive-plant, at the least sensible touch of observation, and will 
not be afterwards drawn out. Men have been seen in the middle of a dis- 
covery of themselves, to be stopped short by a look, which brought them 
to themselves, and traced before them in an instant the danger of their 
position and the methods of escape. A keen observer, indeed, may 
always adjust the temperature of his discourse by the faces of his audi- 
tors, which are saddened or brightened, like the face of the sea in April, 
as more or less of the sunshine of rhetoric breaks forth upon them. 

Men who ave placed in conspicuous situations are supposed to be well 
known, because any one may soon learn the general opinion concerning 
them, which is thought te be an exact picture of their characters; but 
very few, even of such men, are ever known to the world. Still less are 
those understood whose birth and manners throw a rough covering over 
their souls, and, like the Grecian Herme, which were rude and shapeless 
without, but contained within the statues of the gods themselves, conceal 
the beauty of their intellect. There is nothing, in truth, that bespeaks 
so much sagacity as to be able to detect genius in the obscurity of small 
heginnings, while the intellectual dawn is struggling, as it were, through 
the clouds, and revealing, by almost imperceptible rays, the brightness 
that is approaching. It is nevertheless very politic to mark the first signs 

of power in intellect, as well as in other forms ; for genius, like beauty, 
treasures up the remembrance of insult and neglect, 


Manet alta mente repostum, 


and very often has much better means of revenge. It is a fine court- 
maxim, that, even in disgrace, those who are in the high-road to power 
ought to be respected ; for, as a great author observes, many that are 
despised are destined by providence to arrive at eminence and fortune; 
and then, confusion to those who have treated them contemptuously ! 
What renders it dificult for ordinary minds to discover a great man 
before he has, like a tree, put forth his blossoms, is the manner, various 
‘and dissimilar, in which such persons evolve their powers. For as in 
nature the finest days are sometimes in the morning overclouded and 
dark, so the development of genius follows no rule, but is hastened or 
retarded by position and circumstance. But to a keen eye there always 
appear, even in the first obscurity of extraordinary men, certain internal 
commotions and throes, denoting some magna vis animi at work within. 
These should rouse inquiry in the minds of whoeverthey may concern ; 
for besides the reputation for wisdom and foresight which a person 
acquires by announcing the future appearance of any thing extraordinary, 
there is to be taken into the account the gratitude of genius, warm and 
lasting, in proportion to the excellence of the principle. 
Many persons overlook a great character, because they observe it 
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slow to come into the field of contention; but they should reflect, that he 
who has few wares in his shop can easily dispose them for sale, while the 
merchant who has numerous stores requires time and labour to prepare 
himself for business. There is, as Lord Bacon observes, a longanimity, 
as well as a magnanimity, which demands scope and compass to evolve 
itself. There is a connexion and continwity ia its energies which link it 
to a distant conclusion ; but 


Jam tum tenditque, fovetque. 


Flowers and fruits, nature produces abundantly and rapidly upon her 
bosom, but she ripens gold and diamonds, and all her most durable gifts, 
in her obscurest womb. The maturing of men’s minds bears a strong 
analogy to these different processes : the light and trifling are generated 
readily in the lap of fortune; but no one knows of the existence of the 
powerful and solid intellect till it comes out fully armed, like Minerva 
trom the head of Jupiter. 

The generality, however, are no gainers by this proceeding; for know- 
ledge of character, as has been said before, is the grand moyen de par- 
venir, the mighty engine by which fortune lifts men up to the high 
places of this world, Some acquire it by experience, and, acting upon it, 
rise frequently to eminence without reflecting protoundly on the causes 
of their elevation. But the causes are rea!ly obvious: they are nothing 
but suppleness and the art of pleasing. And because this art has not 
even yet been very accurately described, we shall explain what is here 
meant by the art of pleasing. From original conformation, or from 
accident, every man has in his mind an aptitude to receive delight 
from certain trains of ideas rather than others; whoever is intimately 
acquainted with any one will quickly discover these trains, and, if 
he think it worth bis while, will make himself beloved, by artfully ma- 
naging to connect himself with their appearance. By pursuing this 
course for any length of time, his presence will become associated 
in the mind of the other with the most agreeable ideas, and serve, 
in some sort, as a mirror to reflect back upon his fancy its most 
delightful images. ‘Through the same kind of policy, light and amusing 
writers preserve their ground with the public: they know that mankind 
are more solicitous for pleasure than for knowledge; that a delightful 
sensation will at any time outweigh a sublime idea ; and that to describe 
what every body feels is flattering every body, by appearing to give to 
his transient delights a permanence and stability which he had not looked 
for. Men perpetually individualize, if that will express our meaning, 
the universal feelings of our nature; they think those things peculiar to 
themselves which are common to the species ; and a writer that describes 
with tolerable accuracy his own sensations, pleasurable or painful, will 
lescribe those of the whole race, and appear to have looked into every 
body's bosom. Upon how many authors has love bestowed immortality ! 
And yet what discovery has ever been made,—what new idea added to our 
old notions of love? The writers in question first felt, and then reflected 
upon their feelings; the circumstances attending them were fresh upon 
the memory ; the subsiding passion, in its departure, had deposited a vo- 
luptuous sediment upon all the faculties, and while this was fermenting, 
the mind gave vent to its rich terrestrial ideas, with ali the bloom of love 
diffused over them. As the passion and its reminiscences are common, 
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true descriptions of them find an easy way to the heart, which, once in- 
terested, bids defiance to criticism. The end of our being is happiness, 
and these works producing pleasure, its strongest ingredient, are thought 
to promote very sensibly the main design, and, it mast be owned, not 
without some show of reason, But to return to the art of reaching fortune 
by pleasing an individual: there are no undertakings, the performance 
of which does not include at least as much labour as pleasure. Of these, 
great men, or rather, men of fortune and power, desire to have as much 
of the credit, and as little of the difficulty, as possible ; in all such enter- 
prises the protegé will consent, with an eye to futurity, to let Azs portion 
be made up of the greater number of unpleasant, and of the smaller 
number of agreeable sensations; in other words, he will do a great deal 
for very little reward. Here, then, he suffers the great man’s pains by 
proxy, and in so doing, enables himself by habit to suffer more, while his 
patron grows enervate, and consequently more in need of him every day. 
By degrees the protegé feels his own weight, and begins toypresume upon 
his usefulness ; and the patron, on the other hand, knowing very well 
that he stands in need of his co-operation, becomes inclined to part with 
a larger portion of the instruments of pleasure in order to preserve the 
remainder, now depending, ina great measure, upon his underling. It is 
in this way that fortune is acquired by the knowledge of character. 

But, undoubtedly, there is a more dignified way of arriving at worldly 
greatness by the application of this knowledge. Whoever takes a long 
survey of his course of life, will immediately perceive, that towards 
whatever aim he directs his footsteps, his path is not through absolute 
solitude: moving in his way, there will be many rivals, many enemies, 
many inert hindrances, few co-operators, and of these he cannot mis- 
understand one without danger. Even his knowledge is a weapon that 
will stand him in no stead if it be not closely hidden; the reputation of 
it would carry such a terror into men’s minds, that they would never 
associate with him; for who could bear to be the companion of him, who 





——_—— almost like the Gods, 
Could even his thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles? 


But, well dissembled and sharpened by experience, the knowledge of 
character is a sure help to success; and is the more honestly and cheer- 
fully used, as no man is hurt by it, each being managed according to his 
nature, and only made to promote, blindly and without detriment to 
himself, the deeper designs of another. The vis inertie of human nature, 
which we denominate indolence, is a thing upon which all calculate in 
making an estimate of their associates ; but it requires a nice discernment 
to perceive from what quarter precisely we are to expect co-operation, 
and from what resistance. 

In order to present a kind of fraine to experience upon which it might 
spread out the various textures of humanity occurring in its way, philoso- 
phy has divided men into classes,—into the magnanimous, the poor- 
spirited, the phlegmatic, the irascible, the proud, the meek, &c.; but 
since it must always depend upon the observer to refer individuals to 
their class, the whole utility of this division consists in the accurate 
enumeration of the sigas of the classes. For what will it avail one to 
know, that a proud man will -be an ill co-operator in certain designs, 
unless it be also known how, by his carriage, looks, or comportmenty to 
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discriminate between a proud man anda vain? Besides, large divisions 
include so many differences, that they are of small practical utility, 
being little more than the alphabet of human nature, which a man must 
combine many times before he can express his reasonings. Humanity is 
a common substratum, out of which individuals with infinitely various 
qualities are formed. It is disputed whether difference of character 
arises from the original mould, or from education : but character appears, 
in some degree at least, to be transmissible from father to son, and to 
continue, with slight modifications, to the extinction of a family. If this 
be proved, it will follow, that education is not so all-powerful as many 
pretend, but that, in certain tribes of men, there is a kind of virus which 
runs through the blood, and gives a secret tinge to the fountains of 
thought and action in the depths of the soul. Aristotle tells a story 
illustrative of hereditary irascibility, which is well worth transcribing : 
“Transports of anger.... seem to be congenial to some races of men ; 
as in the family of him who apologized for beating his father, by saying, 
‘ He beat my grandfather, and my grandfather, the father before -him; 
and this little boy,’ pointing to his son, ‘ will beat me when he is able: 
the fault runs in our blood!’”! He elsewhere observes, that men of 
energetic characters, as Alcibiades, and Dionysius the elder, failing 
to transmit their intellectual qualities to their offspring, have progenerated 
a race leaning strongly towards madness. ‘The animal part of the cha- 
racter, the passions, the affections, the desires, were transmitted in all 
their force, without that strong reason which, in their great ancestors, 
regulated and controlled them. 

But, to say no more on this point, which would demand a separate 
essay, and recur again to the methods of discovering the character, what« 
ever it be, for it is not yet decided what constitutes character in men. 
It appears, however, to be the result, or balance, more or less perfect, 
of the intellect, passions, and affections, by which an individual is im- 
pelled to perform actions common to all the species, in a way peculiar to 
himself, It is observed by philosophers, that the agitation of the passions 
operates imperceptibly on the muscles of the countenance, giving them 
abruptness and prominence in proportion to the violence of the inward 
struggles. Our contemporaries have mentioned Lord Byron as an ex- 
ample, who, they say, had those rough elevations of muscle which 
indicate excessive passion. We can say nothing to this; we only know 
that our own experience does not corroborate the opinion. We have 
known many men whose passions were fierce, changeful, abrupt, and of 
continual recurrence, who had yet smooth even countenances, indicative 
of ease and tranquillity. Their eye, it is true, was dark, piercing, 
uneasy, and had an inscrutable glitter ; but their characters could never 
have been inferred from thence. We likewise remember to have known 
a lady, of a mild placid countenance, full of looks of benevolence and 
urbanity, with eyes slow, humid, and modest, carriage and mien tranquil 
and dignified ; yet that woman was a serpent, a Messalina. As it ap- 
pears, however, that every passion has a corresponding sign in the 
visage, it has, by physiognomists, been inferred that the face is a sure 
index to the mind. But, allowing that the existence of certain passions 
is indicated by the expression of the countenance, it will not follow that 
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any clue is thereby afforded to diseover whether those passions habitually 
subside in gratification, or are subdued by intellect; and in this consists 
the fallacy of physiognomy. But it is very questionable that the muscles 
of the countenance correspond exactly to the inward temperament ; 
though we by no means think that the expression of a man’s visage is 
to be overlooked. For although it cannot by the countenance be known 
correctly how the mind it covers has been actuated for a long backward 
tract of time, which yet must be known if we would judge of character 
by physiognomy, we may almost infailibly discover the present dis- 
position by it. And to this politicians confine the utility of reading the 
countenance. For when Atticus advised Cicero to keep-strict watch 
over his face, in his first interview with Ceesar after the civil wars, he 
could not mean that he might thereby conceal his character from Caesar, 
who knew well enough what that was; but he meant, that by that means 
he might conceal from the tyrant his actual hatred and disgust for his 
person. Yet for the character and secret nature of a man, fronti nulla 
Jjides. 

Some men’s minds resemble a mirror, and reflect batk exactly the 
character of him with whom they converse. Such persons, therefore, 
are not to be studied when their mental face is towards you, properly 
disposed to give you back your own image. They must be observed by 
a side view, when their mind’s surface is receiving the impression of 
other objects; as also at the moment these are withdrawn, when, like 
the pupil of the eye, on the removal of intense light or darkness, they 
gradually dilate or contract to their natural size. An effort of magna- 
nimity exhausts a weak mind, but strengthens one naturally strong. The 
former, like waves raised by a tempest, rapidly sinks to its original level; 
the latter, like a mountain lifted higher by an earthquake, preserves its 
new position, 

It does not seem necessary, in order to know mankind, that a man 
should be much in the throng. He may sit quietly on the shore of 
human society, and observe the rise, fall, and current of the tide, much 
better than those who are tossed about upon its billows, and obliged ta 
use all their efforts to keep themselves from sinking. But this is what 
men of business can seldom comprehend. They think, because they 
have been conversant with affairs in detail, and haye come in contact 
with a great number of men, that therefore the characters and principles 
of their associates at least must be known to them. But this is seldom 
the case. Dissimulation and hypocrisy are a cloud, which, like that 
of JEneas, screens the man who walks under it from all common obser- 
vation; and people never spread this cloud so diligently over their cha- 
racters, as when they have to do with persons like themselves. Besides, 
in general, men of the world have no time to reason on the data afforded 
by their experience, which supplies but badly the want of principles. 
For this reason, such persons never properly conceive extraordinary cha - 
racters ; because, as these occur to them but seldom in their course of 
life, their experience only enables them to perceive a difference, without 
determining exactly whether for the worse or for the better. They take 
a man’s character up where it comes in their way, and judge of it super- 
ciliously in its present position, never troubling themselves with calculat- 
ing its previous race, the obstacles it has surmounted, the difficulties it 
has subdued, the temptations it has resisted. 
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How then shall we know mankind, if we can trust neither their words, 
their looks, nor their deeds?—By their passions and affections. These 
are the keys of the soul. There is exaggeration, but there is no dissi- 
mulation in passion: it bares the bosom of the closet; it sports with 
policy ; it laughs even intellect, for a time, to scorn. But its undivided 
reign in a great character is short; mind retreats but for a moment, and 
returning, curbs, calms, subdues it at length. To know a man thoroughly 
we should be able to watch him in these conflicts, in which the workings 
of the soul are unveiled ; whence we might in time be able to predicate, 
a priort, what he would do, and what he would be, in any given situa- 
tion of life. 

It is delightful, even in contemplation and anticipation, to be able to 
lift the veil from the souls of men; to be the ‘* animarum spectator” of 
our species. For if we meet but too frequently with a ludicrous or dark 
prospect, there are occasions in which we find men much better than 
we expected. We have always thought, therefore, that such writers as 
Rochefocault are the satirists, not the painters, of human nature. He 
in particular believed that all men move on the same dead level as they 
generally do in a court, and was deceived by the sameness of his expe- 
rience. To know the characters of men, we must go to the study of 
them without an hypothesis, see them singly, and reserve it to the last to 
erect a theory from the result of our observations. This kind of know- 
ledge always accompanies extraordinary abilities: the reader will recol- 
lect the Athenian Timon’s judgment of Alcibiades; Sylla’s opinion of 
Cesar, and Cesar’s own decision respecting Anthony, Brutus and 
Cassius. Tiberius was a keen judge of men; and, in our own days, 
Napoleon knew perfectly well how to read the heart. 





SONG. 


Air—“ Far, Far at Sea.”’ 
At eve, when thé bright orb of day 
To Ocean’s émbrace is retiring, 
Oh! dear is ifs last parting ray, 
The fond dream of home while inspiring, 
Far, far at Sea, 
And when the dim twilight’s soft grey 
The face of tired Nature is veiling, 
To thee, Love, I silently pay 
The pledge of affection’s best feeling, 
Far, far at Sea. 
When dark hang the clouds o’er the sky, 
And storms through the mid-watch are roaring, 
To thine arms in fond fancy I fly, 
Nor heed the shrill blast that is pouring, 
Far, far at Sea. 


But, oh! when I sink to repose, 
Ifushed to rest by the hoarse foaming billow, 
The sweetest relief from my woes 
Is to clasp thee in dreams on my pillow, 
Far, far at Sea, 
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ON THE POLITICAL AND COMMERCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE ENGLISH AND DUTCH IN THE EAST INDIES. 


A sMALL pamphlet, under this title, has recently appeared, discussing 
the nature and effects of the treaty concluded during the past year, 
between the British and Dutch Governments, regulating the cession and 
interchange of certain territories in the East Indies, and the principles of 
commercial intercourse between the British and Dutch possessions in that 
quarter of the world. Other claims on our attention and our space have 
hitherto prevented us from entering into this subject; but we cannot 
longer postpone it, as it has not only given rise to much discussion here, 
but seems to have oCcasioned some diversity of opinion in India also. 
The loud exclamations uttered there, however, against the treaty and 
its supposed authors, must be taken with many grains of allowance, on 
account of the inveterate jealousy and hatred which the East India 
Company's agents have always cherished against their rivals in eastern 
monopoly. In their eyes the prosperity of the Dutch is in itself a de- 
plorable evil, even although it be attended with no disadvantage to our- 
selyes, but otherwise. Their existence is an eye-sore; their success 
odious ; an extension of their territory a most galling triumph over the 
servants of the honourable East India Company. Instead of feeling 
satisfaction at having got so well rid of Bencoolen, an unhealthy settle- 
ment of no political value, which cost the Company, it is said, nearly 
100,000/. per annum, they burn with indignation at the thought of the 
Dutch flag “‘ waving in triumph over the walls of Fort Marlborough !” 
It is not pretended that the island of Sumatra was necessary, or added 
any thing to the Company’s security ; and it is absurd to suppose that its 
possession will render the Dutch power dangerous: for it is not extent of 
territory, but its compactness and wealth, and the internal strength of a 
state, that render it formidable to its neighbours. The Dutch have, in 
fact, become less so, in proportion as they have now diffused their force 
over a wider surface, and undertaken the government of a numerous 
widely-scattered population, which will find them abundant occupation at 
home, so as effectually to prevent them from annoying their neighbours. 
In Sumatra they have to maintain a continual struggle with the Padrees, 
a sect of Mohammedans, becoming daily more formidable from their war- 
like spirit and increasing numbers. With these, when the check im- 
posed by the awe of British troops is withdrawn, the Dutch will have to 
contend single-handed ; nor will the wealth of their other settlements 
enable them to throw away annually a hundred thousand pounds on the 
island of Sumatra. Yet hear the extravagant strains in which the 
Company's servants in India sing a solemn dirge over the loss of this 
cumbersome and costly appendage : 

Singapore (say they, the equivalent obtained) is not of more intrinsic value 
than the smallest of the Poggys, and other invaluable islands with which is 
enriched the western coast of that magnificent continent, Sumatra! With this 
splendid country, teeming with gold and other invaluable products, after a 
lapse of one hundred and fifty years, England, by means of a treaty, (the 
pen, like a canker-worm, destroying inwardly what the sword is unable openly 
to accomplish!) is at length forbidden direct commercial intercourse, — 
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Sumatra,—the golden Ophir of antiquity ! the rich mart of spices and ivory in all 
ages! whose estimable products have proved the desire of every nation from 
the days of Solomon downwards,—is now entirely surrendered into the hands 
of the inveterate opposers of our country. Yet, Sir, with deference let me ask, 
for what have been made this tremendous sacrifice of the wealth of the East 
India Company, and surrender of its power, and, what is equivalent to its 
power,—its NaME—throughout the Archipelago? Why, a paltry island, situated 
at the extremity of the Malacca peninsula, which has hitherto, since its esta- 
blishment in 1819, been supported more by paragraphs in the newspapers than 
by any other recommendation,—-paragraphs and puffs more suitable to lottery 
tics than the germ of an empire intended to spread British glory, opu- 
ence, and reputation over the vast countries which lie scattered in the wide 
seas of Eastern Asia. For, with the sole exception of its port, and the con- 
venient situation of its harbour as a commercial depét, forming a mart for 
British goods, Singapore can boast of no other qualification.' 

But this exception is every thing: so that one indulging in similar 
flights of exaggeration might say, such a commercial depot is worth the 
gold of Ophir and the riches of Solomon! That wise king, moreover, did 
not accumulate his wealth by maintaining distant colonies at a surplus 
charge of fifteen or twenty talents of gold yearly ; nor by attempting to mo- 
nopolize their trade to the exclusion of other nations. On the contrary, he 
dealt with Hiram, king of Tyre, on the fair principle of exchange or 
barter, paying for what he received in measures of wheat and barley, 
and baths of wine and oil; and their ships of Tarshish, carrying on a 
joint trade, brought every three years rich cargoes “ of gold and silver, 
ivory, apes, and peacocks.” No mention is made of supporting forts and 
garrisons; and, no doubt, it must have been a free trade, as it turned out 
to be so very beneficial. For although the galeons and Indiamen (the 
Tarshish fleets of modern days) return oftener than once in three years, 
London and Madrid have not yet been overflowed with the precious 
metals as Solomon’s capital was. In regard to the vaunted riches of 
Sumatra, we need hardly observe, that a gold-mine, although it sounds 
magnificently, is often of less value than a stone-quarry ; since, in most 
cases, the expense of working exceeds the value of the metal procured. 
In that island, gold is indeed obtained in minute portions, after much 
painful labour in washing the sand deposited in the bed of some of the 
streams. It is quite ludicrous to put this in competition with the posses- 
sion ofa valuable entrepét, as Singapore may be, for diffusing British com- 
merce over the Indian Archipelago. But this is an object of very little 
concern to the partisans of the Company, provided their own exclusive 
privileges be promoted, and their pride gratified. ‘The same writer pro- 
ceeds to say: 

The ao and spices of Sumatra have long formed one of the most im- 
portant and valuable exports from the possessions of the Company into Britain ; 
and it was solely with the view of securing this lucrative branch of commercial 
enterprise to our country that the settlement of Fort Marlbro’ was originally 
projected and established. Yet in one moment, a blow, as unexpected as evi- 
dently it is hostile to the interests ofa B:itish company of merchants trading to 
the East Indies, and obviously advantageous to a Dutch mercantile association, 
is struck at the root of this most valuable branch of our trade, this great and 
powerful arm of the Company—viewed in the light of a commercial body— 





' From a Letter addressed to the Editor of the ‘Scotsman in the East,’ 
December 13, 1824. 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 6. S$ 
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which is transferred forthwith, without the smallest anticipation of such an 
event occurring, to the inveterate and bitter rivals of our commercial interests, 
whose spirit of enterprise and animosity towards Great Britain in her Asiatic 
possessjons, is known, and well known, to be in as full existence as at the 
period when Englishmen were subjected to imprisonment and massacre, 
through means of the same spirit of avarice and monopolizing cupidity, on the 
island of Amboyna! 

How monstrous and hateful a thing is ‘‘ monopolizing cupidity” and 
“ avarice” in the Dutch! But in the Leadenhall-street monopolists and 
their servants, how becoming and amiable! How unpardonably atrocious 
to execute Englishmen in a Dutch settlement, after being tried and con- 
victed by Dutch laws ; but we are expected to overlook the fact, that Eng- 
lishmen have often been tortured and starved to death by their own 
monopolizing countrymen in British India,* without even the form of 
trial. And if the execution of twenty individuals, according to the forms 
of law, at Amboyna was a massacre, what name shall we bestow on the 
destruction of several hundreds at Barrackpore without even a drum- 
head court-martial? Far be it from us to justify cruel and sanguinary 
measures in any part of the world, and by whomsoever perpetrated ; but 
we cannot help thinking it somewhat mal-a-propos in the Company’s re- 
gulated press at Calcutta, to declaim to the world about so old an affair 
as that of Amboyna, at a period when, within a few days, in the very 
neighbourhood, ten times more blood had been shed, without any form 
of trial, and for which not a shadow of justification has yet been offered. 

The mutual jealousy and recrimination of the Dutch and English mo- 
hopolists are only worthy of attention as proving, from their own mouths, 
that both are equally the enemies of the general welfare, and their power 
pernicious to the free trader. The most solid objection we have seen 
urged against the treaty, is its tendency to strengthen and confirm the 
monopoly of the spice islands, by putting the Dutch in possession of 
Sumatra, which yielded a large supply of pepper, and was also capable of 
of producing the finer spices, the clove, the nutmeg, &c. in sufficient 
quantities for British consumption, while their monopoly of the spice 
islands still exists, and is guaranteed to them by this treaty. We thus 
put it in their power more effectually to pursue the ancient execrable po- 
licy of shortening the supplies to the European market, and thereby ex- 
torting from us, as well as other nations, an exorbitant price for their 
spices. We cannot think that our present ministers would be so regard- 
less of the interests of their country as totally to overlook so serious an 
evil, Yet we do not see any provision made against it in the treaty; and, 
what is equally surprising, the pamphlet, to which we have referred, in 
like manner passes it over unnoticed, although the author is evidently a 
person intimately acquainted with the bearings of insular policy. After 
a rapid sketch of the relations between Great Britain and the United 
Provinces, previous to 1814, this writer observes :-— 

It is no part of my present plan to discuss the policy of those measures which 
were decided on by the allies at the treaty of Paris, and which, as regards the 
Netherlands, had for their object the formation of a barrier to the ambition and 
power of France on that frontier, by the erection of this new kingdom, and the 
chain of fortresses which defended it. Our ministers have been censured, 
not so much for this part of the plan, as the restoration of Java and its 





2 See Mill's History, vol. i. p. 48, note. 
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dependencies, which has given great umbrage to the mercantile interests, al- 
though this measure was perfectly in unison with the policy, and consistent with 
the principles, which Great Britain had been advocating and contending for, at 
the expense of so many sacrifices. Could she, consistently with these prinei- 

les, and in the face of Europe, have retained from her aneient ally, whose 
ae she was strengthening, the most valuable possession belonging to a coun- 
try which existed principally by its commerce? Our objects in the war just 
terminated had been opposed to aggrandisement and the right of conquest, 
which alone would have given us a title to these possessions. In another point 
of view, was the value of Java, &c. so well understood, or so manifest in 1813-14 
as it soon afterwards became? During the three years of British oecupation, it 
proved to the East India Company anything but an acquisition, and became in 
fact extremely burdensome. 

Of its staple productions, coffee and sugar, our West India colonies yielded 

more than sufficient, and claimed a peculiar protection, no matter how unrea- 
sonably, in their sale and consumption. It is not so much for the purpose of 
advocating the line of poli¢y so taken up by the British Government, that these 
circumstances are recalled to memory, as to account for the ro political 
oversight in restoring, without condition or equivalent, so valuable a possession. 
Here, indeed, then, is room for censure. It might be wise and liberal policy to 
restore Java to its ancient masters; but the interests of our own country, and 
of those, in particular, who had embarked in the trade of that island, claimed 
the protection of the Government, who might, at the proper time, have easily 
secured those privileges to which they were so justly entitled, and a preference 
in their treatment to other strangers, who had no such claims. This was neg- 
lected, or but very slightly adverted to, in the treaty with the Netherlands’ 
Government in 1814. Java and its dependencies, as well as the Island of 
Banca, (an acquisition exclusively British,) reverted to the Dutch, without one 
stipulation in favour of our commerce in the scale of duties, or distinction be- 
tween. us and other foreign nations ! 

In 1815, an expedition sailed from the ports of Holland to take over the Go- 
vernment of Java, &c., and in 1816, the Dutch flag once more waved over their 
ancient possessions in the Eastern seas. The proclamation of the Netherlands’ 
Government, on this occasion, breathed rather a liberal spirit; the ports were 
opened to all nations, under a moderate scale of duties, and free cultivation 
encouraged and permitted. English, Americans, French, Danes, &c. resorted 
to Batavia, and the minor ports: produce increased and advanced in value, 
and wealth poured into Java from many different channels. The receipts of the 
island rapidly improved under this wise system. During the British occupancy 
they had not exceeded seventeen millions of rupees, including the drafts on the 
Indian treasuries. They soon amounted to 20 millions, and had reached in 
1822-23, 28 millions! The English still carried on the principal commerce 
of the island, and experienced from the higher authorities, in the first in- 
stance, a great deal of politeness and consideration. This state of things, how- 
ever, was not intended to be permanent, and they soon had reason to lament 
the neglect of their own Government in not securing it by treaty. 


The evidence here afforded of the salutary influence of freedom of 
trade, wherever introduced, is rendered still stronger by the contrast 
which followed, arising from a restrictive system which was adopted, and 
which, while it cramped the trade with foreigners, is declared to have 
materially injured Java itself. In 1818, three commissioners having 
been appointed to frame a code of laws and regulations for the govern- 
inent of Java, as a part of the Netherlands’ dominions, the result of their 
labours is thus described :—~ 

A very material change took place under these regulations in the scale of 
duties ;—goods imported, had hitherto paid, by Dutch vessels, 6 per cent., and 
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by foreigners, 10 per cent. They were increased, on the former to 8, and on 
the latter to 16 per cent. on the prime cost. The export duties experienced a 
heavier increase : coffee, exported by Dutch vessels, formerly paid half a rupee 
per pecul, and by foreigners, one rupee. It was now advanced, jn the former 
to two, and in the latter to four, rupees per pecul, of which, however, one rupee 
was refunded in Holland, if the vessel discharged ata port of that country: 
other articles in like proportion. 


Afterwards, with the view of creating a colonial trading marine, the 
Dutch authorities at Java prohibited European ships from visiting any of 
the minor ports, with the exception of Samarang and Sourabaya ; and 
latterly, in 1820, restricted them to Batavia alone, thereby throwing all 
the coasting trade into the possession of country vessels. Still the British 
trader, by his superior skill and enterprise, was enabled to compete 
successfully with them, and enjoyed, we are told, the principal share of 
the trade: two-thirds of the colonial shipping, under the Netherlands’ 
flag, being owned, officered, and navigated by British naturalized inha- 
bitants. In a note on this subject, the author says :— 

The importance of this trade to Great Britain will be better estimated from the 
following facts :—In 1814, the value or amount of cotton goods, imported into 
Java for native consumption, did not exceed 30,000/. In 1820-1, it could not 
be less than 300,000/.: and they will not be over-rated in stating them, for the 
year 1824, at halfa million sterling. Indeed, the circumstance cf one com- 
mercial house in London having exported to the Archipelago, between the years 
1820 and 1824, inclusive, cotton manufactures of the actual cost value of 
600,000/., will speak more than volumes to the growing importance of this 
commerce to the British manufacturer—and, it might be added, to the revenues 
of Java; for this amount has been subjected to the import duties of from 16 to 
25 per cent. at Batavia, while their own manufactures have paid nothing. 

The taste, as well as circumstances, of the consumers have been consulted, 
and the fabrics, both white and printed, brought to the highest perfection. 

The exports to the islands far exceed those to the continent of India. The 
Hindoos are themselves a manufacturing people, and there is less room for the 
extension of our trade with them. What openings may not yet be found for 
the admission of these manufactures in the wide extent of the Eastern seas!— 
in the Siamese and Cochin Chinese empires,—the Phillipines,—Borneo, Suma- 
tra, &c. &c. where the natives have shown a decided predilection for them! 
True, the consumption of the Indian fabrics will be lessened, because the Bri- 
tish must supersede them, but a ready source of indemnity to them presents 
itselfin the cultivation of sugar and coffee, both of which can be grown at con- 
siderably less cost than in the West India colonies, and by free cultivators. 

It is this trade—created, let it be remembed, by the British—which the 
Dutch are now endeavouring to engross to themselves, and these heavy impo- 
sitions will, no doubt, very materially check its growth, wherever their influence 
and authority extends, particularly in Java, where we are likely to lose the sup- 
ply of five to six millions of customers, if the present scale of 25 per cent. duty 
(made, by their process of valuation, 35, and even 40, per cent. in some cases) 
be submitted to. 

When we read these mournful lamentations on the evils of Datch 
monopoly, and the injury done to British commerce by its exclusion from 
the Indian islands, we cannot help asking—Who excludes the British 
merchant from China? Who banishes him from the continent of India, 
and shuts up the interior of that country from the amelioration of British 
eapital, skill, and industry ? Is Great Britain robbed and defrauded of 
these far richer fields of agricultural and commercial enterprise by the 
Dutch? No: but by the English East India Company, 2 much more 
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deadly enemy to British commerce. This writer seems to sneer at the 
treaty, because it stipulates that Great Britain shall, in the Netherlands’ 
Indian ports, only stand on the footing of ‘“ the most favoured nation ;” 
observing, that there is no difference made by the Dutch between the 
most favoured and the least. But will the East India Company make 
such a stipulation, in regard to the territories included within its charter ? 
Will it allow the British merchant to purchase the tea of China on the 
footing of the most favoured nation? No; the French, the American, 
even the Dutch trader, has a preference ; and we must be content to have 
our tea on the sole condition of paying a tax of one or two millions an- 
nually to the Company. No other nation on earth would sufier a body 
of commercial monopolists to saddle it with such a tribute ; an imposition 
more galling and disgraceful than that which drove America to renounce 
its allegiance to the British crown. 

The Dutch authorities, further to encourage their own trade, and give 
it a preference over that of other countries, then raised the duties on 
cotton and woollen goods of foreign manufacture imported into their 
Indian settlements, to twenty-five per cent., and ten per cent. more if 
imported from any foreign settlement to the eastward of the Cape. The 
avowed reason of this was, that in some other countries encouragement 
was given to the production of such goods as gave them an advantage 
over those of Dutch manufacture, which therefore required to be pro- 
tected by a countervailing extra duty. ‘The author justly remarks, that 
their proclamation does not set forth what are ‘‘ those privileges that 
attach to this branch of industry in other countries,” which were to be 
counterbalanced by a protecting duty of twenty-five per cent. Dis- 
approving entirely of every factitious system of commerce supported by 
alternate duties and premiums, we are glad to find in this pamphlet evi- 
dence, that the more fetters were imposed upon trade by the Dutch, the 
worse it was for themselves : ' 

It is a fact, from which useful inferences may be drawn by a nation con- 
sidered to be alive to their own interests, that every step which the Dutch have 
taken towards the exclusion of the British trade, has been followed by conse- 
quences injurious and prejudicial to the prosperity of their own possessions. 
Java flourished under a liberal system and a free trade: since the year 1818, 
when that system became at firstnarrowed, and subsequently altogether changed, 
the finances of the colony have been gradually involved in embarrassment. 
Even the high duties, as well as the increased price of their produce, have been 
inadequate to support the expenses which an overgrown civil and military 
establishment (called for by the extent of their dependencies) have brought 
upon them. In some of these dependencies, hostilities have been carried on 
against the natives, and expeditions have been necessary for their security, as 
well as the support of the national honour, at enormous cost to the Java Go- 
vernment, for they derive no aid from the Netherlands; yet they do net appear 
sensible of the folly they have committed, in adding to the number of these 
small and useless dependencies, or of extending themselves in every direction. 

We concur with the author in thinking, that it is an unwise policy in 
the Dutch to aim at wide extension of territory, and that they ought 
rather to bestow their whole attention on the cultivation and improve- 
ment of the most valuable of the islands they already possess. Of some 
of these he forms a much more unfavourable estimate than we were pre- 
pared for. The spices of Amboyna and Java are said to cost (including, 
of course, both the cost of production, and the charges of governing and 
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defending the islands) more than double the price at whieh they have 
been disposed of at Batavia and the Netherlands. The tin of Banca is 
said to fall short of the charges attending that island, by two or three lacs 
of rupees. Lastly, Pontiana, Banjir Massin, Sambass, Macassar, and 
the Celebes, are pronounced to be all more or less burthensome to the 
general government ; and, in the language of the writer, ‘‘ Java, beautiful 
and fertile Java, must pay for all!” How groundless, then, the outery 
raised in India, as if the Dutch were becoming politically too formidable 
from the late extension of their settlements, when the possession of the 
west coast of Sumatra, with its fierce and warlike inhabitants, will, iv 
fact, greatly increase their public disbursements and political difficulties. 
In short, the English and Dutch have no need to dispute about territory, 
of which both have quite enough ; and they ought rather to emulate each 
other in striving to determine which can most improve their own, It is 
for their mutual interest to cultivate an amicable commercial intercourse, 
which would serve to call forth and improve the resources of both states. 
This treaty seems to have had this object sincerely in view; and in so 
far as balancing political power is concerned, and obviating the causes of 
collision and difference, may answer its object. But, on the other hand, 
it is quite inadequate to protect the interests of British commerce against 
the spirit of monopoly which has become so inveterate in the East; and if 
the hopes formed of it be disappointed, it will be chiefly owing to this 
cause. - 

The first article of the treaty stipulates, that the English and Dutch 
shall trade with each other in their Indian possessions, each “ on the 
footing of the most fayoured nations.” But if the Dutch have shut all 
their ports but one, namely, Batavia, against all foreign vessels, will this 
single port be an equivalent to us for our admission of them into all the 
ports of the Indian continent, Ceylon, &c. ? 

Secondly, The subjects and vessels of one nation are not to pay, upon 
importation or exportation at the ports of the other in the Eastern seas, 
beyond double the duty charged to the subjects and vessels of the nation 
to which the port belongs. If the latter pay no duty on any article, then 
the former are not to be charged above six per cent. Notwithstanding, 
it appears the Java Government had imposed a duty of twenty-five per 
cent. on British cottons and woollens ; and it is said that the negotiators 
do not consider them protected from this imposition. To our apprehen- 
sion, it is a plain violation of the very letter of the treaty, which is other- 
wise a deception upon the public. But it is still more strongly opposed 
to the declared spirit of it, and the mutual professions of liberality in 
commercial intercourse made by the negotiators. A note, addressed by 
Messrs. Canning and Wynn to the Netherlands Government, in the 
interchange of congratulations on the conclusion of the treaty, ends with 
these words : 

The disputes being now ended, which, during two centuries, have occasion- 
ally produced irritation, there will henceforward be no rivalry between the Eng- 
lish and the Dutch, except for the more effectual establishment of those principles 
of liberal policy which both have this day asserted in the face of the world! 

On this high-sounding declaration, the author of this pamphlet re- 
marks : 

Very beautiful, certainly! How easily and satisfactorily these disputes are 
terminated, and what a heavenly prospect of future tranquillity and emulation is 
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here opened to the two nations! Now, how stands the fact?—A year has 
elapsed since this treaty was signed and these principles proclaimed in the face 
of the world. We know that it had been received in Java several months, 
when the last accounts, reaching to November, were despatched from Batavia, 
and yet up to that period, not the slightest relaxation in the obnoxious restric- 
tions and duties had taken place ; indeed, so far from it, additional rigour and 
severity had been exercised: vessels which had gunpowder on board for 
Singapore, have been refused permission to land any part of their cargo which 
was consigned to Batavia; and after being detained under seizure, have been 
ordered away, to the injury and "eign of the innocent parties, who shipped 
in entire ignorance,—not only that gunpowder formed part of the cargo, but 
that it was contraband in Java, if destined to another port. 

It is impossible to believe that Messrs. Canning and Wynn will sub- 
mit to this ; otherwise they will have the mortification of being told, that 
the fruits of their able diplomatic services is to place their countrymen in 
a& worse situation than they were before ; and their flaming professions of 
“ asserting the principles of liberal policy in the face of the world,” will 
be regarded as a mockery of the British public, which allows itself to be 
thus deluded by empty words. 

The third article of the treaty is satisfactory ; as it provides that no 
compact shall hereafter be formed with any native power by either party 
to the prejudice of the other; and abrogates any such stipulation if it 
existed in former treaties. But the seventh article guarantees to the 
Dutch the monopoly of the Moluccas or Spice Islands, so long and until 
“‘ the Netherlands Government shall think fit to abandon the monopoly 
of spices”! This, coupled with the entire cession of Sumatra, the only 
considerable island in our possession capable of yielding the clove, the 
nutmeg, and mace, is, to our apprehension, a very rash and incensiderate 
arrangement. Bencoolen alone was able, we are informed on good 
authority, to produce a sufficient quantity of the finer spices to supply 
British consumption. Some part of the stock still remains on hand, but 
it cannot last beyond a few years, and then we are left at the mercy of 
the Dutch monopolists. It is to be expected that they will speedily 
contract the cultivation of the spices within the circle of their exclusive 
trade—the Moluccas; and they have, it appears, narrowed British 
commerce to a single port in Java. Consequently, the effect of the treaty 
is, to shut Great Britain almost completely out of the islands, and to 
secure the market of the finer spices, mentioned above, exclusively to the 
Dutch. The only consolation held out to the public is, that Singapore, 
now secured to us, is adapted to the cultivation of the clove and nutmeg ; 
but would a wise minister conclude a commercial treaty of this descrip- 
tion on the mere speculative chance of what may be produced by a small 
island, in point of territory altogether insignificant, and, we believe, yet 
chiefly covered with jungle? Mr. Canning urges in excuse for his indulg- 
ence to the Dutch monopoly of spices, that he could not have the face to 
argue with them against it, knowing that they might reply—‘‘ And 
have not you your monopoly of salt, opium, &c. in British India ?”— 
This is another of the blessings we owe to the East India Company : 
that not only does the nation suffer directly the worst effects of its mis- 
chievous policy, but, indirectly also, its consequences are retaliated 
by foreign states upon the British merchant. The present treaty there- 
fore may with more truth be raid to “ assert the principle of mono- 
poly in the face of the world.” The only parties whose interests are 
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taken care of, are the Dutch and English monopolists: the former being 
still better secured in the spice trade; the latter being relieved of a very 
expensive settlement, and enabled more effectually to shut out all 
Europeans from the Continent of India. This grand object of its policy 
has been much forwarded by obtaining possession of the settlements there 
belonging to the Dutch; and from the desire expressed in Parliament at 
the same time, to get rid, if possible, of other foreigners in a similar man- 
ner, there can be no doubt of the main object of the treaty. It is evident, 
then, from the confession of the right honourable Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, that he must do away with that great public nuisance—the East 
India Company's Monopoly—before he can ‘have the face” to call upon 
other powers to act upon liberal principles, and allow British commerce to 
flow unrestrained among the nations of the East. Till then, the enterprise 
of the British empire, whose trade has laid the foundation of so much of 
its present greatness, must continue to be weighed down by restrictions, 
and shut out by monopolies and exclusions from the finest marts of com- 
merce in the world! 


HARP OF THE SOUL, 


Harp of the Soul! oh breathe to me 
The anthem that my Laura taught, 
In youth’s exulting melody, 
When all with hope and joy was fraught. 


Then fondly did my heart rejoice, 

To hear thy chords with magic strung ; 
And the deep cadence of the voice, 

That from her burst of rapture sprung. 


Wake the wild spell with transport blent, 
The Syren o’er the senses threw, 

As low her fragile form she bent, 
And from thy chords such music drew. 


Her eye of inspiration beam’d 
The soften’d ray of pure devotion ; 

Or then with Love's own lightning gleam’d, 
As swell'd the strain of deep emotion, 


But, silent Harp! thy music fled 
With Laura’s evanescent love : 
And now, forlorn, to sadness wed, 
I mourn the joy I ne'er may prove. 


Yet thou, deserted Harp! art dear 

To him, like thee, thus left alone ; 
While fond affection lingers near, 

To worship, though the idol’s gone ! 


Calcutta. 
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UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF A TRAVELLER IN THE EAST. 
No. II. 


Entrance to the Mediterranean Sea.— Description of Gibraltar, and 
History of its celebrated Siege. 


Tue entrance to the Mediterranean Sea, being not more than five or 
six leagues across, affords an interesting view of two opposite quarters of 
the globe, the scenery of which bears a strong resemblance to each other, 
and is remarkable for high barren masses of Yeck, skirted on the sea- 
shore by fertile slopes of land, with small watch-towers, at short distauces, 
guarding the coast. 

The most remarkable circumstance which strikes the attention of a 
stranger, on his first entering the Mediterranean, is the constant setting 
of the current inward through the Straits, without any visible outlet for 
such an accumulation of water; and though many nautical men believe 
it to be carried back into the Atlantic, by a strong under-current, yet no 
experiments have confirmed the truth of such an hypothesis, The 
learned Doctor Halley has suggested, that the expense of water by eva- 
poration is alone sufficient to account for the constant current which runs 
from the ocean into this sea, without looking for any other cause ; to 
which, however, it has been objected, that this could not be an adequate 
reason, from the probability of there being an equal evaporation both 
from this sea and the ocean. This objection is certainly groundless ; for 
in the summer the land is always much hotter than the water, and its 
surrounding air more dry ; consequently the evaporation of all mediterra- 
nean, or inland seas, must be infinitely greater than that of the ocean in 
the same parallel, where the air, from being saturated, continues in the 
same temperature for many successive days ; besides that, the water eva- 
porated from all mediterranean seas is, in summer, immediately carried to- 
wards the land, where great part of it remains, being either precipitated 
there in rain for the benefit of the earth, or retained on the summits of 
the mountains in the form of ice and snow, and the residue but slowly 
returned through the medium of streams or rivers. ‘The quantity of water 
thus raised in vapour, and retained there for these beneficial purposes, 
can only be supplied by a constant current from that part of the Atlantic 
with which it communicates. If this hypothesis be founded in truth, it 
will also readily account for the equatorial currents ; for during the equi- 
noxes, and for some weeks preceding and following them, the evaporation 
near the equator must be very considerable; the surrounding water, 
therefore, will flow in to supply the deficiency, and consequently in all 
parts of the ocean, where it is not obstructed by land, will produce at the 
seasons of the equinoxes opposite currents from the two poles towards the 
equator. 

The coast of Barbary, on the south side of the Straits, has been a scene 
of such turbulence, cruelty, and bloodshed, as to make one turn with 
horror and disgust from its annals. Its possession by the original Moors 
of Africa, their conquest by the Romans under Julius Cesar, the revolt 
of his generals, the establishment of the Vandal kingdom, the expedition 
of the renowned Belisarius, and their final overthrow by the Saracens, 
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form striking eras in their history. Since the conquest of Egypt by the 
Saracens, and the removal of the caliphate to that country, the whole 
maritime tract, from the Egyptian confines to the Straits of Gibraltar, 
has become a nest of pirates, to whom Great Britain, for a long series of 
years, sent annual presents of warlike stores, as a bribe or tribute, pro- 
fessedly to maintain a commerce, which she could well command by the 
power of her maritime force alone; and as these marauders often em- 
ployed their supplies from Britain in the capture of her vessels, and the 
enslaving of her subjects, it is impossible to reflect on the combination 
of folly and meanness exhibited in this policy, without detestation and 
abhorrence ! 

Cape Tariffa, a little to the southward of the renowned Trafalgar, the 
spot where the immortal Nelson fell— 


With all his blushing honours thick upon him, 


forms the southern boundary of Spain, the ancient Iberia; a country 
that, divided and subdivided between contending powers, has been a 
theatre of action, where the scenes have often changed: alternately pos- 
sessed by the Vandals, Goths, and Moors, whose decisive battle at Xeres, 
in Andalusia, rendered them for a time completely masters of the coun- 
try. The mountaineers of Asturias having, after a short period of slavery, 
thrown off the yoire they had impatiently sustained, revived the power of 
the Goths, by placing Don Pelayo, or Pelagus, a prince of the blood, on 
the throne, who headed those nobles that had retired to the mountains 
after the fatal battle of Xeres ; and thus the first monarchy was reared. 
As the Christians gained ground on the infidels, between whom the contests 
were dreadful and sanguinary, other kingdoms gradually succeeded, un- 
til the different independencies that arose amounted to nearly as many 
as there were provinces. ‘These were gradually lost in the respective so- 
vereignties of Arragon and Castile, which were themselves united by the 
marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella ; under whose auspices the discovery of 
America by Columbus was effected, and the kingdoms of Naples and 
Navarre conquered. The Spanish troops also took Gibraltar from the 
Moors, and subdued their kingdom of Granada, by which the independ- 
ence of Spain became finally confirmed ; but before this was effected, 
according to the magnificent style of the Spanish historians, eight cen- 
turies of almost uninterrupted war had elapsed, and three thousand seven 
hundred battles had been fought! Indeed, the conquest of the last Mo- 
hammedan power in Spain, which required six years to effect, was consi- 
dered'a service of such importance, that the Pope bestowed the title of 
Catholic Majesty on Ferdinand, as an honorary distinction; and Henry 
VII. of England ordered a Te Deum to be performed in St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral, in order to celebrate as well as solemnize the event. Hume, 
speaking of this period, observes: ‘ Spain, which had hitherto been al- 
most entirely occupied within herself, now became formidable by the 
union of Arragon and Castile, in the persons of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
who, being princes of great capacity, employed their force in enterprises 
the most advantageous to their combined monarchy, The conquest of 
Granada from the Moors was then undertaken, and brought near to a 
happy conclusion ; and, in that expedition, the military genius of Spain 
was revived, honour and security were attained, ard her princes, no 
longer kept in awe by a domestic enemy so dangerous, began to enter 
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into all the transactions of Europe, and to make a great figure in every 
war and negotiation.” 

In contrasting the present naval superiority of Great Britain with the 
maritime power and science of Spain and Portugal, the mind is naturally 
led to wonder at the rapid ascendancy gained by the former, more parti- 
cularly when it is remembered that England ranks inferior to both in 
point of early efforts towards extending commerce and discovery, The 
palm of glory, in that respect, belongs to Portugal, though it has been long 
since tarnished by her subsequent weakness and indolence. The British 
Bard acknowledges their claim with all that liberality of sentiment and 
enthusiasm of feeling, which characterize his effusions :— 

Then from ancient gloom emerged, 
The rising world of trade! the genius then 
Of navigation, that in hopeless sloth 
Had slumbered on the vast Atlantic deep 
For idle ages, starting, heard at last, 
The Lusitanian Prince, who, heaven-inspired, 
To love of useful glory roused mankind, 
And in unbounded commerce mixed the world ! 

And even when Camoens wrote the first books of the Lusiad, which his 
elegant translator, Mickle, conjectures to have been about the reign of 
Henry VIII., of so little importance did England appear in the commer- 
cial and maritime scale, that the poet, in his description of Europe 
(Book 3d) entirely omits this country; and in the beautiful episode 
(Book 6th) respecting the Twelve English Knights, so intimately connected 
with the history of Portugal, which Veloso introduces to cheer his com- 
panions of the mid-watch, Camoens merely notices England as being 
always covered with snow :— 

La na grande Inglaterra, que de neve 
Boreal semper abunda. 


In accounting for the backwardness of England in an undertaking of 
so much glory, historians assign various reasons. During the Saxon hep- 
tarchy, Britain, split into many petty kingdoms, which were perpetually 
at variance with each other, exposed to the fierce incursions of the Danes 
and other northern pirates, and sunk in barbarity and ignorance, was in 
no condition to cultivate commerce, or indeed to pursue any system of 
useful and salutary policy. When a better prospect began to open, by 
the union of the kingdom under one monarch, the Norman conquest took 
place, which occasioned a sudden and total revolution of property, from 
which the nation did not recover during several reigns. By the time the 
constitution had begun to acquire some stability, and the English had 
been so incorporated with their conquerors, as to become one people, the 
nation engaged with no less ardour than imprudence in support of the 
pretensions of their sovereigns to the crown of France; and long wasted 
its vigour and genius in its wild efforts to conquer that kingdom. 
When, by ill success and repeated disappointments, a period was put to 
this fatal phrensy, and the nation, beginning to enjoy some repose, had 
leisure to breathe out, and to gather new strength, the destructive wars 
between the houses of York and Lancaster broke out, and involved the 
kingdom in the worst of all calamities. Thus, besides the common ob- 
structions of commerce, occasioned by the feudal government, and the 
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state of manners during the middle ages, its progress in England was re- 
tarded by peculiar causes; and such a succession of events adverse to 
the commercial spirit, was alone sufficient to have checked its growth, 
although every other other circumstance had favoured it. The English 
were, accordingly, one of the last nations in Europe who availed them- 
selves of those commercial advantages which were natural or peculiar to 
their country. Their subsequent rapid strides have, however, fully com- 
pensated for their tardiness. 

The kingdom of Spain, though it appeared next to Portugal in the 
progress of discovery and commerce, was a mere scion, in this respect, 
taken from an older tree, which the state of Genoa had long cultivated ; 
for the same causes which prevented England from attaining an early 
maritime ascendancy, had an equal effect on Spain in her domestic con- 
tests with the Moors ; and but for the circumstance of Columbus literally 
forcing his services on the attention of Ferdinand and Isabella, after of- 
fering them to other countries in vain, that kingdom would have appeared 
equally late in the progress of discovery and commerce. 

The Bay of Gibraltar, in which we anchored, is safe and commodious, 
and though it has the Spanish towns of St. Roque on the north, and 
Algeziras on the west, it is so well commanded by the fortifications, as to 
make it perfectly secure for British vessels, even in time of war. The 
inner harbour is formed by two moles, projecting into the sea, making a 
kind of artificial basin. These are well planted with heavy cannon, and, 
like the whole of the fortifications on the rock, are bomb-proof. The 
landing-place is a spacious wharf, at the end of which is a regular town- 
gate, where sentries are posted to examine all who pass, and to prevent 
all persons from communicating with the town who are not provided with 
pratique, ¢. ¢. a license from the health-office of the port to land. The 
town itself is built at the foot of an immense mountain, anciently called 
Calpe, which, with Mount Abyla, on the African shore, (now called Ape’s 
Hill,) formed the famous pillars of Hercules. This abrupt and mountain- 
ous mass, with great propriety called the Rock of Gibraltar. is computed to 
be 1400 feet above the level of the sea, and rises so steeply from its base 
to its summit on all sides, as to make it in many places perfectly perpen- 
dicular. It appears, at a little distance, one mass of solid rock, incapable 
of the least vegetation ; and the roads, which have been cut with great 
labour and expense, are invariably in zig-zag directions, as it would be 
literally impossible to ascend ina straight line. On the summit, there are 
two signal-posts and watch-towers, with a battery to each, to give alarm 
in case of danger: and in every part of this immense rock that is at all 

‘accessible to human tread, large caverns have been dug and port-holes 
opened through the sides, forming subterranean batteries, the elevation 
of which alone would prevent an enemy’s fire from reaching them, while 
the same cause would enable them to pour destruction on the heads of 
their assailants. The principal part of these fortifications guard the nar- 
row isthmus that connects the rock with the continent of Spain, and, op- 
posing so formidable a front, renders it literally impregnable to the 
largest besieging force, nor could any thing but treachery wrest it from 
the hands of its present possessurs. I could not learn the exact number 
of cannon mounted, but heard it supposed to be nearly a thousand ; and 
our precarious stay, added to the difficulty of obtaining official permis- 
sion, prevented my seeing those stupendous efforts of military skill which 
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the fortifications exhibit. About mid-way up the mountain, is an ancient 
Moorish castle, in a state of excellent preservation for its age, but being 
now converted into a military magazine, strangers cannot obtain admis- 
sion. From the ships in the bay it has a good appearance, and looks like 
an octangular building of stone, which has a greyish cast, and is about 
the usual height and circumference of garrison citadels, From its com- 
manding situation it must have been admirably well adapted to the pur- 
poses of a governor's residence, or a stronghold, during the Moorish wars 
with Spain. 

The town of Gibraltar, stretching itself along the foot of the rock, and 
rising gradually from the shore, forms a kind of amphitheatre, and, from 
the bay, has a charming appearance. It is about a mile in length, and 
a quarter of a mile in breadth, allowing for its irregularities of shape, and 
is said to contain, independent of its garrison, about 2000 English, and 
nearly 5000 foreigners. The houses are, in general, well built, partaking 
partly of the English and partly of the Spanish style of architecture, cal- 
culated in every respect for the situation and climate. The public build- 
ings are excellent, and the streets, though narrow, are well paved, and 
present an air of health and cleanliness not often to be met with in this 
part of the world. The language most in use is Spanish, but in 
this it may be called a modern Babel, for its inhabitants comprise nearly 
every nation, kindred, and tongue: English, French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Italians, Turks, Greeks, Moors, Arabs, and Jews, with interme- 
diate classes and divisions even of these. The French and English dress 
much the same as in their respective countries. ‘The Spaniards assume 
an air of grandeur amidst their poverty that is truly ludicrous. Their 
people of distinction are attended by all the parade that can be imagined ; 
and the clergy, in their monastic habits of humiliation, seem to look on 
the laity as a race of inferior beings. In the middle ranks of society, 
there is something really interesting, particularly about the Spanish ladies, 
They possess, in general, elegantly proportioned figures, the effect of which 
is heightened by a majestic gait, in which they are said to excel every na- 
tion on the globe. ‘Their complexion is a fine brunette; their features 
regular, with small lips and beautifully white teeth, They dress univer- 
sally in black, with a scarf or hood thrown over the head, which covers 
the ears and neck, and falls carelessly over the shoulders; it is difficult 
to describe it with precision, yet its effect is highly interesting. There are, 
indeed, a thousand dangerous allurements in the beauties of an Andalu- 
sian woman, and something irresistibly bewitching in eyes full of fire and 
expression, that vivaciously sparkle from beneath a fine arched brow, ne- 
gligently shaded by dark glossy tresses, and occasionally eclipsed by the 
seemingly accidental intervention of an elegant fan, the graceful exer- 
cise of which displays an arm that serves but to rivet admiration more 
firmly. They are, however, so piously attended by lynx-eyed gover- 
nesses, maiden aunts, and human Cerberuses, that one can but silently 
admire and pity them. The lower orders of Spaniards here are com- 
posed chiefly of Andalusian peasants, who bring supplies to the garrison 
andtown. They have preserved the costume of the age of Cervantes, 
and exactly resemble the peasantry of the oldest Spanish paintings. 
They wear high and short-quartered shoes of light brown leather, tied with 
a rove-knot of some gay-coloured ribbon ; cotton or silk stockings (often in 
rags): velvet or leather breeches, the knees and flap finely worked with 
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cord, round silver buttons hanging by a silver chain instead of an eye, 
and long open slits cut round the thigh, with a white lining underneath ; 
a white calico shirt, open at the neck, and sometimes turning down over 
the shoulders with a frilled collar, like children at home; a jacket made 
of the same materials as the breeches, worked with cord, silver buttons 
and chain, and open slits round the arms; with a black velvet cap and 
feather, ornamented with tassels, not much unlike our college caps with 
the trenchers taken off. I was at first surprised to see persons of so low 
a rank in life wearing so expensive a dress, as I think it could not be 
made in England for less than 20/. or 30/.; but I was told their wives 
and children in the country are employed in making them, and that oné 
suit lasts them for many years, which [ was ready to believe from the 
thread-bare condition in which most of them appeared to be. The 
Portuguese and Italians dress as in their own countries. The Turks with 
much splendour of costume. The Greeks nearly the same, except in-the 
colour of their turbans and slippers, to which they are restricted in their 
choice by their imperious masters. ‘The Moors, great part of whom are 
blacks, wear also the Mohammedan dress, as they profess that religion. 
The Arabs, some of whom are Bedouins, or Wanderers of the Desert, 
having no fixed residence or habitation, are literally rolled up in a singular 
garment of white serge or stuff, large enough to make two pair of sea 
blankets, wearing neither shirt, cap, nor shoes. And the Armenians, and 
Barbary ,Jews, who are chiefly pedlars and porters, forming the lowest 
grade in the scale of this mixed multitude, and treated with indignity 
on all sides, are glad to cover their nakedness with any garment their pre- 
carious gains will allow them to procure, reserving to themselves no other 
distinction than that of shaving their heads, and wearing short beards, 
rigidly adhering to all the mortifications imposed by their creed. 

. After the conquest of Gibraltar from the Moors, it remained in the 
hands of the Spaniards until the year 1704, when it was taken by the 
English. The circumstance is thus related by Smollett, in his Continua- 
tion of Hume’s History : 

“On the 16th day of June, Sir George Rooke being joined by Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, resolved to proceed up the Mediterranean in quest of 
the French fleet, which had sailed thither from Brest, and which Rooke 
had actually discovered in the preceding month, on their voyage to Toulon. 
On the 17th day of July, the Admirals called a council of war, in the 
rvad of ‘Tetuan, when they resolved to make an attempt upon Gibraltar, 
which was but slenderly provided with a garrison. Thither they sailed ; 
and on the 2Ist day of the same month, the Prince of Hesse landed on 
the Isthmus with 1800 marines. On summoning the Governor to sur- 
render, he was answered, that the place would be defended to the last 
extremity. Next day the Admiral gave orders for cannonading the 
town. Perceiving that the enemy were driven from their fortifications at 
the South Mole Head, he commanded Captain Whitaker to arm all 
the boats, and assault that quarter. The Captains Hicks and Jumper, 
who happened to be nearest the Mole, immediately manned their pin- 
naces, and entered the fortifications sword in hand. The Spaniards 
sprung a mine, by which two lieutenants and about a hundred men were 
killed or wounded. Nevertheless, the two Captains took possession of 
the platform, and kept their ground until they were sustained by Captain 
Whitaker and the rest of the seamen, who took by storm a redoubt 
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betwixt the Mole and the town. The Governor then capitulated, and 
the Prince of Hesse entered the place, amazed at the success of this 
attempt, considering the strength of the fortifications, which might have 
been defended by fifty men against a numerous army.” 

By the treaty of peace between Great Britain and Spain, it was ceded 
by Philip to Queen Anne, with the island of Minorca, on condition that 
the inhabitants should enjey their estates, and the exercise of the Roman 
Catholic religion. 

In 1727 it was besieged. The trenches were opened before this for- 
tress on the 11th day of February, by the Condé de las Torres, at the 
head of 20,000 men. The place was well provided for a defence, and 
the old Earl of Portmore, who was at that time Governor, embarked with 
a reinforeement from England, under convoy of a fleet commanded by 
Sir Charles Wager. He arrived at Gibraltar in the beginning of April, 
where he landed the troops with ammunition and stores. At the same 
time 500 men arrived from Minorca, making the garrison 6000, who, 
being plentifully supplied with fresh provisions from the coast of Barbary, 
treated their besiegers with contempt. 

In 1779, immediately succeeding the Spanish declaration of war, it 
was again closely invested ; and though the Spanish batteries were not in 
a sufficient state of forwardness to annoy the garrison to any extent, they 
suffered much from a dreadful scarcity, the daily food of many being 
thistles, dandelion, &c. Admiral Rodney was, therefore, sent with a 
fleet of transports to its relief, and had been but a few days at sea before 
he captured a large fleet of frigates and transports, bound with supplies 
from St. Sebastian to Cadiz; and had scarcely adjusted the distribution 
of his prizes, when, off Cape St. Vincent, he fell in with a Spanish squa- 
dron, consisting of eleven sail of the line, and, after a brilliant action, 
captured three of seventy guns, and the Admiral’s ship of eighty, the 
whole of which he took to Gibraltar, and thus afforded them a seasonable 
relief. After his departure for the West Indies, the blockade was again 
renewed ; but the Spaniards, under Don Barcelo, were defeated in an 
attempt to burn the English shipping in the harbour, and their plans, for 
the moment, rendered quite abortive. 

In the mean time, the court of Spain, mortified at their repeated dis- 
appointments, determined to make still greater exertions for the reduction 
of Gibraltar. Their works were carried on with more vigour than ever ; 
and having by experiment found the inefficacy of a blockade, they re- 
solved to try the effects of a bombardment. Their batteries were mounted 
with guns of the heaviest metal, and with mortars of the largest dimen- 
sions. These disgorged torrents of fire on a narrow isthmus; and it 
seemed, says Barlow, as if not only the works, but the rock itself, must 
have been overwhelmed, for all distinctions of parts were lost in flames 
and smoke. This cannonade continued day and night, almost incessantly, 
for three weeks, in every twenty-four hours of which, 100,000Jbs. 
of gunpowder were used, and between four and five thousand shot and 
shells went through the town. It then slackened, but was not intermitted 
for one whole day for upwards of twelve months. The fatigues of the 
garrison were extreme. ‘The town itself was nearly destroyed ; and such 
of the inhabitants as were not buried in the ruins of their houses, or torn 
to pieces by the shells, fled to the most remote parts of the rock; but 
destruction followed them to places which had always been deemed 
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secure. No scene could be more deplorable. Mothers and children, 
clasped in each other’s arms, were so completely torn to pieces, that it 
seemed more like an annihilation of their shattered fragments, than a dis- 
persion of them; and even ladies of the greatest sensibility and most 
delicate constitutions, deemed themselves happy to be admitted to a few 
hours of repose in the barracks, amidst the noise of a crowded soldiery, 
and the groans of the wounded and dying. At the first onset, General 
Elliott, the Governor, retorted on the besiegers a shower of fire; but 
foreseeing the difliculty of procuring supplies, he soon retrenched, and 
received, with comparative unconcern, the fury and violence of his ad- 
versaries. By the latter end of the year, the besiegers had brought their 
works to that state of perfection which they intended. The care and 
ingenuity employed upon them were extraordinary. The best engineers 
of France and Spain had united their abilities, and both kingdoms were 
filled with sanguine expectations of success. In this juncture, when. all 
Europe was in suspense concerning the fate of the garrison, and when, 
from the prodigious efforts made for its reduction, many believed that it 
could not hold out much longer, a sally was projected and executed, 
which, in about two hours, destroyed those works that had required so 
much time, labour, and skill to accomplish. A body of 2000 men, under 
General Ross, made an attack, under cover of the night, on the exterior 
front of their lines, when the Spaniards gave way on every side. Their 
magazines and works were blown up, their cannon spiked, and all de- 
molished, with an inconsiderable loss in the detachment who accomplished 
it. This unexpected event disconcerted the besiegers; but they soon 
recovered from their alarm, and, with a perseverance peculiar to their 
nation, determined to prosecute the siege, more particularly as the redue- 
tion of Minorea had inspired them with fresh motives to exercise their 
indefatigable ardour and perseverance. 

The Duke de Crillon, who had been recently successful in the siege 
of Minorca, was appeinted to conduct the siege of Gibraltar; and it was 
resolved to employ the whole strength of the Spanish monarchy in second- 
ing his operations. No means were neglected, or expense spared, that 
promised to forward the views of the besiegers. From the failure of all 
the plans hitherto adopted for effecting the reduction of Gibraltar, it was 
resolved to adopt new ones; and among the various projects for this pur- 
pose, one, which had been formed by the Chevalierd’Arcon, was deemed 
the most worthy of trial. ‘This was,to construct such floating batteries 
as could neither be sunk nor fired; with this view their bottoms were 
made of the thickest timber, and their sides of wood and cork long soaked 
in water, with a large layer of wet sand between. To prevent the effect 
of red-hot balls, a number of pipes were contrived to carry water through 
every part of them, and pumps were provided to keep these constantly 
supplied with water. The people on board were to be sheltered from the 
fall of bombs by a cover of rope-netting, which was made sloping, and 
overlaid with wet hides. These floating batteries, ten in number, were 
made out of the keels of large vessels cut down for the purpose, and 
carried from ten to twenty-eight guns each, aud were seconded by eighty 
large boats, mounted with guns of heavy metal, and also by a host of 
frigates, ships of force, and some hundreds of small craft. ~ 

General Elliott, the intrepid defender of Gibraltar, was not ignorant 
that inventions of a peculiar kind were prepared against him, but he knew 
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nothing of their construction. He, nevertheless, provided for every cir- 
eumstance of danger that could be foreseen or imagined. ‘The day was 
fixed and publicly known when this grand attack was to be made; and 
the new-invented machines, with all the united powers of gunpowder and 
artillery in the highest state of improvement, were to be called into action. 
The combined fleets of France and Spain in the bay, amounted to about 
fifty sail of the line. Their batteries were covered with 154 pieces of 
heavy brass cannon, and the numbers employed by land and sea against 
this fortress were estimated at 100,000 men! With this force, and by 
the fire of 300 heavy pieces of cannon, mortars, and howitzers, from the 
adjacent shore, it was intended to attack every part of the British works 
at one and the same instant. The surrounding hills were covered with 
people to behold the spectacle. The cannonade and bombardment was 
tremendous. The showers of shot and shells from the land-batteries and 
ships of the besiegers, and from the various works of the garrison, ex- 
hibited a most dreadful scene! Four hundred of the heaviest pieces of 
artillery were playing at the same moment, and the whole Peninsula 
seemed to be overwhelmed in the torrents of fire that were incessantly 
poured upon it. The Spanish floating-batteries, for some time, answered 
the expectations of their framers ; for the heaviest shells often rebounded 
from their tops, while thirty-two-pound shot made no visible impression 
upon their hulls. For some hours the attack and defence were so well 
conducted and equally supported, as to admit no appearance of superiority 
on either side. The construction of the battering-ships was so well cal- 
culated for withstanding the combined force of fire and artillery, that they 
seemed for some time to bid defiance to the powers of the heaviest ord- 
nance. Inthe afternoon, however, the effects of red-hot shot became 
visible, At first there was only an appearance of smoke ; but in the 
course of the night, after the garrison had continued firing fifteen hours, 
two of the floating-batteries were in flames, and several more were be- 
ginning to kindle. The opening of daylight disclosed a most dreadful 
spectacle! Many were seen in the midst of the flames crying out for 
help, witile others were floating upon pieces of timber, exposed to equal 
danger from the opposite element; but the generous humanity of the vic- 

tors equalled their valour, and was the more honourable, as the exertions 

of it exposed them to no less danger than those of active hostility. In 

endeavouring to save the lives of his enemies, Captain Curtis nearly lost 
his own: while, for the most benevolent purpose, he was alongside the 
floating-batteries, one of them blew up, and sunk his own boat; but he 

fortunately escaped to land upon some fragments of the wreck. By 

similar perilous exertions, nearly 400 men were saved from destruction, 

The exercise of humanity to an enemy under such circumstances of im- 

mediate action and impending danger, conferred more true honour than 

could be acquired by the most splendid series of victories. It, in some 

measure, obscured the impression made to the disadvantage of human 

nature, by the madness of mankind in destroying each other in wasteful 

wars! 

The whole of the Spanish flotilla were thus destroyed ; and very soon 
afterwards, Lord Howe, with thirty-five sail of the line, brought to the 
brave garrison an ample supply of every thing they needed, either for their 
support or their defence ; since which, they have remained in undisturbed 
possession of the Rock which their valour so ably defended. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 6, T 
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From The Bahgvatgeeta, 








A FRAGMENT, 


Wuere are the Dius and the Assoors all? 
They have met upon Meru mountain, 

And council hold in the Emerald hal! 

Of Bramah, by the Amber fountain, 3 
Where pearls and rubies ever fall r 
With a heavenly murmur musical ; ? 
Each on a cloud is resting there, 
Floating about on the rosy air, 

With a gentle motion here and there ; 
And they debate how they may gain 
The blest Amreeta, which shall be 

A draught of immortality : 

But they shall win it with toil and pain. 


“ Tlear me,” said Bramah, “ Dius and Assoors, 

Spirits who sport on the Dog Star’s ray, 

Spirits who float in the frost mist gray, 

Over the haunted Himalay ; 

Attend my counsel, and I shall say 

How to make the Amreeta yours. 

Kinnuras, ye whose song can arrest 

Bright Surja’s course from east to west, 

Can make the stars of Heaven stand still, 

And fix the breeze on the moonlight hill; 

Upsaras, ye whose shining feet 

Twinkle like waves of my sacred river 

When on its tide the sun beams quiver; 

Glendarrahs, who live on the sweet 

And delicate Parijata’s bloom, 

Sporting about in its rich perfume, 

on me !—thus I do advise : 

Ye shall the Mountain Mandar take, 

Plunge it into the flashing Ocean, 

F And whirl it round with a furious motion, 
if * Till the solid Earth doth reel and shake ; 

Whirl it about, as the peasants turn 

With rapid hands the smoking churn ; 

Whirl it about, and your toil shall earn 

The Amreeta Cup—the glorious prize.” 


Away went the Dius and the Assoors all,— 
They have rush’d to Earth like a waterfall : 
Some have shot to the world upon 

A thunderbolt, and some have gone 

Wrapt in showers and falling hail ; 

And some have rode on the lightnings pale. 
Others have sunk like evening dew 

Upon Earth's tender buds, and given 

To each the sweets and the tints of Heaven, 
A richer balm, a brighter hue, 

Than ever earthly airs and showers 
Shed upon India’s countless flowers ; 
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Though they have caught, from Orient skies, 
Each brilliant gleam of their sufset dyes. 
Bramah the Holy is left alone 
Upon his Lotus throne ; 
Reposing in the Emerald hall, 
Reposing in the cool green light, 
Which fills that silent palace bright ; 
And there is no sound on the Meru mountain 
But the gurgling plash, and musical fall, 
The soothing gush of the Amber fountain. 
Where are the Dius and the Assoors now? 
They have all plung’d down from Meru’s brow, 
And think upon the Earth they be, 
Ilard by the strand of the trembling Sea ! 
The flap of their wings makes the Ocean roar, 
And the hum of their voices shakes its shore ; 
Some are dashing over its waves, 
And some are diving into its caves, 
To pluck the corals and gems that grow 
Down in the crystal halls below, 
Or chase the mighty snakes which coil 
Their length round many an Indian isle ; 
And some are lying at length on the billows, 
Rock’d by their heavings to and fro, 
And those have taken the clouds that fly 
Like veils of pearl o’er a sapphire sky 
And made of them their pillows. 
But the boldest are gone upon rapid wing 
To that dim realm where thunders are jarring, 
And clouds and tempests ever are warring, 
And all the elements furiously toiling 
Like a boundless cauldron seething and boiling,— 
There have they sped for the Serpent King; 
They have baftled the snow, 
And the fiery glow 
Of the thunderbolt red hot ; 
They have baffled the hail, 
And like meteors pale, 
Through the whirlwind they have shot ; 
Like molten lead, 
A comet shed 
Its vapour on their track, 
But they all shot through 
The withering dew 
As eagles pierce the rack. 
On, on they sped until they came 
Where the molten sea and the veils of flame 
Surrounded that undiscover’d throne 
On which the Snake King dwells alone. 
“ Tio!” said the King, and his deep voice past 
O’er the burning waves like a mountain blast, 
“ lo,” said Ananta, the Serpent King, 
“ What would the Dius and Assoors with me?” 
“ We would that you Mount Mandar bring 
Down to the strand of the foamy Sea, 
That we for the Amreeta Cup, 
May churn the Ocean furiously.” — 
“ So,” said Ananta, “ let it be.” 
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Then was Mount Mandar lifted up, 

Mandar the cloud-crown’d King of Hills, 
With its waving flowers, and silver rills, 

Its shaggy rocks, and groaning woods, 

Its snowy peaks, and rushing floods ; 

And plung’d into the shrinking main, 

Which flash’d and roar’d and smoked again. 
And round it, round it, nine times round, 
Vasooakee, the sacred snake, was bound ; 
Whilst his diamond scales did crack and rattle 
Like the sound of armies joining battle. 

But he must be the repe to turn 

Mount Mandar in its mighty churn. 

Then seized the Dius the head of the snake ; 
Hold of his tail, which was whirling and lashing, 
With a noise like the sound of a cataract dashing, 
The Assoors, one and all, did take,— 

And they whirl’d Mount Mandar round and round, 
Whilst the hot Sea groan’d with a dreadful sound : 
Away from the Mountain—away—away— 
Flew rivers and lakes in mist and spray, 
Which, roll’d in many a thunder-cloud, 

Cast o’er the sky a murky shroud, 

Through which the sun peer'’d dark and red, 
As the blood that is newly shed.— 

Round went the Mountain whirling fast, 

The huge grey rocks away were cast, 

As sparks before the midnight blast, 

And shot through the air with a lurid light, 
Like the track of a burning arrow’s flight :-— 
Round went the Mountain with furious whirl, 
Away shot the Palm and the Babul trees, 

As feathers fly on the southern breeze ; 

Away flew the Pepul, the forest King, 

Away it flew, as when warriors hurl 

The pebbie from the whirring sling; 

And then a mighty thundering 

Over the Mountain Mandar came. 

It was wrapp’d in a shroud of dusky flame ; 
The Storm king from his burning bow 

Shot the blue lightnings; from the brow 

Of Mandar roll’d its snowy crown, 

And many a vast peak, icy crested, 

On which no shade had ever rested, 

Came crashing, toppling down. 

Red meteors darted to and fro, 

The sky was wrapp’d in a pitchy shroud, 

And the tempest fiends howl’d long and loud 
To the sea—which, like a watery hell, 

In boiling billows rose and fell, 

And roar’d and toss’d below. 

Round went the Mountain still, 

With a dull and terrible noise, 

Like the roar of Elora’s Hill, 

When it echoes the thunder-cloud’s voice. 
The Gods toil’d on for a year and a day, 

The Dius and Assoors all toil’d on, 

Nor wist when their labours should be done ; 
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Faint and languid waxed they, 

As passage birds that o’er the Sea 

Ifave all day long sped wearily, 

Nor yet, when Surja’s coursers lave 
Their nostrils in the western wave, 

See ocean reef, or island height, 

On which to rest their flight. 

Slower and slower Mount Mandar spun, 
As the rock, which rolls from a green hill’s brow 
Down to the grassy vale below, 

When its course is well nigh done. 

The Dius and Assoors all toil’d on, 
Faint and weary waxed they : 

Slower and slower Mount Mandar spun, 
Till all around the labourers lay 

A sea of milk—the boundless main, 
Channel and harbour, port and bay, 

As still, and dim, and ghastly white, 

As the fog that sleeps on a marshy plain, 
When the moon shines cold and bright; 
And Ocean was dead as a stagnate lake ; 
Nor could the whirl of the hill 

That leaden stillness break : 

Slower, slower, turn’d Mandar still, 
Heavily, heavily, moved the hill. 


Then up sprung Narrian—“ Ho !” cried he, 

“ Dius and Assoors, why look ye pale? 
Have we ceaseless toil’d at the conquer’d Sea 
Fora year and a day—and now to fail ?— 


What! are your arms more feeble grown? 
What! are your sinews more unstrung 
Than when at ancient Indra’s throne 
Mountain on mountain quick ye flung, 
Till they flew through Heaven thick as bees 
Swarm clustering round the wild date trees? 
Are your high god-like hearts less bold, 
Or your minds less firm than in times of old? 
Up then, ho !—again, again 
Let us whirl Mount Mandar furiously, 
And wring from the reluctant main 
This draught of Immortality.” 
The Dius and Assoors utter’d a shout, 
By which the clouds from their course were driven 
And scatter’d o’er the face of Ieaven, 
That shook the Sun, and made Earth quiver 
Like a Lotus reed in a running river, 
Then again they whirl’d Mount Mandar about. 
Suddenly from the East arose, 
Like the sound of the breeze that creeps 
O’er newly frozen snows, 
When the summer sunshine sleeps 
In Himalaya’s dells ; 
And sweet as ever was the tone, 
To some poor Pilgrim, sad and lone, 
Of the Jeshoo Lama’s bells,— 
A iver vous, 7. *.7 .%. FF 
Dixnanp WyCLires. 








ON THE EXISTING DISCONTENTS IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 


Observations on some of the causes which have tended to create a disinclination in 
the Natives under the Bengal Presidency to enter the regular regiments; and 
to produce discontent and mutiny in the Native drmy on that establishment, 


(Written in India.) 


Tue recent and extensive mutiny in the Native regiments stationed at 
Barrackpore, is, in itself, so alarming, and in its consequences so pregnant 
with ruin to the stability of our Eastern Empire, that attempts to inves- 
tigate its causes must be anxiously looked for in Evgland ; and are de- 
manded as an act of duty and justice at the hands of all who may have op- 
portunities of acquiring information necessary to the discussion of a ques- 
tion of such magnitude. With these impressions, the following obser- 
vations are offered to the notice of those who are bound to provide a re- 
medy for the existing evil ; as well as to all who may feel an interest in 
the great stake at issue, from a wise or mal-administration of our Indian 
Government. 

That the writer is deeply attached to the army, of which he is a mem- 
ber, need not be dissembled, as the scope and tenor of these observations 
betray thus much ; but being alone influenced by this attachment, and 
an ardent desire to preserve to India the benefits of British rule, the 
conviction of error would be a source more of pleasure than of pain ; nor 
shall due acknowledgment be withheld from the writer, who can prove 
that our military administration is clear of defects laid to its charge, and 
that the Native army has fewer germs of decay than was discoverable by 
one, who has passed the largest portion of life in constant intercourse 
with the native soldier of Bengal. 

No description of the scenes, which were exhibited at Barrackpore on 
the 3lst of October, and the two following days, is intended: their nar- 
ration is left to eye-witnesses, or at least to persons much nearer the 
theatre of action. The decisive and energetic measures taken, under 
the personal direction of the Commander-in-Chief of the army, speedily 
crushed the mutiny, and brought the actors in it to condign punish- 
ment. ‘The insulted authority of the state has been amply vindicated by 
the sacrifice of from 150 te 200 mutineers on the 2d inst., and by the 
subsequent trial and punishment of about 300 sepoys who were taken : 
of these fourteen have been executed, the sentence of death passed on 
the rest was commuted to hard labour in irons for various terms. The 
discharge from the service of the whole of the Native commissioned and 
non-con:missioned officers of the 47th regiment of Native Infantry, has 
also been directed by the Government; a measure of the soundest policy, 
calculated as it is to engender a feeling and stimulus to exertion too sel- 
dom acted on in the Native service—a due sense of personal responsibi- 
lity for the actions and conduct of the private soldier is the desideratum 
alluded to. 

Extensive combinations can never be formed without their coming 
under the knowledge of the Native officers; a fact admitted by all who 
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are acquainted with the organization of the Indian army. It is equally 
true, that no early intimation of the state of the corps was given by the 
Native officers of the 47th Nat. Inf. ; their separation, therefore, from the 
sepoys on the day of open mutiny, was the least part of their duty ; 
while it was a base desertion of the men, at a crisis which their apathy, if 
not participation, had produced. It was behaving little better than 
the mutineers themselves; who never did more than doggedly refuse to 
listen to reason, or to lay down their arms, unless certain preposterous 
demands were previously complied with: such as, the removal of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cartwright, and the Sergeant-Major, and a grant of 
double full batta. 

The severe punishment which has been so deservedly inflicted on the 
mutineers, will not, ALONE, work any extensive improvement in our 
Native army; although shooting, dragooning, hanging, dismissal, and 
confinement with hard labour, may produce a salutary fear and respect 
for authority, they can operate NO ATTACHMENT TO THE SERVICE; 
and it is this most essential quality whichthe Native army now requires. 
—The loss of attachment in the military population of India to the re- 
gular service, is neither to be attributed to the administration of Lord 
Amherst, nor to any single administration since Lord Cornwallis’s first 
sway in India: but it has grown out of the course of events, and out of 
the general policy adopted by the local governments under the orders or 
with the sanction of the Court of Directors. That it is equally the ob- 
ject of all parties to provide an efficient remedy for the growing evil, will 
not be denied ; and that a perfect knowledge of the disease must precede 
a cure, will be as readily admitted: if, therefore, by an attempt to trace 
and elucidate the baneful effects of our military system, with regard to 
the treatment of the Native army, some rays of truth are elicited, the 
task will. not have been undertaken in vain. 

The immediate causes of the discontents at Barrackpore cannot, for a 
moment, be assigned to the mere dread of service on the Eastern frontier 
against the Burmese; for, although a most injudicious parade and ex- 
posurse of the troops, at the worst season, and in the worst of climates, 
have worn down to skeletons many of the finest European, as well as 
Native regiments, yet the creeds, both Hindoo and Mohammedan, are 
preventives to any general feeling of dread in distant corps to stations of 
sickness or privation. ‘‘ Nuseeb,” (fate or destiny,) is the Native’s ery on 
all occasions, whether of prosperity or adversity; and as fatalists, they 
are not likely to be greatly influenced by rumours of such distant evils, 
however liable they may be to take a desponding view of their situation 
in the hour of trial. Should this reasoning not appear conclusive, and 
thus protect the soldier from a taint of even a deeper die than mutiny, 
the alacrity with which the Native soldier has so frequently embarked 
en the most distant and hazardous warfare, should at least protect him 
from a suspicion so opprobrious. 

Having stated what are not deemed the immediate causes, it remains 
to supply some proximate and probable cause for an explosion, which has 
spread alarm from Cape Comorin to the Himalayah Mountains, and ap- 
parently paralysed the measures of Government. This proximate cause 
* will, it is affirmed, be found in the absence from the regiments of a due 
proportion of European officers, who were personally known to and re- 
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spected by the men ; an evil augmented by the sweeping system of un 
posting European officers, which formed part of the plan for oflicering 
the regiments raised in 1823, The thread of attachment between the 
Native soldier and his European officer had, for years past, been gra- 
dually weakening, by the abstraction of officers from regiments for staff 
and detached duties ; an arrangement, therefore, which removed every 
Ensign, and some two or three Lieutenants, from each corps, must 
greatly increase the evil. Officers removed in September and October 
1823, had barely time to join their regiments,! when the new organiza- 
tion of the army, directed by the Court of Directors, was promulgated 
on the 6th May following. The local Government, obedient to the 
mandate of its superiors, hesitated not to give effect to the most question- 
able part of the new system, viz.—the regimenting of battalions ; by this 
step, removing nearly all the few remaining officers from men with whom 
they had long served, to new men and new regiments ; necessarily leaving, 
during the operation of removal, (with one exception, the old 17th Nat. 
Infantry, both battalions of which happened to be at the same station,) 
every corps in the service without officers, or with so few, that the term is 
fairly applicable. 

To have given effect to such an arrangement in times of profound 
peace, would have hazarded the frail thread of attachment that still 
existed between the Native soldier and his European officer. What, 
therefore, can be thought of the policy of such a step, at a moment when 
the state had embarked in a war, that required the application of all its 
resources ; and which drew corps from the very western frontier (the 
47th Nat. Inf. came from Muttrah on the Jumnah) to meet an enemy in 
Arracan or Ava? 

In these measures, if individual judgment may be trusted, is to be 
found, not only a proximate, but most probable cause for the explosion 
at Barrackpore. The desecrated number in the Army List, was a regi- 
ment with only its commandant, Lieutenant-Colonel Cartwright, and one 
other officer, Captain Frith, who had served with the corps, or been 
attached to it, beyond a period of a few months: the 26th regiment, 
from which a few men, it appears, joined the mutineers, had also only its 
commandant and one subaltern, who had served with it for any time. 
In short, the separation of officers from the men, with whom they had 
served, was yery general throughout the infantry branch of the army. 
The most cursory examination of the regimental system, must prove that 
every advantage, which the orders of the Court of Directors held up. to 
their army, might have been secured without the removal of a single 
officer, by the addition of one Colonel and two Captains to each of the 
old regiments ; leaving the number of battalions, regiments, and order of 
promotion undisturbed. There would have remained this peculiar ad- 
vantage from such a procedure, that when the abstraction of officers from 
the two battalions of a regiment for staff and detached duties fell un- 





Many instances could be quoted, of officers removed under the orders of 1823, 
having to repair frum the very western bounds of Rajpootana to the eastern ex- 
treme of Bengal ; and the same officers, under the new organization, had to retrace 
their steps to the western frontier, 
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equally, an equalization might be obtained by drawing one or more officers 
from the corps most efficient. The number of Colonels to a regiment is 
arbitrary; there would consequently not even be novelty in the appoint- 
ment of two Colonels in this case. Had technical correctness been re- 
quired, the first Colonel might have been denominated “ Colonel-in- 
Chief,” and the second “* Colonel Commandant;” But this is too 
trifling a point to be thrown into the scale, against the object of retaining 
oflicers in the regiments they had long served with. The hour for such 
consideration to be useful may have passed away;* but an exposure of 
the want of judgment, evinced in the introduction of what was intended 
by the Court of Directors to benefit and improve their army, may serve 
as a warning in times to come, 

The next proximate cause for discontent (mutiny is alone attributable 
to the absence of European officers, known to and respected by the men) 
was the difticulty and great expense to which the corps, under marching 
orders, were liable in procuring carriage,* indispensably requisite to their 
efficiency, as well as to the comfort of the soldier. It may be feared 
that European-officers, who neither knew nor were known to the soldier, 
were wanting in exertions to aid the men in their distress; but it is 
questionable how far their most strenuous exertions might have done 
more than contribute to conciliate the soldier, as the whole resources of 
the surrounding country had been placed in requisition by the Govern- 
ment for the several Commissariats of the army. The tender of a loan 
of money by Government, at a lute period, was calculated to operate 
unfavourably with men, who were not ignorant that the country was 


—— 








2 The system may be deserving a reconsideration ; the more so, as the change 
back to the two-battalion regiments would not necessarily occasion the removal 
of a single officer, while, by reverting to the old organization, lost advantages are 
restored, 

3 Extra batta, or one rupee eight annas per mensem to the private soldier, (at 

par three shillings and two-pence,) is compensation for every additional expense 
incidental to field-service. The state provides camp equipage, but carriage for 
the suldier’s baggage and cooking utensils he is himself to find out of the extra 
batta. The fixed mouthly allowance of a sepoy is, pay 5r. 8a. and half batta 
Ir. 8a.; there is a further sum of eight annas included in his allowances, but not 
drawn in abstract, being transferred to the off-reckoning fund, for the provision 
of a woollen cloth coat, or pair of pantaloons. In times of peace, therefore, the 
state, for the yearly sum of ninety rupees, or, at the present rate of exchange, 
barely 9/. sterling, obtains the services of its Native regular infantry soldier, in- 
cluding therein his clothing, food, and barracks. So tenacious is the Government 
of additional expense on the latter account, that remuneration is denied for the 
loss of soldier’s huts and officer’s bungalows, (cottages,) even when this is occa- 
sioned by the abandonment of cantonments for a new disposition of their stations. 
Losses from this cause have not unfrequently happened more than once in a year. 
The grievance under this head bas been most oppressive both to officers and se- 
noys ; the general reply obtained to representations is, that men draw batta, and 
European officers batta and tentage; the latter are not unfrequeutly reminded 
that they should not build expensive bungalows. Applied as this remark has 
been tu thatched cottages, which do not average 1000 rupees, or about 100/. 
sterling in value, itis too frequently viewed as an unfeeling taunt, uttered by an 
official organ, who is himself magnificently housed in the * City of Palaces,” 
and has no sympathy for the privations of poor subalterns er their sufferings, if 
they abstain from the luxury of a thatched roof, and put up with the shelter of 
a tent, under which the mercury often rises to 126°. 
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either drained, or its resources held ia requisition. Carriage was the 
want, and money on loan was tendered for acceptance ; a gift might 
have worked well, but a loan was at best an ill-timed expedient. 


Having enumerated the circumstances which may have operated as 
the immediately exciting cavses to the recent mutiny, a wider field of 
discussion has now to be entered. Laying it down as a position, that 
those causes ate a/one insuflicient to work so great evils as extensive dis- 
contents and partial mutiny in an army, whose fidelity to the state, and 
devoted attachment to their European officers, were wont to be themes 
of just eulogium ; it remains to trace such measures in our military eco- 
hnomy, as may have a tendency to estrange the Natives generally from 
arelish for our regular military service ; and to produce that difficulty 
in recruiting, which has become a source of much complaint, besides 
giving rise to that inflammable temperament, which so predisposes the 
soldier to discontent, that the least breeze shall be capable of fanning 
the embers into a flame. 

All the circumstances about to be noticed may, assuredly, not yet be 
appreciated by Native soldiers as points of deterioration in their servi- 
tude ; disease may long prey on the vitals before the cause of decay be 
duly appreciated ; and uneducated and ignorant men, feeling the dis- 
advantages of their situation, will give vent to this feeling in discontent 
and even mutiny, although unable to define all the sources from whence 
the disadvantages arise. The first and mildest indication that a service 
is deteriorating, as well as a test that the disadvantages are real, will be 
a disinclination to embark in such service. ‘That this disinclination has 
in Bengal been increasing for some years past, is too evident; and that 
it has attained a great height, witness the late novel regulations for the 
apprehension of deserters ; and if a more imposing witnes: were wanted, 
look to the regimental returns, and see how few corps \.ere are com- 
plete. The population of the provinces under British dominion has cer- 
tainly increased ; and the long tide of success against the Native powers 
has forced out of employment a military body, amounting in numbers to 
tenfold the extent of augmentation given to the regular army. How 
then does it happen, that, whereas regiments of yore had their ranks 
filled, and candidates waiting enrolment ; now, by every exertion of 
recruiting levies, and other expedients, the very wear and tear of the 
army cannot be repaired? The correct answer would strike even those 
who might not understand the details of such a question, viz.— The ser- 
vice must have become less advantageous and less tempting than 
formerly. 

This is the true solution; and a remedy to be efficient must be 
directed to a removal of the disabilities under which the Native soldier 
now labours, and to the increase of his advantages. 

However unwarrantable the novel demand for double full batta, when 
made by mutineers, there is no doubt that one source of discontent has 
arisen from the privations occasioned by depreciation in the current value 
of the rupee, in which the soldier is paid ; or, as it may be more properly 
expressed, by the rise in the price of articles of consumption, in the hire 
of labour, and of cattle. This change, while it may fairly indicate im- 
provement in the condition of the country, and has assuredly augmented 
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greatly the revenue drawn from it, has at the same time necessarily re- 
duced the rixeD pay of the soldier very far below the standard which was 
contemplated when his pay was originally defined. The exact period 
at which the Native soldier began‘ to receive the allowances now en- 
joyed, is not easily traced, but it is believed to he co-existent with the 
formation of a regular Native army in Bengal. 

The wages of hired servants and cattle have, within the last twenty- 
five or thirty years, advanced one-third, when employed by persons at 
fixed stations; and even more when hired by svldiers, who may have to 
march from one end of our possessions to the other. In addition to this 
disadvantage, all the late regulations of Government haye, very properly, 
tended to secure its subjects from impressed service ; but while such 
regulations promote the freedom and comfort of the inhabitants of the 
country, they have either augmented the difficulty of the soldier in pro- 
curing servants or carriage, or have greatly enhanced their eost. On such 
grounds, it may, after the season of ferment has passed away, be matter 
for deliberation, how far it has become not only an expedient act, but one 
rather of strict justice, so to enhance the pay or allowances of the soldier, 
ag shall restore the military service to the standard originally assigned, 
or to what it was so late as the year 1890; about which period the de- 
preciation in the value of the currency commenced. 

The soldiers employed in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa are subjected to a 
deduction of 4} per cent, from beirg there paid in the secca rupee. 
This cannot but be felt as a grievance, for a sicca rupee will not go one 
jot further in the retail markets, or payment of servants, &c., than a Be- 
nares, Furruckabad, or Lucknow sonat rupee, all of which are paid the 
soldier at par. There is also something very invidious in the distinction 
between the civil and military branches of the service, the former being 
paid in the sicca rupee, from the chief magistrate down to the lowest Na- 
tive police or revenue officer. 

The second cause of discontent, and actual deterioration in the Native 
military service in Bengal, arises out of an extension of empire from the 
banks of the Ganges to the Sutledge, the province of Guzerat, and the line 
of the Nerbuddah river. The deterioration, in this instance, is produced 
by more frequent movement, longer marches,’ and a constant residence 
at stations very remote trom the home of the soldier. The abridgment 
of furlough, an indulgence most highly prized, is a consequence ; furlough 
is always granted in years of peace, during those months when the drill 
and discipline of corps is not in active operation, or from March to Oc- 
tober. It must be evident that regiments stationed on and to the west- 
ward of the line of the Jumnah, with those at the opposite extreme of 





‘ This ignorance may be readily conceded, since, in a code of pay-regulations, 
compiled by the late Military Auditor-General, Major Greene, it is observed on 
this subject, viz.—‘* The oft-reckouing, as well.as pay and batta of Natives, have 
been passed according to these rates ever since the existeuce of the Auditor-Ge- 
neral’s office, but no authority is to be found for them.” 

5 The removal to the interior, far from the line of the Ganges, renders impera- 
tive a resort to the more expensive transport of land-carriage. This, in a coun- 
try without roads, is seriously felt in marches, not unfrequently, of 500, 700, and 
even 1,000 miles, 
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Cuttack and Chittagong, can only send one set of men on leave in a sea- 
son; and as a set does not exceed 100 sepoys, a regiment of 1,000 men 
would only enjoy the indulgence once in eight or ten years, and not so 
often if wars should intervene. To those unacquainted with the habits 
and customs of the natives of India, it is not easy to comprehend the 
extent of privation that the abridgment of furlough occasions, or the ef- 
fect it produces in loosening attachment to the service. 

A third cause of deterioration arises out of a system of substituting 
local and provincial corps within our old provinces. The deterioration 
under this head has operated by dislodging the regular army from can- 
tonments, at stations near the recruiting districts. These may generally 
be described as commencing at Mongheer, extending on each side of the 
Ganges from thirty to seventy miles, and terminating at Futtehgurh. 
A reference to the East India Register will exhibit sixteen local, and 
fourteen provincial battalions ; nearly three-fourths of which occupy sta- 
tions prized by the regular army, as either affording contact with the 
districts from whence the great body of sepoys are drawn, or such vicinity 
as may be deemed equal to contact. 

By reducing the number of the regular troops at such stations, the 
furlough indulgence is not only abridged, but the chance of the course 
of service taking any regiment to the recruiting district,® has fallen 
away from one year in six, to one in twenty years. This fact will be 
established by the annexed Disposition Table, which embraces a period 
of thirty-four years ; the current year being omitted, as the Burmese war 
has drawn a very unusual force into Bengal :— 

An examination of the opposite Table will show, that the middle, or re- 
cruiting districts which, from 1790 to 1803, cantoned an average of 
twenty-one out of thirty-six battalions, or nearly two-thirds of the regular 
army of that period, in 1823, only cantoned thirteen out of sixty bat- 
talions, while forty battalions, or two-thirds of the army, were pushed 
forward to new, distant, and expensive stations; the greater part of 
which would formerly have been considered FOREIGN SERVICE DUTY,’ 





6 Although the infantry arm of the service has been more particularly adverted 
to, these reasonings and facts apply to the other branches of the Native army. 
The cavalry-recruiting districts vary somewhat from those of the infantry, from 
the greater proportion of Mobammedans in those regiments ; but the effects of the 
system of local corps, and consequent dislodgment from old stations, apply with 
equal force to this arm. 

7 The consideration and indulgences that have been granted the Native soldier 
for foreign service duties, may be estimated from the following statement :— 

1. General Goddard’s army, which left the Bengal provinces in 1778-9, and 
returned in 1784, after services principally from Oujain to Surat and Guzerat, 
was rewarded with gold and silver medals; while every sepoy received, for life, 
an addition to his pay of one rupee per mensem. Honorary standards were given 
to each regiment. 

2. On Colonel Pearse’s detatchment, which both went and returned by land 
from the Carnatic, about the same period, similar honours and rewards were 
conferred, 

3. Lieutenant-Colonel Cockerell’s detachment, which went by Jand to the 
coast in 1790, and returved in 1793, received, with the approbation of the Court 
of Directors, a donation. of six months’ batta. 

4. The army engaged io the Robillah war, in 1794, received from the Vizier of 
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and have entitled corps so employed to advantages, and peculiar indul- 
gences granted to troops detached under that plea. Ejectment from old 
stations is a point not unfrequently alluded to with regret, by the most 
respectable Native officers, when they discourse on the golden era of 
their service. Had it been possible, with our present widely-dispersed 
army, to extend the furlough indulgence, or to have secured to regiments 
a return, at short intervals, to stations within the old line of service, 
depreciation of allowances would have been long borne in silence, although 
it must gradually engender discontent. 

The military service may also be now less esteemed by the Natives, 
from the great extension of our civil establishments giving to a large class 
of Natives posts of great influence and responsibility, which they are 
not a little inclined to exercise and display, to the chagrin of the military 
class, which was heretofore more highly esteemed than any other. Sir 
John Malcolm, in his ‘ Sketch of the Political History of India,’ adverts 
at large to the feeling of the military in this respect ; and suggests plans 
for elevating the Native soldier, by promoting the most deserving mem- 
bers in the highest rank to special commands, to civil offices, and by con- 
ferring honorary posts and distinctions. The sixth and last chapter of 
this work* is worthy of a careful perusal at the present crisis, as it indi- 
cates a course well calculated to regain and secure the fidelity and attach- 
ment of the Native soldier. A worn-out soldier might not, perhaps, be 
easily moulded into a Native man of business; and, in upholding the 
consequence of the military class by attentions, or privileges, when its 
members appear in civil courts as plaintiff or defendant, care would, of 
course, be taken that a privilege of priority of hearing to their causes, 
should not be extended to the general detriment of the larger classes of 
applicants for justice. 

Should the foregoing observations contain unpalatable truths, let it he 
remembered, that the sole aim in undertaking such a task, (neither light 
nor agreeable to a writer sincerely attached to the service of which he is 





Oude a donation of eleven lacs of rupees ; which were distributed under the sanc- 
tion and orders of the Bengal Government. 

5. Three volunteer battalions, called out inSept. 1798, forservicein the Carnatic, 
received a bounty of one month's allowances, besides advance of pay and bounty- 
clothmg. Oa their return, in 1800, they were formed into the 1sth and 19:h Regi- 
ments of Native Infantry ; when medals were distributed, and other peculiar dis- 
tinctions were conferred. 

6. The 10th Regiment of Native Infantry, which was detached from Barrack- 
pore to Hyderabad in 1798, aud was absent above three years, returned to 
Cawnpoor via the Nurbudah in 1600. Honorary medals were then conferred on 
the regiment for its employment on such foreign service. 

These distinctions and indulgences, with Madras allowances to troops servi 
under that presidency, with furlough on their return, rendered absence on pin 
duties rather sought than avoided. But of late'years, equally distant duties, with 
equal privation, are exacted, as a matter of course, on the mere pay and batta of 
the soldier, without a shadow of advantages real or honorary. 

8 This paper was intended to embrace many of the points noticed by Sir John 
Malcolm; but on further reference to the ‘ Sketch,’ the writer finds the ground 
alreadyso ably and completely occupied,while the shades of variation from the views 
taken by that distinguished jndividual are so slight,—that deference to such high 
authority as Sir John Malcolm would alone deter from attempts to discuss them ; 
if not more forcibly withheld by a conviction that the parade of trivial objections 
would be justly scorned as hypercritical. 
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“ member,) as an exposure of the wounds which are festering in the 
Bengal Native army, was to indicate thereby a safe and permanent 
remedy. ‘The leading causes of deterioration, and their effects on the 
Native army, have been now adverted to: should the correctness of the 
opinions advanced be questioned and disproved, it will remain to account 
for changes not less apparent than lamentable. The question to be solved 
is, how to secure the attachment and allegiance of the Native soldier ? 
That these essentials to a permanency of our Indian empire are not to be 
attained without a greater military expenditure, the past will testify, and 
the future will verify the test. 

To the policy ° of keeping up a system of local and provincial corps, as 
@ saving, there are many obvious objections: they aid little in times of 
pressure from general war and commotion, for they cannot be called toa 
distance without breach of faith; and the provincials are so lightly 
esteemed by the civil authorities, that they are constantly striving to draw 
on the regular army for the performance of duties expressly assigned to 
the irregulars. A consequence, too, of keeping up so large a body of 
irregulars, is the drain on the regular army tor European officers to com- 
mand and discipline them. It is, indeed, this begging of the most ex+ 
pensive class from the regulars, that constitutes the cheapness of irregular 
troops. 

There can be little doubt that the system of fixed, or local corps, has 
greatly aggravated the difficulty in recruiting regiments of the line; yet, 
notwithstanding this cireumstance, and the increase to the regular army, 
the military still bear so small a proportion to the whole population, that 
the ranks of regiments would now be as complete, and the soldiers as 
faithful, as at any period of our history, unless the regular service had 
fallen into disrepute. 

The system of local and provincial regiments is exclusively confined to 
Bengal, so that any evil arising from this source is not equally applicable 


§ This policy has, it is believed, obtained the countenance of several military 
officers of rank, experience, and reputation, as well as some Commanders-in- 
Chief. 

The relief of regular soldiers from duties either degrading, or, from their scat* 
tered nature, incompatible with the discipline and efficiency of the troops, are the 
great objects which its military supporters contend for. 

On the first point, it might be observed, that a greater evil is produced, ina 
country filled with the prejudice of caste, by keeping an inferior and degraded 
class of soldiers, as it naturally tends to sink the profession of arms in general 
estimation ; while the duties which could be exacted of a nature reputed or ac- 
tually degrading, ought always to be performed by the civil police establishment, 
of which a very large body is kept up. 

On the second point, the dispersion of the regular troops, by taking civil duties, 
the evi! could scarcely be felt, if a strict application were made of the rules in 
the military department regarding escorts for show, or for purposes virtually pri- 
vate. The treasure-escort system, for sums under 25,000 rupees, should also'be 
abolished. Ju a country possessing an efficient civil establishment, both criminal 
and revenue, it can surely not require a guard of military every time such a sum, 
and less, (as low a3 3000 rupees,) is sent from twenty to one hundred miles. One 
thing is certain, that the military commissariats and contractors contrive to 
manage these matters without escorts, or loss from their absence. 

Were civil guards and escorts limited within the bounds they might and ought 
to be, there would be neither detriment nor degradation arising from the employ- 
ment of regular troops ; their augmentation, too, from an abolition of the present 
system, would more than compensate for increased demands. 
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to the other presidencies ; at which, also, the Native soldier has long en- 
joyed higher rates of pay and allowances. The policy of a local Native 
militia establishment, if it did not originate'® with the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley, dates its extension from that administration ; and it is from about 
the same era that the attachment of the Bengal native soldier to the 
service has gradually declined. 

The novelty now introduced, of raising regiments for general service, 
(meaning liability to sea-voyages and foreign stations,) is one, the advan- 
tages of which are highly problematical. When a single marine, or 
general service regiment of two battalions existed, it was with difficulty 
kept complete. Now that there are seven such battalions, filling their 
ranks will either be still more difficult, or men will enter on the lottery, 
in the hope they may escape embarkation on shipboard; but were the 
whole of their corps, after the lapse of a few years, ordered on board of 
transports, it remains to be proved with what alacrity they will obey.'! 
The past system of raising volunteer corps, has none of the objections 

f that apply to ‘general service regiments ;” for, in that case, men who 
stepped forward as volunteers, did so with some advantages in promo- 
tion, &c., and witha view to immediate embarkation for foreign service. 
No battalions ever raised in India surpassed the Isle of France, Java,'* 
and Ceylon Volunteers; why then depart from a system of tried advan- 
tages, to one of speculative result ? 

By the plan of giving additional European officers to each regiment of 
the line, when volunteers are called for, (as in the Ceylon instance,) home 
corps are not stripped of their officers,—all parties are gratified, and no 
unnecessary expense incurred; for when volunteers fall again into the 
line, the additional officers of all ranks die off to the fixed establishment. 
If the Native army were kept up on a maximum, there might be cause 
for having a portion of the regiments raised for general service ; but as 
the Indian establishments are notoriously kept up on the opposite princi- 
ple, or minimum, no regiment can be detached for a foreign and unpro- 
vided service, without its absence being felt as an inconvenience, if not 
dangerous. 

The whole of the evils which threaten our empire in India, as far as 
its preservation depends on military occupation and force, arise out of a 
determination to have the cheapest, and consequently worst military esta- 
blishment possible. Here lies the rock on which our dominion will split, 
if not speedily guarded against by improved pilotage. 

There isa fine display of European officers to each regiment, on paper ; 
and were the compliment assigned, bona fide regimentally employed, the 
Native Indian army would, in discipline and efficiency, rival any army 
in the world. But while the Court of Directors only pay for one set of 
















































10 The old Pergunnah battalions were possibly the origin. These were, how- 
ever, so frequently thrown into the line, and their organization so similar to the 
reguiar corps, that the distinction was rather nominal than real. : 

il This predicted refusal of the troops in question to embark, has since taken 
lace to such an extent, as to render it necessary for the Commander-in-Chief to 
ave the refusing men tried and severely punished. 

12 Jt is nota little in favour of the arguments advanced iu these observations, 
that in the last mutiny that happened at Java, in a regiment of Bengal Native 
soldiers, there were only two European officers, very young subalterns present ; 
all the older officers were drawn away from regimental duty. 
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regimental officers, they make that set answer for a staff, necessarily ex- 
tensive to an army of 150,000 men, (European and Native soldiers on 
the Bengal establishment alone, all arms and classes included,) for the 
supply of officers to drill, discipline, and command an irregular force of 
about 40,000 men; and, lastly, to supply officers to fill various important, 
half military, half civil, situations, for which a military officer is either 
found the best fitted in talent and experience, or is the cheapest person 
to be so employed. None of these drains, which divert so many officers 
from the performance of regimental duty, will ever close; for if stopped 
one day, the necessity soon becomes apparent for again creating the 
appointments, 

The only remedy is, either to make all absentees from regiments (save 
from sickness or furlough) non-effective, and to supply their places by the 
promotion of others; or to make such general addition to the number of 
officers of each grade in every regiment as shall afford a supply fully 
equal to the demand for staff and detached duties, The latter is the 
more feasible plan, on the present organization of the army. 

Add to such measures the substitution of regular regiments for the 
Tosal and provincial establishment; some improvement to the condition 
of the Native soldier in pay and indulgences; not omitting that of can- 
toning him for a reasonable length of time, once in six or eight years, 
at what may justly be termed home stations ; and show more attention 
to his prejudices and comforts than of late years: you will then go far to 
restore the Native army to its pristine reputation for discipline, and for 
fidelity and attachment to the state, 

East Indian governors and legislators, abroad and at home, might 
confer the most extensive obligations on the vast empire committed to 


their charge, by a careful consideration and constant recollection of Sir 
John Malcolm’s memorable words, viz.: that “ it is the great and sole 
art on ear to adapt principles to the continual changes of hu- 


man affairs, not to force human affairs into a shape that suits principles.” 
Applied as this axiom was to political relations, it is pregnant with in- 
struction to those who may have to devise a remedy for the defects ia 
our present military system. 
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How oft in thickest erowds we feel alone, 

When every face that passes, like a mask, 

Or pleasant bower beneath whose fragrance bask 
The toad and serpent: ’tis with some loved one 
That the heart spreads, like blossoms to the sun, 
And drinks the dew of social being sweet, 

When streams of honied words in converse run, 
And from opposing eyes soft glances meet ; 
While thoughts and wishes still keep struggling om 
To birth through the soul’s chambers evermore, 
As the waves ripple toward the pekbly shore 
For ages, and their race have never done ; 

For wish on wish, as wave on wave, will press, 
And leave the heart’s wild craving ne’er the less, 
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SIR WILLIAM DRUMMOND’S RESEARCHES ON THE ORIGIN OF ,. 

EMPIRES, STATES, AND CITIES.' 2 

Sir Wiit1am Drummonp isa curious writer. Theology, Poetry, fc 

{ Metaphysics, Etymology, Antiquities; such are the subjects he has th 

, chosen to illustrate or embellish. But whatever may have been his aim ‘ 

} in the greater number of his works, it is very plain it was not popularity ; a 

f for he considered the open expression of truth as almost incompatible di 

with it. ‘* Ofthe prejudices,” says he, ‘‘ which now exist in this country Cl 

against philosophical speculations, every writer who indulgés himself in on 

f them ought to be aware. He must expect to find his principles mis- eu 
represented by some, his reasonings mistaken, and his studies and the 

his labours contemned by others. He ought not to look for celebrity, 

p still less for popularity.”* This was very true at that time; but matters An 
4 have since then taken a rather more favourable turn. Philosophical Ing 
writers, proceeding in their speculations with more reserve, and turning 4 

Bi!) much of their attention to matters of utility, are once more becoming can 
yh pular ; and the celebrity they now acquire is likely to be real and last- Mo 
4 ‘i ing, as they are read rather for instruction than for parade. If Sir William, “ Dp 
y therefore, exchanged his philosophical for his etymological speculations, poi 
a! with any eye to celebrity, we think he has acted inconsiderately ; as, creé 
since the sixteenth century, there never was a time in which philosophy wal 
was not in better reputation than etymology. The former, however ex- guic 

travagant, has always some relation to the individual or social happiness beir 

a) of mankind ; either promotes their tranquillity, or fortifies, or enlarges, becs 
2) the domain of their intellect. Etymological speculations, especially when tray 
45 connected with the unfolding of ancient fables, or with uncertain gropings him: 
i among the historical rubbish of antiquity, are both useless and mis- * Ac 
7) chievous ; building a show of certainty where there is nothing but illu- Dru: 
sion: teaching nothing, illustrating nothing, unless it be the melancholy follo 
iH fact, that learning is no guarantee whatever that the mind of its possessor of B; 
shall be able to discern the trifling from the useful, Were it possible, by —O; 

, the most patient industry, to increase researches into antiquity, by our Babe 
rt, materials of knowledge, were they capable of being brought to any test, of do w 
iD being judged by any standard, there might be some use in prosecuting TI 
, such studies. But it is really ludicrous to see the spruce antiquarian, The 
if with his little line of conjecture, sailing boldly out to fathom abysses that Ingen 
j i border on eternity. It is the misfortune of learned men to think that and F 
aN their particular studies can be properly estimated by none but themselves. and ¢ 
i) | To an antiquarian, for instance, every man but an antiquarian is an maste 
1. ignorant man ; and wherefore? Simply because he is apt to undervalue that ] 
antiquarianism: “am 
an The origins of the Chaldeans, Assyrians, &c., have already exercised siders 
4 the patience and ingenuity of a host of learned men, who, by all their diepoe 
| researches, have proved but one thing,—their utter ignorance of the e 
} matter. What has particularly tended to puzzle them in their reasonings, learnii 
) has been their desire to reconcile the accounts of those nations themselves able e 
p over € 
j 1 Origines ; or Remarks on the Origin of several Empires, States, and Cities. and to 
Fi By the Right Honourable Sir William Drummond. 2 Vols, 8vo, London, 1824, ha I 
rery sli 
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with the relations given by the Jewish Scriptures of these ancient mat- 
ters, and the preference which most of them have been inclined to give 
to these latter. It seems never to have occurred to them, that for learned 
men of the present day to pretend, by the assistance of a few words of a 
forgotten language, to controvert the decisions of those who understood 
that language thoroughly, is highly arrogant and presumptuous. Europeans 
have laughed at the Chinese for speaking of themselves metaphorically 
as the only people in the world possessing two eyes, and, in their learned 
disquisitions, have outdone the Chinese themselves in arrogance. The 
Chaldeans of the times of Alexander the Great, say one thing of their 
own origin; an European of the present day, who, by the help of conjec- 
tures and etymologies, has discovered that they knew nothing atall about 
the matter, says another. 
Who shall decide, when doctors disagree ? 

And all this is looked upon by learned men as a very rational proceed- 
ing. 

They know exactly the day of the month and week in which Noah 
came out of the ark; they can put their finger upon the identical spot on 
Mount Ararat where the ark rested ; and by the help of ‘‘ probably,” and 
“ perhaps,” and “I firmly believe,” &c., can establish to a tittle any 
point they please. They know as well what language was spoken at the 
creation as if they had been present; and relate circumstantially the 
wanderings of the posterity of Noah, as if they had served them for 
guides. For instance: Sir William informs us that the children of Ham, 
being then fair, took the route of Egypt from Shinar, got into Ethiopia, 
became black; crossed the Red Sea, peopled Arabia, became brown ; 
travelled on to Persia, India, &c. &e. What does any man propose to 
himself in telling such stories as these? Better, a good deal, write 
‘ Academical Questions.’ We are really sorry to see Sir William 
Drummond employing his learning and talents on such subjects as the 
following: ‘ Of the Mountain of Ararat—Of the Building of the Tower 
of Babel—Of Nimrod—Of the Identity of Nimrod with Belus and Zohak 
—Of the Land of Shinar, and of the Position of the City and Tower of 
Babel, or Babylon,’ &c. What, in the name of wonder, has all this to 
do with the interests or pleasure of any human being ¢ 

Thus much we felt compelled to say on the nature of such studies. 
The execution is another thing. Here we really admire Sir William's 
ingenuity: he appears to twist and wind Chaldaic, Persian, Hebrew, 
and Pehlavi, or any other language, into the most accommodating shapes ; 
and to educe something resembling light out of darkness with a very 
masterly hand. One of his discoveries is extremely good: he tells us 
that Nimrod, who has hitherto passed for a ‘‘ mighty hunter,” was only 
“‘ a mighty robber before the Lord ;” and drops many hints that he con- 
siders the new appellation as much more monarchical. This we are quite 
disposed to grant Sir William. 

Were it possible for us to follow our author through his labyrinth of 
learning and antiquities, the reader would gain very little, at a consider- 
able expense of patience; we were almost tempted, therefore, to pass 
over entirely the first part of the book, making only a few extracts, 
and to take it up where, in the words of an ancient philosopher, we think 
we can seeland. _ But we shall proceed regularly. In justification of the 
very slight opinion we entertain of the greater portion of this kind of learn- 
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ing, we shall lay before our readers a pretty long passage from Sir 
William’s own pen; after reading which, there are few, we think, who 
would choose to ‘linger over the dark legends of antiquity,” or “ delight 
to wander with the historians of old in the paths of wonder ;”* since all 
this lingering and wandering must end in utter perplexity and uncertainty : 


Immense learning has been displayed in investigating this subject. M. An- 
quetil du Perron, in the Memoir which he read before the French Academy in 
1773, has given an analysis of the opinions of almost all the modern chronologers, 
who have endeavoured to ascertain the duration of the Assyrian empire. 
Among the most distinguished writers whom he cites, not one agrees with an- 
other. Calvisius differs from Usher, Marsham from Helvicus, Petavius from 
Scaliger, Riccioli from Conringius, Freret from Newton, Desvignoles from 
Freret, and each from all the rest. M. Anquetil himself agrees with none of 
these authors; and endeavours to reconcile the Greek with the Oriental chro- 
nographers. This writer has been sneered at by Larcher, who might have re- 
futed him, had the translator of Herodotus possessed only a competent know- 
ledge of the learning and languages of the East. His own Memoir, published 
in 1782, Sur quelques époques des Assyriens, though containing many just re- 
marks, and much acute criticism, throws no new light upon the origin and du- 
ration of the Assyrian empire. 

With all due deference to the illustrious men, whose names I have men- 
tioned, they seem to have too eagerly sought for certainty, where it cannot be 
found. Instead of endeavouring to obtain some general results, which might 
5 arery to the truth, they have tried to reach the truth itself; and instead 
of arguing from the whole collective evidence before them, they have insisted 
upon the existence of particular facts, and formed their conclusions from the 
testimony of particular writers. Helvicus believes Ctesias and Justin ; Marsham 
trusts to Herodotus; Scaliger adopts the canon of Julius Africanus, which is 
rejected by Petavius ; Conringius treats Ctesias as a fabulist, and yet he fre- 
quently supports the testimony of that historian, who, with Julius Africanus, is 
defended by Riccioli and Strauchius; the Jesuit Tournemine and Buddeus 
fight under the banners of Herodotus ; and Perizonius thinks he has removed 
all objections to the canon of Julius Africanus, in admitting the chronology of 
the LXX, while he forgets that the testimony of the sacred historian clearly 
supposes Ninus to have been contemporary with Nimrod. A momentary shock 
was given to all these systems by the great Newton, who however cannot be ad- 
mired for his skill in chronology. This celebrated philosopher, founding his 
opinion on a few insulated facts, believed the duration of the Assyrian mo- 
narchy to have been limited to less than two centuries; and he tried in vain to 
amalgamate the traditions of the Greeks with those of the Persians, and to re- 
concile the accounts of sacred with those of profane historians. The learned 
Freret, who has successfully refuted Newton, has endeavoured to establish an 
agreement between the contradictory accounts of Ctesias, Castor, and Velleius 
Paterculus, by maintaining that there were three different Assyrian monarchs of 
the name of Sardanapalus. This opinion has been attacked by Larcher ; and 
has not, as far as I know, been defended by any succeeding chronologer. 


From all this it appears pretty plainly, that whoever bestows his time 
and learning in adjusting the shifting particles of chronology, bestows 
them very ill, and should expect neglect and oblivion for his pains. Let 
any map, not a member of the antiquarian brotherhood, pass from the 
pages of the Marshams, the Ushers, the Petaus, and the Newtons, to 
those of Tacitus, or Machiavelli, or Gibbon, and he will seem to be lifted 
out of the damp air of some dungeon into the pure atmosphere ; 80 lifeless 
and stupifying is chronology. 





3 Preface, p, ix. 
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That we may show at’once what sad stuff Sir William has condemned 
himself to wade through, in his attempts to throw light on the hopeless 
obscurity of Babylonian antiquities, we shall copy his account of the mane 
ner in which he studied the fragments of Berosus : 


Most of those who have looked into the fragments of Berosus, which were 
collected by Polyhistor, and which have been preserved by Eusebius and Geor- 
gius Syncellus, have turned away from them, disgusted with their absurdity 
and extravagance. If, indeed, we could give faith for a moment to the account 
of the Babylonian historian, we should believe, that Chaldea, in the first ages 
of the world, had been peopled by a race of monsters—hermaphrodites, cen- 
taurs, and satyrs—men with the tails of fishes, and the heads of dogs. In short, 
Berosus seems to have placed before us a picture filled with all the monstrous 
and chimerical forms which can be supposed to haunt the dreams of a disor- 
dered imagination. 

The task which I have undertaken has obliged me to examine with attention, 
not always unwearied, the statements contained in this fabulous history; and I 
am induced to think, after removing the rubbish under which they are hidden, 
that some objects worthy of notice may be discovered in the midst of this ap~ 
parent chaos. 

The author seems to have intended to describe the state of the world, or at 
least of his own country, in the first stages of its existence. But in order to 
excite the attention, or perhaps to meet the notions, of his contemporaries, he 
has adopted the language of allegory, and has left his readers to seek for the 
truth amidst the enigmas and metaphors, which crowd his narrative, and ob- 
scure his meaning. 

In considering, therefore, the account of the antediluvian world, as given by 
Berosus, to be generally allegorical, we shall probably see all the difticulties 
disappear, which had before encountered us at every line. I am well aware 
that there are some persons, who love not to hear, that even the most fabuleus 
histories can be explained, when understood as allegories ; but upon this occa- 
sion, at least, let those persons recollect the words of Polyhistor, to which I 
have already alluded—aaArcyopinas dé pnow Toto wey puoodoyeieda. If this re- 
mark be well applied to one part of this history, it may be justly concluded, 
that all the fabulous parts of the same narrative may also have been intended 
for allegories. Thus the centaurs of Berosus may represent the first men who 
mounted and subdued the wild steeds of the desert. In the satyrs of the same 
fabulist we may recognise the mountain tribes, that drank the milk, and clothed 
themselves with the shaggy hides, of their goats. The monsters, who with the 
bodies of men had the heads of bulls, may have been the symbols of the herds- 
men who defended their cattle against the attacks of beasts of prey. Those 
who dwelt on the banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates, and who gained their 
livelihood by fishing, may have been represented under the forms of men with 
the tails of fishes; and the dog-headed monsters may have typified the hunters 
of the forest, who shared with their dogs the dangers and the pleasures of the 
chase. Considered under this point of view, the language of Berosus becomes 
intelligible ; and the author, ceasing to be a fabulist, rises to the rank of an his- 
torian. 


The manner in which Dagon and Euedokos are proved to be the same 
name, is lamentably trifling, but is a genuine specimen of the general 
practice of etymologists : 

The name of Euedokos, in the Armenian translation of Eusebius, is, written 
Totagus; and Eusebius himself writes it in one instance Odakon. There can be 
little doubt, then, that the name is the same with that of Dagon ; and here there is 
ample room for imagining the form of a fish, since }*J, dag, in Hebrew and 
Chaldaic, signified a fish. 

It is easy to believe, then, [no doubt it is,] that the heliolators of Babylon had a 
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similar idol of the sun; and that they gave to this idol the form of a fish, aS a 
symbol of the generating power of their deity. But Euvedokos or Jotugos,o- 

akon, as he is variously called, was probably the same with Oannes, for Oannes 
was represented with the body of a man, and with the tail of a fish.. Now 
Euedokos, or Odakon, may be easily traced to the words JT NWI, hua-dag, this 


Jish, or JIN, adag, the fish, in the original Chaldaic. 


Very early in his disquisitions, Sir William comes to the confusion of 
tongues, which took place, we are told, on the plains of Shinar, while the 
descendants of Nuah were endeavouring to build a tower ‘ whose top 
might reach unto heaven.” On this subject, he considers the vulgar 
opinions as entirely erroneous, and proceeds to give his own version of 
the story. But he is aware that he is touching on forbidden ground ; 
and, therefore, prefaces his observations by the following note, which 
certainly is not a little singular from the pen of the author of the ‘ GEdipus 
Judaicus,’ and ‘ Academical Questions’: 


T cannot think that these remarks require any apology. Without adverting 
to changes which may have taken place, within the last few years, in my own 
opinions, [ am certain that I have said nothing here in the spirit of seepticism. 


Having thus thrown a sop to Cerberus, he considers himself quite safe 
in proceeding, and, therefore, goes on to explain his notions, in which, of 
course, there “ is nothing of the spirit of scepticism :” 


Various considerations induce me to believe, that the general dispersion of 
the descendants of Noach took place ages before the building of the tower of 
Babel ; and that the contrary opinion is not supported by the authority of the 
sacred historian. I shall submit the following remarks to the judgment of the 
reader : 

It cannot, I think, be asserted upon the.authority of Seripture, that the gene- 
ral dispersion of mankind took place after the building of the tower of Babel ; 
because the sacred historian first states the dispersion of the families of Japhet, 
Hlam, and Shem; mentions the colonies which they planted, and the cities 
which they built ; and then, in a succeeding chapter, records the attempt to 
build the tower. If this undertaking had been the cause of the dispersion, it 
wouid have been natural for the historian to have mentioned it as such, before 
he introduced his account of the Noachic families, which is really the account 
of the peopling of the globe of the earth after the deluge. 

Those who began to build the tower, had been journeying from the East ; 
and we may thence conclude, that this could not have been the first migration 
from the mountains of Ararat, which, as I shall have occasion to show, are 
nearly due north of the plain of Shinar. 

We are told in the English version of the Bible, that God confounded the 
language of all the earth, «nd scattered the builders of the tower upon the face 
of all the earth. Now the words YF} 9D appear to me wrongly translated ; 
and I would rather render them, al/ the land; because [I think it clear, that the 
sacred writer only meant the country in which the plain of Shinar was situated. 
It can be shown from the Bible itself, that the language spoken by mankind 
before the flood was Hebrew; and as that language was the very one in which 
Moses wrote, it seems improbable that he should say, that the language of the 
whole earth was confounded. 

When it is said in the English version of the Bible, that God confounded the 
language of all the earth, there is and can be no exception. How is it possible 
to suppose, that after this period the language of the antediluvians could have 
been preserved? But since it was preserved, why should we not translate 

NIT the land, in this example, as we do in a hundred others? This simple 
and obvious change removes the whole difficulty. 

Had the mad attempt to build a tower, which should reach to heave , been 
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made within a century after the deluge, can it be imagined, that no allusion 
would have been made to that awful event? The wandering hordes, that stop- 
ped on the plain of Shinar, seem to have been only afraid of losing their way, 
and of being dispersed, which indicates that this had happened to them before. 
“ Let us make a name (a signal) said they, lest we be scattered over the face 
of the whole earth (land).” But had the terrible catastrophe of the deluge been 
recent; had its history been familiar to these roving tribes; or had the fearful 
desolation caused by it been present to their eyes; would they not have rec- 
koned it among the advantages of their tower, that it would preserve them from 
the danger of a second inundation? If we adopt the common opinion upon 
this subject, an opinion not sufficiently considered by those who formed it, we 
must suppose, that mankind, a century after the deluge, had forgotten its moral 
cause, and had become indifferent to its physical effects. The moral cause was, 
apparently at least, the alienation of the whole human race from the worship of 
the true God, with the exception of Noach and his family ; and can it be really 
and seriously believed, that Noach, who was still alive, and his virtuous sons, 
Shem and Japhet, would have sanctioned by their presence an undertaking as 
impious as it was foolish /—an attempt to build a tower which should reach to 
heaven ! 

When the deluge ceased, there were but eight persons, who had survived it. 
And what was the situation of these four men, and four women, who were thus 
left desolate and alone? The whole earth had been submerged; every part of 
its surface must have borne the marks of its having been overwhelmed by the 
mighty tide; and it must have been long before the face of Nature, torn and 
lacerated by the domineering waters, could have recovered its pristine beauty. 
Long must it have been, before the valleys were habitable; before the fields 
were cultivated ; and before the flocks and herds could graze in safety on the 
marshy plains. Vast depositions must have been jeft by the retiring waves ; 
and the rivers, in finding new ways to the sea, must have laid waste and inun- 
dated many a realm, ere their channels became either fixed or known. The 
powers. of nature, as they recovered, would only tend to impede the progress 
of human exertion. The heat of the sun would cause the exhalation of 
unwholesome vapours from the stagnant waters; and the gradual exsic- 
cation of the soil would be attended with the uneeasing evaporation of pesti- 
lential effluvia. Forests would rise to cover the faee of the earth ; these forests 
would afford protection to beasts of prey; and men, before they could labour 
the ground, or find safe pasture for ei cattle, must have disputed the posses- 
sion of the soil with the savage tenants of the woods. Tifty years after the 
flood, the world must have been a mighty wilderness—the plains full of marshes, 
and the hills covered with forests. Noach may have cleare. a few fields, where 
he planted his vines; his sons may have done the same; but the progress of 
cultivation must have been gradual; and, under such circumstances, the in- 
crease of population must have been slow. It is then rather difficult to believe, 
upon the authority of the chronologers and commentators, for the Bible says no 
such thing, that about one century after the flood, the descendants of Noach not 
only built the cities of Erech, Accad, Calneh, Nineveh, Rehoboth, Calah, and 
the great city of Resen; but began to construct a tower of such vast dimen- 
sions, that they proposed it should reach to heaven. The sacred historian tells 
us, that the descendants of Noach built all these cities, and that Babel was the 
beginning of Nimrod’s kingdom; but he assigns no date to the foundation 
either of the kingdom, or of the cities. 


The following observations from book i. chap. xiii., on certain “ insti- 
tutions which may be traced to the reign of Belus,” are worth extracting : 


The first form of government after the deluge was the patriarchal. While a 
few families only existed in the world, the father of each was its monarch and 
its legislator. As disputes, however, soon take place among different families, 
the weaker parties naturally sought to form alliances, which might enable them 
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to resist*the aggressions of more powerful neighbours. These associations 
necessarily led to the establishment of monarchies—The head of the most 
powerful family became the chief of a tribe ; and coalescing tribes were formed 
into kingdoms, of which the leaders of the strongest and most warlike tribes be- 
came the sovereigns. 

The power of the first kings was, however, extremely limited ; and the head 
of each tribe retained his authority in all cases, where the general interests of 
all the tribes were not immediately concerned. . . . . Despotism has never been 
an attribute of monarchy among nations not yet civilized 

Belus instituted the order of priests called Chasidin. These were the instruc~ 
ters of the people, and formed a class by themselves. Established on the same 
footing as the priests of Egypt, they were exempt from the payment of all pub- 
lic taxes, and feiee every species of service. As the priesthood could not go 
out of their families, fathers were the teachers of sons, and education commenced 
from infancy. (Diod. Sic. L. 2.) Man, who is the creature of habit, becomes 
what education makes him ; always indeed in proportion to the capacity and 
vigour of his mind ; but without education he remains a savage, be the strength 
of his intellect what it may. The first impressions are the strongest; and men 
in general carry to the tomb the notions which were instilled into them on 
quitting their cradles. He, who has many teachers, will sometimes be puzzled 
to reconcile discordant sentiments. Among the Babylonians, learning was con- 
fined to one class of men; and among these a son had no other preceptor than 
his father, except perhaps some of those who were associated with the latter, by 
having common interests, and by holding common opinions. Thus the prin- 
ciples imbibed in youth were retained in age. The Chaldeans appear to have 
made great advances in the study of natural philosophy, of mathematics, and of 
astronomy. Separated from the rest of society, over which they had obtained 
that influence which superior knowledge always gives to its possessors, they 
lived by themselves, and _for themselves.—Religion was their profession, science 
their amusement, and government their occupation. 


As is also his account of Semiramis, grounded on the relation of 
Diodorus Siculus : 

There was at this time in the camp of the Assyrians a chief of the name 
of Menones, who, during the still protracted siege of Bactra, impatiently 
regretted the absence of his wife, who was equally distinguished by the accom- 
plishments of her mind, and by the beauty of her person. This woman, 
in order to comply with the wishes of her husband, who had found means 1 
to inform her of his sentiments, quitted Nineveh, and arrived in safety in the { 
Assyrian camp. When she appeared before Menones, she was attired in a 
loose and flowing robe, which, while it concealed her sex, added grace and dig- 
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My nity to her appearance ; and such was the admiration excited by this vestment, ( 
it that it was considered for many ages as the model of dress in the capital of the q 
‘ Oriental world. But objects of more importance than the elegance of her at- h 
tire occupied the attention of the consort of Menones. Immediately after her < 
arrival before the walls of Bactra, she proceeded to examine the state of the ‘ 
siege, and soon perceived, with the eye of an experienced warrior, the faults tl 
which had been committed in conducting it. Aided, no doubt, by the authority d 
of her husband, she directed a chosen body of men to scale the rock on which tl 

the citadel was built; and when she saw that they had reached the summit, and 
ies , ; Ww 

had obtained possession of a part of the citadel, she gave the signal to the 
troops on the plain to storm the wall at the foot of the rock. Thus was the di 
citadel taken by assault; and the Bactrians, seized with a sudden panic, aban- » 


doned the defence of the city. Ninus, admiring the extraordinary talent and 
‘ alour displayed by this female warrior, presented her with magnificent gifts ; 
bat the admiration of a man for a beautiful woman is easily changed into a 
more tender sentiment; and the Assyrian monarch endeavoured to persuade 
Menones to cede to him his wife, and even promjsed to give him his own 
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daughter in marriage, as the reward of his complaisance. The tyrant, finding 
his offer rejected, threatened to put out the eyes of his victim; and the un- 
happy husband, driven to madness between love and terror, hung himself in a 
fit of despair. 

Every obstacle being removed by the death of Menones, Ninus espoused his 
widow, the celebrated Semiramis, who has been the heroine of history and of 
fable for nearly four thousand years. Whether she sprang from the unchaste 
loves of the son of Apollo and of the Goddess Derceto, or whether she were the 
daughter of the shepherd Simma, her beauty and her talents sufficiently account 
for the good fortune which attended her. Menones, the Governor of Syria, 
smitten with the charms of her person, had not disdained to espouse an hum- 
ble shepherdess ; and, soon convinced of the superiority of her judgment to his 
own, he asked and followed her advice upon every occasion. After his death, 
when seated on the first throne of the world, she knew how to divide with 
Ninus the admiration of mankind, and to share the glory of the greatest mo- 
narch of the age. In her the King of Assyria found a spirit as lofty, a genius as 
vast, and an ambition as inordinate as his own; and this haughty Prince pro- 
bably soon discovered with regret, that he had met with an equal in a wife, and 
had given to himself a rival in a woman. Uninfluenced by any of the gentler 
feelings of her sex, Semiramis imitated the manners and even the dress of a 
man, and, accustomed to hardships, and inured to fatigue, led the life of a sol- 
dier at the head of an army. This mighty-minded female seemed indeed to 
have been born to govern mankind. Her dauntless courage was alarmed at no 
danger, and perhaps her daring spirit shrunk from no crime. Ambition was her 
passion, war her occupation, and power her object. 

By the fall of Bactra, called Balkh by the Persians, the whole kingdom of 
Iran was annexed to the Assyrian empire. But Ninus appears not to have long 
enjoyed the fruits of his success; and his death has been attributed, probably 
with truth, to the perfidious ambition of the ungrateful Semiramis. This Prin- 
cess immediately seized the reins of government, which she continued to hold 
with a steady hand during the remainder of her life. 


His ‘“ Observations on the Reign of Ninyas” are extremely good ;* but 
they more than ever make us regret that their author did not choose a 
subject, in the treating of which his acute understanding might have 
been of use to mankind : 


Ninyas reigned, from the Nile to the Indus, over the fairest portion of Asia. 
This Prince, as I have already remarked, has been represented as weak and ef- 
feminate, as the votary of pleasure, and as the slave of his passions; but the 
monarch, who first organized a regular system of despotism, which subsisted for 
many centuries, and which has been, more or less, the model of almost all the 
Oriental governments since his time, could hardly have passed his life in sloth 
and inaction. However we may hate his principles, we can searcely deny that 
he possessed considerable energy of character, and much skill in the art of go- 
verning mankind. The more indeed we consider the institutions of Ninyas, the 
more we shall be convinced of the crafty policy of this sovereign, in combining 
the means by which a hundred provinces became devoted to the will, and obe- 
dient to the authority, of a single individual. lis predecessors had conquered 
thrones, and subdued nations, but the successor of Semiramis knew how to 
wield the sceptre of the despot, without unsheathing the sword of the warrior. 

Despotism is founded upon fear. The fear with which a tyrant inspires his 
subjects, can only be long maintained by keeping them in a state of ignorance 
and disunion, Ninyas was the first monarch who reduced this system inte 
practice. 





4 But see Goguet, Orig, des, Loix, B, i, art, 3, 
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In Assyria, as well as in other Oriental countries, the sacerdotal and military 
classes were entirely separated in ancient times from the rest of the community. 
Professions were hereditary. The son of the agriculturist, of the merchant, or 
of the artisan, had no choice but to follow the profession, to learn the occupation, 
of his father; nor was it in the power of any one to change the condition of 
life to which fortune had destined im from his birth, 

‘he priests were paid by the people, and were protected by the monarch, 
They owed the institution of their order to Belus ; and they trusted to his suc- 
cessors for its maintenance. Exempt from ali taxes; free from every public 
burthen ; and living, by the will of the prince, at the expense of his subjects, 
they naturally considered the priesthood as dependent on the monarchy, and 
the interests of the altar as inseparably connected with those of the throne. 
The cultivation of letters was permitted to their order alone ; they only might 
dwell within the sacred precincts of their temples ; and they lived in the re- 
cesses of their colleges, secluded from the rest of mankind, except when, in the 
exercise of their functions, they declared the will of the Gods to the credulous 
multitude. 

Thus separated from the rest of the Assyrians by education, and by interest, 
the priests of Belus had no feelings in common with their countrymen. It ap- 
pears from the Book of Daniel, that at Babylon they even depended on the 
monarch for their daily nourishment. They no doubt possessed great influence 
im the state, and were the usual advisers of the king; but they were, not less 
than the meanest slaves of the palace, exposed to suffer from the cruel and ca- 
pricious vengeance. of their master. Nebuchadnezzar menaced the Khesadin 
with total destruction, because they could not recall to the recollection of the 
tyrant the-dream which he had forgotten. 

If the priests obtained power, they acquired it by their influence with the so- 
vereign, and not with the people. No despot, however ferocious, would have 
ventured to order the destruction of a whole race of men, who were not gene- 
rally feared and detested as the intruments of his tyranny, and as the slaves of 
his will. 

It has been always chiefly by their military power, that monarchs have esta- 
blished and maintained the absolute authority which they have often abused. 
But an army, the most terrible instrument of despotism, when employed by a 
ptince against his people, sometimes avenges the cause of justice and humanity 
on the tyrant, who has been enabled by its means to outrage both, 

The military arrangements, which were made by Ninyas, evince his cautious 
and artful policy. Each province furnished every year a fresh body of troops, 
which remained encamped round the capital, until the expiration of the year. 
The camp was then broken up; and the troops, who made room for their sue- 
cessors, were marched back into the provinces. Thus a double object was ob- 
tained. The monarch had always a numerous army at his command, and un- 
der his immediate inspection; and it was scarcely possible for the milita 
chiefs, who were brought together from different regions, and who spoke dif- 
ferent languages, to form, in the short period of a year, any secret combination, 
much less any open conspiracy, against the interests of the government. The 
army round the capital kept the whole empire in awe. Detachments frem this 
army might always be sent to the most distant provinces to quell rebellion, or 
to punish sedition ; nor was the will of the monarch likely to be disputed in a 
camp, where strangers still met strangers, and where rank and promotion could 
only be obtained by the favour of the prince. The greatest danger to be ap- 
prehended for the safety of the throne, could alone arise from the combinations 
of the military commanders. This danger might still be considered as distant, 
while the army was composed of many different nations, and was annually dis- 
solved, and annually renewed. The crafty despot was well aware, that little 
union or confidence was likely to exist between the Bactrian and the Baby- 
lonfan, or between the polished Syrian and the barbarian of Mount Cau- 
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casus. But even the possibility of combination was to be avoided ; and when 
the services of the year were terminated, the military chiefs separated, probably 
to meet no more. 

If mankind be easily dazzled by glory, they are not less easily duped by 
mystery. The life and actions of Ninyas were enveloped in obscurity. Inac- 
cessible to strangers ; communicating only in private with the chiefs of the state 
and of the army ; and surrounded during his hours of relaxation by eunuchs 
and concubines; the great monarch of Assyria seldom, or perhaps never, 
showed himself in public. The fears, the ignorance, and the superstition, of 
the people, probably guided by the artifices of the priests, soon elevated the in- 
visible prince to the rank of a god; and we find few of the successors of 
Ninyas, whose names do not import that those who had borne them had been 
admitted to the honours of the apotheosis. 

But while, as the friends of rational liberty, we must detest the monstrous 
system of government, which puts the lives and fortunes of many millions of 
individuals in the power of one, we must be careful not to deviate from the 
strictness of truth, nor to exaggerate even the evils which result from despotism. 
The religion taught in the Koran prevents the Mohammedan monarchs of the 
East from now usurping the titles and honours of divinities; but in other re- 
spects the governments of modern Asia sufficiently resemble that which was 
established in Assyria by the son of Ninus and Semiramis. In examining these 
governments with attention, we shall probably find, that the arbitrary raed of 
the princes of Asia has been exaggerated beyond the truth in most of the books 
of travellers and strangers. 

Two strong feelings have always agitated, in a greater or less degree, the state 
of human society—the desire to possess power, and the desire to resist it. The 
struggle between these feelings necessarily exists under every form of govern- 
ment ; nor can the most imperious despotism, though it may intimidate and 
subdue, ever entirely eradicate and destroy the spirit of opposition. We hear 
of Asiatic despots, who, in the mere wantonness of their moody cruelty, com- 
mand human beings to be butchered before them ; and we are thence apt to in- 
fer, that there is no restraint on their will, and no limit to their power. But 
this is an error into which Europeans have generally fallen, from their imperfect 
acquaintance with the laws, usages, and manners of eastern nations. It is ge- 
nerally among his ministers, his slaves, and his favourites, that the Asiatic 
tyrant seeks for his victims. He seldom ventures beyond the sphere of his 
court to murder or to spoliate ; and while the floors of the imperial residence are 
purpled with the blood of his officers, his vizirs, and his concubines, he would 

ause ere he unjustly deprived the meanest citizen of his property, or of his 
ife. The man who passes within the gates of the palace, leaves behind him 
the sympathy of his fellow-subjects. They know that ambition has guided his 
steps to the foot of the throne; and that he has bound himself to obey the will, 
in order to share tke power, of his master. They, therefore, hear with indiffer- 
ence of his disgrace, his exile, or his death ; but let a sovereign violate the laws 
of justice, in depriving a private and unoffending citizen of his liberty, or of his 
life, and he will learn to his peril in the East, as well as in the West, that no 
king can be secure on his throne, where no subject is safe in his house. The 
power of the most despotic monarch must always find its limit at last in public 
opinion. 

The third Book, containing an inquiry into the origin of the Iranian 
(Persian) Empire, is, if possible, more full of Oriental learning than the 
preceding two, but is less interesting. It will afford no extract; a great 
portion of it being taken up in geographical discussions, and in settling 
the merits of the monstrous chronology of Mohammed Mohsin Phani, in 
his Dabistan. Of course, we are not able to say what light these discus- 
sions may carry to other minds; but for ourselves we can safely aver, 
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that after having read and weighed the arguments of Sir William Drum- 
mond, we know as little as ever of the origin of the empires in question. 
We cannot help saying, also, that we observe, with considerable surprise, 
the extreme credulity, in some respects, of the learned inquirer, and, in 
others, his ill-founded scepticism. Infected, we fancy, with the notions 
of Voltaire, he calls in question the testimony of Herodotus, in a well- 
known passage, after building whole theories on the evidence of such 
writers as Eusebius, and the mob of obscure scribblers whom he copied. 
We allude to the superstition of the Babylonian women, by which, once 
in their lives, all the ladies of that great city submitted to the embraces 
of a stranger in the temple of Venus. Sir William, on this occasion, 
conjures up his notions of modern delicacy, and asks, if such a thing be at 
all probable? We think nothing can be more so. The practice was a 
part of their religion ; and he himself tells us, that ‘ men in general carry 
to the tomb the notions which were instilled into them on quitting their 
cradles.”* It is, therefore, preposterous to inquire, ‘ How can it be 
imagined that such a practice could exist in one of the greatest cities of 
the world?”° We think that, with all his learning, Sir William must 
be a careless observer, or he would know that the practice which he thinks 
impossible, is now prevalent in a country bordering on Persia, in Tartary. 
It was observed by Marco Polo, and modern travellers have confirmed his 
relation. But the rites of Isis, introduced into Rome from Egypt, the 
Festival of Adonis, in Syria, the mysteries of which Ezekiel saw, and 
many other similar rites of paganism, should have taught our author to 
suspect the foundation of his scepticism in this particular. Antiquarians 
are not the persons best acquainted with antiquity. Yet who would have 
expected to find a great scholar, overlooking all the testimony afforded by 
ancient writers in proof of an ancient rite, and listening in preference to 
the doubts of a modern, (for we must suppose Sir William to have been 
guided by Voltaire,) who could know no more about the matter than him- 
self? Herodotus tells us, that after the taking of Babylon by Cyrus, the 
inhabitants were so poor and profligate, that fathers were in the habit of 
prostituting their daughters for a livelihood; and Quintus Curtius adds 
their wives. But if the reader will turn to book vi. art. 2, of Goguet’s 
‘ Origin of Laws,’ he will see this matter set in a clear light; and in 
book i. art. 3, of the same work, he will also find the original of some of 
Sir William's observations on the character and policy of Ninyas. We 
intend, on a future occasion, to make a few remarks on Vol. II. of this 
Work, which treats of the antiquities of Egypt. 





5 Vol. I. p. 138, Ibid. p. 146. 











ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN BRITISH INDIA, 
WITH THE STATE OF THE KING'S COURTS 
AND JURIES THERE, 


In the session of Parliament which has just closed, the Ministers of 
the British cabinet have avowed their intention to take into immediate 
consideration the expédiency of improving the English Courts of Justice 
established in British India, by placing the jury system on a more 
extended and liberal basis. An analysis of the composition of these 
Courts, as they now exist, and a sketch of their mode of operation, may 
therefore be useful at the present time, to guide the inquiries of those 
who desire to form a just opinion on a subject of so much importance. 


It is now fifty years and upwards since a Supreme Court of Judicature, 
under the royal commission, was erected in Bengal, to protect the 
natives of India against the injustice and oppression of the servants of 
the East India Company. This was its avowed object; the sufferings 
of India having then reached a height which the British Government 
considered loudly to demand some legislative measure. ‘ It was thought,” 
says Mr. Mill, “ that the terrors of the law brought nearer home to the 
inferior servants of the Company, and those who enjoyed their protec- 
tion, might have restrained, in some degree, their subordinate oppres- 
sions.” That this salutary check upon the spot has done immense good, 
no one who fully considers the subject can doubt. Nor must the amount 
be estimated by the distinct items of benefit visibly produced, which may 
be collected, and, as it were, arithmetically summed up. The salutary 
effects of law are not to be judged of after this manner: it has a silent and 
invisible operation extending through the whole of the commuuity, as a 
check deterring from crime. The just measure of its value is not the num- 
ber of delinquents punished, but the amount of delinquency prevented. 
The former, however, though the index, is at the same time the cause of 
the latter ; so that without the one we cannot expect the other. Experience 
of what others have suffered must first have impressed on the mind of the 
intending transgressor the danger which would await him from the arm 
of justice, if he should commit the meditated transgression, before we 
can expect him to refrain. The power of this check over his conduct 
will be in proportion to the certainty he feels of justice reaching him. 
In so far, then, as the judicial tribunal succeeds in creating such an opi- 
nion of the uniform sequence of crime and punishment, in so far it ap- 
proximates towards perfection, exerts a salutary moral influence over the 
public mind, and is proportionally beneficial to society. 


That the King’s Courts established in India have come very far short 
of what was desired of them, isdbut too well known. Only ten years 
after the experiment was first tried, the following opinion on the subject 
was pronounced by Mr. Burke in the Ninth Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, 1783 :— 

The defect in the institution seemed to be this,—that no rule was laid down, 
either in the act or in the charter (creating it) by which the Court was to 
judge. No descriptions of offenders or species of delinquency were properly 
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ascertained, according to the nature of the place or the prevalent mode of 
abuse. Provision was made for the administration of justice in the remotest 
part of Hindoostan as if it were a province in Great Britain. Your Committee 
have long had the constitution and conduct of this Court before them; and 
they have as yet been able to discover very few instances (not one that appears 
to them of leading importance) of relief given to the Natives against the cor- 
ruptions or oppressions of British subjects in power. 


This account, too, applies to the period when the Court was in the 
vigour of its youth, and exercised the plenitude of its authority to curb 
and restrain the servants of the Company. But very soon after, so great 
was the clamour they raised against it, (like the outcry now made 
against the Press,) that the Government at home curtailed its powers 
in the most important points, exempting from its jurisdiction the Gover- 
nor-General and Council, all matters of revenue, and all zumeendars 
and.ether Native farmers and collectors of the revenue. What it has 
done since it was thus humbled into subserviency, and crippled in its 
powers, it were needless to inquire very minutely, even if an exact 
record of its proceedings were accessible. The only thing of importance 
to be known at present is, whether or not the Court, as now constituted, 
is adapted to the purpose for which it was intended,—that of dispensing 
justice to the natives of India, and especially of protecting them against 
the oppressions of the Company and its servants. 

We begin with the Judges, as by far the most important element 
which enters into the composition of the judicial tribunal. Nor shall 
we be deterred by the usual declamation about the honour and independ- 
ence of such high personages, from viewing them simply as men, sub- 
ject to the influence of human frailties and affections, and not exempt 
from error more than other mortals. Granting Indian Judges to average 
the ordinary standard of judicial excellence, which we freely do; yet if 
we find them exposed to biassing causes so strong, that if they existed 
in this country they would destroy, or greatly weaken, public confidence 
in a British court of justice, shall these causes be supposed quite in- 
operative in India, and neglected as harmless? In the first place, the 
Judges there are of the same caste with the Company’s servants, whom 
it is their duty to control. They are allied with them by national feeling, 
and by the ties of domestic connexion, or social intercourse, so as to have 
a common interest and sympathy with that class, distinct from the great 
mass of the people who need protection against it, The people, on the 
other hand, are cut off from the kindly operation of such sympathy, by 
a wide gulph arising from difference of creed, of manners and habits ; 
and even their appearance, their dusky complexion and strange speech, 
are calculated to excite some degree of prejudice against them. Besides, 
it will usually happen, as is now the case, that Indian Judges have their 
sons, sons-in-law, brothers, &c. in the service of the Company; by which 
they are identified still more closely with the ruling body. In such a 
case, over and above the natural influence of these domestic ties in 
giving a bias to the mind, the Judge is not, in point of fact, independ- 
ent of this all-powerful class. For if he were with a resolute hand to 
to curb the tyranny of the ruling body, might he not be retaliated upon 
in the persons of his relatives and connexions, whose fortunes and pros- 

ts may be blasted at the will and pleasure of the Company and its 
servants? Thijs is not merely a possible occurrence, although the bare 
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possibility of it is suflicient to create suspicion, and do incalculable mis- 
chief; we have a notorious example of it before our eyes:—In one part 
of India, the Judges having avowed their determination to protect the 
Natives from extortion and oppression, a strong combination is formed to 
oppose, and, if possible, to degrade the Court; in which scheme not only 
that all-powerful body, the Civil Service, but even some members of the 
Government, are found to join. In another part, a Judge, guilty of decid- 
ing a political case against the powers that be, has his son suspended from 
the service on the most paltry pretext. Such evils are partly inseparable 
from our Indian system of government; but they have been unnecessarily 
increased by rendering the Judges removable at the pleasure of Ministers. 
For this is placing them still more under the influence of the Company 
and its servants ; who, if umbrage be given to them by an upright Judge, 
may have sufficient interest with a bad ministry to get him removed with 
disgrace. Judges so situated, exposed to so many kinds of sinister 
influence, have in their hands the sole disposal of men’s property in all 
civil actions, and the guidance of juries in criminal ones. Their 
subservience to the views of the governing body, is exempt from the 
check of public opinion ; its organ, the press, being also completely in the 
hands of the Company's servants, who can and do employ it to laud every 
obsequious decision, and to condemn those of a contrary character. It 
will at least be admitted, that Judges so placed stand in need of some 
check: namely, that of a jury perfectly pure and above all suspicion of 
any undue bias in the same direction. 

In considering next the jurors who are called upon to aid the Court 
with their judgment in criminal trials, we shall in like manner view them 
merely as men possessing the ordinary standard of wisdom and integrity, 
but liable to human errors and frailties like those in other parts of the 
world. We shall admit, for instance, the British jurors of Calcutta to 
be, generally speaking, on a par with the same class in their native country 
as to judgment and probity. We shall suppose that the change of clime 
and country, the pursuit of wealth, or the luxuries of the East, have 
not in the least blunted their sense of moral duty; and that their virtue 
never flags, although deprived of the stimulus of public opinion boldly 
uttered by an unfettered press. But we must, on every principle of rea- 
son, take into account those peculiar local influences operating upon them, 
to which jurors in this part of the British empire are not exposed. 

First, with regard to the grand jurors, who have the power of stopping 
in limine all criminal prosecutions: They are composed, for the most 
part, of servants of the East India Company, who are actually in their 
service, or have resigned it for other lucrative employments, but, in either 
case, necessarily imbued with a strong esprit de corps, and leaning 
towards the members of the body to which they belong. The few indi- 
viduals not actually of the service, are yet so closely connected with those 
who are, that on every grand jury in India it is impossible but the spirit 
of the Civil Service should predominate. Undoubtedly this body contains 
as upright and honourable men as are to be found in any service in the 
world ; but it is not the less true, that the leaning of which we speak 
must exist, because it is inseparable from human nature; nor do we 
condemn judges and jurors for having the feelings and frailties common 
to man; we only regret when they are thrown into situations where these 
feelings, if not corrected, must operate perniciously to the public welfare, 
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They form an aristocracy of rank, and colour, and power, intimately 
linked and interwoven together, by blood, and community of feeling and 
interest. And the question is, whether they can be a fair and impartial 
tribunal for the trial of complaints preferred against their own body by the 
despised and oppressed Natives of the country whom the Courts were 
established to protect? Those who maintain the affirmative, may as well 
contend that the Company’s servants are so pure and immaculate a body 
that they do not require any restraint of law at all. They are, in fact, 
members of a huge corporation, and therefore, according to the law as 
laid down by Blackstone, unfit to sit in judgment on a case affecting the 
interests of their own body. If all the bills thrown out by the grand 
juries in India, with the evidence adduced, could be laid before Parlia- 
ment and the public, a correct opinion might be formed on this impor- 
tant subject, which is now involved in utter darkness, without one ray 
of light to enable us to discover how often prejudice and partiality may 
have shielded the oppressor, by shutting the doors of justice against 
complaints. 

The composition of petty juries falls next to be considered. It is first 
to be observed, that the present system of excluding, or licensing and 
transporting at pleasure, all British-born subjects from the Company’s 
territories, while it necessarily prevents or discourages many respectable 
persons from settling in a country where they are liable to such treat- 
ment, leaves the field more open to European adventurers of all de- 
scriptions, who, having little or no property or prospect any where 
else, are willing to run all risks. Frenchmen, Americans, and other 
foreigners, are peculiarly favoured and benefitted by this state of things ; 
because, although his Britannic Majesty has given the Company power 
to crush and trample upon his own subjects, however innocent, as much 
as it pleases, he cannot give it the same right over foreigners. The 
Company dare not transport them unless it be able to assign some cause 
that would satisfy their respective Governments. Although they are 
not legally entitled to sit upon juries, yet in this point also they have 
obtained a preference over Englishmen. The system of excluding 
British-born subjects from the country, and British subjects born in India 
from the office of juror, reduces the number eligible within so narrow a 
compass, that the sheriffs have often been glad, it appears, to lay hold 
of any stragglers who will do the duty, provided they have the qualifica- 
tion of a white face! Constables sally forth into the streets and public 
auction-rooms, or wherever crowds are expected to assemble, to press 
into the service of the law the first Europeans they can find; although 
these may probably be just landed from Amsterdam or New York, as 
likely as from London or Liverpool. 

In this state of things, discharging the office of juror is felt to be 
a burden upon the community. First, because it falls heavily on the 
limited society of Europeans in India. Secondly, because respectable 
persons consider themselves degraded in being compelled to associate in 
that duty with the disreputable characters which are brought together on 
juries, under the Company’s exclusive system, which does not admit of the 
British population becoming so numerous that the duty would fall lightly 
upon those who are properly qualified to discharge it. They have many 
reasons also for wishing to avoid this laborious duty, which calls them 
away from their own occupations; and it consequently devolves upon 
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persons of another description. This, after having been long a subject 
of complaint, was formally brought to the notice of the Supreme Court at 
Caleutta, in January 1822, by some of the most respectable and intelligent 
of those individuals usually called to serve on the petit jury. On the 
7th of January, one of those we refer to, Mr. Drummond, a teacher in 
Calcutta, having been fined for non-attendance in the sum of two hun- 
dred rupees, or about twenty pounds sterling, presented a memorial to 
the Court, which had for its object to have all this duty equally divided 
among all, within the Court's jurisdiction, who were liable to serve, so 
that it might be more easily borne. ‘The following are extracts from 
the representation laid by him before the honourable Chief Justice East : 


The same persons, my Lord, with very few exceptions, are summoned (as 
jurymen) on every alternate sessions, which would imply that the eligible popu- 
lation of the Presidency amounts to only 144; while there are four times that 
number who never serve on any jury, and who would consider it the highest in- 
sult to be classed with the low and illiterate men (as they are all conceived to 
be) who constitute the petty jury. It may surprise your Lordship to be told 
that the term petty juryman is, in Calcutta, synonymous with every thing mean 
and vulgar; but when your Lordship is informed that very few who are called 
respectable are ever seen there; and that boys, foreigners, convicts, lunatics, 
drunkards, and men who cannot decipher the alphabet, have been frequently 
placed in the chair of deliberative justice, that surprise will cease ! 

Besides the extreme hardship of being compelled to attend two sessions in 
every year, when four-fifths of the population are never required to attend atall, 
it may be extremely painful for an educated man to be compelled to associate 
in the jury-box of this honourable court with such characters as I have already 
described ; and I leave it to your superior understanding how far the ends of 
justice can be accomplished by such amalgamation. 

My Lord, I claim no exception from the office of a petty jury: to be clothed 
in that character is the fat attribute of a Briton; and if the duty were im- 
partially distributed, he is unworthy of that name who would not cheerfully sa- 
crifice much convenience for its sake; but, conducted as it is, the task is, in- 
deed, my Lord, most painful and humiliating. 

I assure your Lordship I speak the sentiments of all the jurymen I have ever 
conversed with on the subject ; and for the truth of this I may appeal to those 
who are now present. Complaints * not loud but deep” have been long accu- 
mulating. 


He concluded by offering to substantiate the whole of what he had as- 
serted by evidence, whenever his Lordship might think proper to afford 
him an opportunity. The Chief Justice, Sir Edward Hyde East, ex- 
pressed his concurrence in the justice of Mr. Drummond’s complaint, and 
requested the gentlemen of the jury generally to lend their aid in rectify- 
ing the evil. Now a very easy remedy presented itself, if the court had 
had the liberality and justice to adopt it: namely, that of summoning all 
British subjects within its jurisdiction, qualified to serve ; since to be born 
within the British dominions ought to dignify with all the privileges of a 
freeman, “‘ whatever complexion hostile to liberty an Indian sun may 
have burned upon their visage.” 

The subject of summoning East Indians on juries was actually moved 
in court by Mr. Fergusson ; who stated, that a number of persons, born 
of Indian mothers, whose fathers were British subjects, had made an ap- 
plication to the sheriff, claiming to be summoned on juries; and felt ag- 
grieved at the invidious distinction which excluded them from exercising 
the rights of British subjects. The court, however, showed much avet- 
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sion to entertaining the question, objecting to express any opinion at all 
on the subject, if it could possibly be avoided, The Chief Justice 
thought the question was more of a political or legislative nature than a 
fit topic for their consideration. Mr. Fergusson, considering it to depend 
on the construction of the charter of the court, thought it one for the 
court’s decision. There was, he observed, a distinction made by the le- 
gislature, according to the words of the charter, between the class of per- 
sons who made this application and the natives of the country; and the 
obvious intention of the legislature seemed to be, that the children born 
in this country of British fathers, though of Native mothers, were to be 
considered as British subjects. The hon, Chief Justice asked, how per- 
sons born in India of Native mothers, and not in lawful wedlock, could 
be said to be born of a British father? Mr. Fergusson replied, that na- 
tural children were in England British subjects, or the King would lose 
many a subject. The Chief Justice observed, that natural children born 
in England were differently situated, because born within the allegiance 
of the King. Mr. Fergusson contended that persons born in India were 
also born within the allegiance of the King, and as much British sub- 
jects as if born within the sound of Bow-bell. All the explanation that 
could be obtained from the court was, that (according to the Chief Jus- 
tice) it depended on the discretion of the sheriff, whether he would sum- 
mon those persons born in India to serve on juries or not. And on its 
being then urged, that the court might instruct the sheriff how to act in 
this affair, the Chief Justice still replied, that no doubt the court might 
inform him who they thought fit persons to serve on juries ; but this would 
not alter his power of summoning whom he chose! Mr. Reed, one of 
the parties complaining, afterwards attempted to elicit a more definite 
opinion from the court on the subject, but without success ; the Chief 
Justice declaring, that the Judges were not there for the purpose of solv- 
ing doubts, or answering questions on subjects not regularly before them. 

Next day, Mr. Draper, another juryman, brought the same subject to 
the notice of Sir Francis Macnaghten, who happened to be the only Judge 
that day on the bench; expressing a hope that this grievance, complained 
of by the petty jurors, would be mitigated, by allowing that class of per- 
sons, commonly called country-borns, to sit as jurors. Sir Francis re- 
plied, that he had been consulting on the subject, and assured him that 
he was ready to do every thing in his power at all times to facilitate the 
object in question, but he was afraid no specific remedy could be had un- 
til the matter was decided by the proper authorities at home. 

This is the last time, we believe, the subject was agitated in the court, 
and we cannot help thinking the manner in which the question was 
evaded exceedingly disgraceful. They were told that they had dele- 
gated the important functions of a British juror to ‘‘ boys, foreigners, 
convicts, lunatics, drunkards,” and men wholly ignorant of letters. A 
large class of British subjects were pointed out to them, containing many 
individuals infinitely better qualified than such persons to discharge that 
duty ; and the Judges reply, that they are not there, forsooth, as oracles 
to solve doubts and answer questions! No ; but they were there sworn to 
see justice done, and not to commit it to the hands of convicts, drunkards, 
ideots, and children, as Sir E. Hyde East, Sir Francis Workman Mac- 
naghten, and Sir Anthony Buller, are declared to have done in India, and 
as it was offered to be proved at their bar. The former of these worthies, 
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notwithstanding his promise to assist in rectifying the evil, did not think it 
worth while to attend in his place in the House of Commons, when the 
subject of East Indian juries was lately discussed ; but we hepe he will 
soon have another opportunity of justifying these circumstances, which, if 
they had happened in Great Britain, would have excited the loudest in- 
dignation from one end of the kingdom to the other. 

We shall now make a short extract from a Calcutta paper of Decem- 
ber last, to show that the evil has not yet been remedied; which isa 
pregnant illustration of the zeal of Indian Judges to remove abuses in their 
courts. The writer says :— 


It caunot be denied that there are some people among the European part of 
the community whose professions are not considered as very respectable, ard 
with whom tradesmen, whose professions are considered more respectable, do 
not like to be associated. Again, there are others whose education has been so 
extremely defective, that they are not fit to sit ona jury. Among the first I 
would place livery-stable keepers, grooms, punch-house keepers, scavengers, and 
constables ; and yet I have seen people of all these descriptions, except the last, 
on the petty jury, and I have even seen these on coroner’s juries. 


This is attributed to the difficulty of assembling juries composed, as 
the law directs, of good and sufficient men, under the present exclusive 
system, which rejects persons of Indian birth. It is no doubt true, that 
in such a city as Calcutta, there may be found many respectable and 
worthy men of European birth to discharge that duty. But unfortunately 
we find that little anxiety has been displayed to secure the attendance of 
such persons, and such only. The Judges are contented, it appears, if they 
see the jury-box filled with white faces ; a sufficient guarantee for Euro- 
pean notions and prejudices, although by no means so for respectability or 
intelligence. The reverse is so often the case, that respectable men shun 
it as a disgrace ; the most unequivocal of all proofs that petty juries are 
generally composed in a manner far from reputable. On strict analysis 
they will be found to consist—Ist, Of persons all liable to be banished 
at the mere will and pleasure of the Company's servants, on whom they 
were intended by law to be a check.-—2d, Many of them, as uncovenant- 
ed assistants, holding situations under these Company’s servants, and ac- 
cordingly depending on them for their daily bread and future prospects.— 
3d, Tradesmen, whose income almost wholly depends upon the custom 
or patronage of the Company’s servants. Considering all these things, it 
is really surprising that Indian juries have, on some important occasions, 
displayed so much virtue; but in others, when the protection of the Na- 
tive population was concerned, they have been found miserably wanting ; 
this more frequently, however, owing to error and prejudice, than to 
want of principle. Notwithstanding, there is, of the latter, one flagrant 
example, which deserves to be recorded here as a beacon to warn the 
well-wishers of India of the pernicious consequences of the present 
system. Although we have often heard the case mentioned in India, we 
prefer quoting the account of it given in the Calcutta paper, before quoted, 
of December last, to which we have referred, as it shows it to be matter 
of public notoriety :— 


As to the ignorant part of the community, (says the writer,) I need not point 
them out; nor need I expatiate on the ill effects of admitting them (upon juries) 
as long as it is confessed that ignorance and prejudice go hand in hand, and as 
jong as the following anecdote is in the recollection (which it must be) of many 
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old petty jurors :—An European was tried for the murder of a Native; the jury 
retired to consider of the verdict. On entering the room, to which they thus 
retired, one of the jurymen, still living in Calcutta, took a seat, spread his legs 
on the table, told the jury “he was going to sleep; his mind was made up: ux 
WOULD NEVER CONSENT TO AN ENGLISHMAN BEING HUNG FOR MURDERING A 
BLACK RascaL! but when the jury had agreed to acquit the prisoner they might 
awaken him.” The prisoner was acquitted accordingly; and this true narra- 
tive is, [am told, a boast to this day in the mouth of the hero of it. [have heard 
it from good authority, and I give implicit credit to every tittle of it. 


Such is a specimen of the men preferred by his Majesty’s Judges in 
India, to the sacred office of shielding the Natives of that country from 
oppression; and when humbly asked to express their opinion, whether 
persons of another class may not be admitted to aid them or supply their 
place, they haughtily reply, that they do not sit there to solve doubts and 
answer questions! We believe it will be found on inquiry, that the person 
so screened from justice was a civil servant of the Company, and that the 
circumstance was well known to the Judges presiding at thetrial. They 
could not possibly remain ignorant of a thing so notorious; but although 
they make their friendsin power bestir themselves to reform their courts, by 
giving them an increase of salary, such glaring defects, leaving the livesof 
millions without efficient protection, may remain long enough unremedied. 
The remarks of the writer just quoted, are so just and so important, as 
the opinions of a person on the spot, that we shall give them at length :— 


These (he adds) are the effects of the indiscriminate admission, not of country- 
borns, (or persons of Indian birth,) but of Europeans to the exercise of the 
duties of jurymen; and I do not think that worse effects could have arisen 
from the indiscriminate admission of persons of every class, not excepting the 
lowest Feringhy' that can be found. Until it can be shown, then, that the 
generality of the country-borns are less capable of exercising a dispassionate 
judgment than the man I have now mentioned, it appears to me that there can 
be no good reason why they should not be admitted to the exercise of it in this 
particular manner. Independent of this, although it is rather a privilege than 
otherwise to sit on a jury, yet the frequent recurrence of this duty among the 
part of the European community, who, according to my notions, are fitted to 
exercise it, is sometimes burthensome, and always troublesome. There are men 
of intelligence, of good sound sense, of discernment, and of uprightness, among 
this class as well as among others ; and these are the qualities which are re- 
quired to constitute an able juryman. Were this class of persons to be admitted 
to exercise this important office, it would not only ease the European part of 
the community from part of the onerous duty which at present devolves upon 
them, but it would raise the country-borns a step in respectability, by making 
them participators in one, at least, of the many privileges from which they are 
excluded, without any earthly reason that will bear examination. This unfor- 
tunate race of men—a race, too, so fast rising into respectability—seem to have 
been precluded, with extraordinary severity, from any of the privileges of 
British subjects; and I believe that nothing would tend so much to the wide 
spread of that intellectual improvement which has already made so much pro- 
gress among them, as the breaking down of those barriers which, like those of 
caste, are considered to be insuperable, although they rest upon no better foun- 
dation than those of prejudice and error. They are fast becoming an important 
part of the population of the country: they will be a powerful part of it; and 





1 This is a term of opprobrium (corrupted from Frank) applicable in the East 
to all Christians ; but when used by ecmenee especially, siguifying more par- 
ticularly those of Indian parentage, Jndo-Britons, Native Portuguese, Kc. 














matter of no trifling consideration to the Government to study the feelings and 
conciliate the affections of a body of men, who may in time become so mis- 
chievous, or so useful, to the British power in India as these are likely to be. 


The claims of the Indo- Britons to this privilege are of the very strongest 
kind ; but there is a much larger class, the Natives of the country, whose 
interests claim the attention of the British legislature. When a court is 
established to dispense justice to a mixed race of men, consisting of Hin- 
doos, Mohammedans, Armenians, Europeans, Indo-Britons, &c., there is 
a fundamental objection to the jurors being chosen exclusively from one 
class, and that, perhaps, among the smallestin number, of all the various 
tribes over which the court exercises its jurisdiction. Such a practice is 
altogether repugnant to the nature of trial by jury; the very essence of 
which consists in its affording the accused a trial by his peers: “ legale 
judicium parium suorum.” In fact, it is thus only that justice can be 
secured ; for who is so capable of entering into the feelings, and com- 
prehending the motives of the culprit, of weighing and pronouncing upon 
his conduct and actions, as his neighbours and countrymen,—those of 
the same situation and rank in life with himself? This cannot be done 
satisfactorily nor well by foreigners and strangers; and it must not be 
overlooked, that European sojourners in India are, therefore, in many 
respects, extremely unfit to sit in judgment on our Indian subjects ; both 
from being often insufficiently acquainted with their character, and 
having too frequently a most unjust and invincible prejudice against 
them. This antipathy arises, in a great measure, from the absence of all 
free communication or social intercourse between the two races; and the 
Europeans coming in contact, in the way of business, almost solely with 
the worst part of the Native population, from which they form a most 
injurious opinion of the rest. 

The evil is vastly increased by the extensive jurisdiction of the Indian 
courts, which, in respect to Europeans, includes the large tracts of country 
attached to the several presidencies. Hence causes and witnesses are 
brought from many hundreds of miles distant, to be submitted to the 
judgment of persons whose constant residence is at the Presidency, and 
who can, therefore, know little or nothing of the real state of society in 
the interior of the country, into which the Company’s system prohibits 
them from penetrating beyond ten miles, without express permission 
being granted by Government. Besides this restriction, in that country, 
there are neither facilities nor inducements for travelling, which, if it 
were permitted, would enable the British inhabitants of the capital to 
become acquainted with the condition of the mass of the population. Of 
this the policy of Government, and the circumstances of the country, both 
conspire to keep them ignorant. From the difference of manners, lan- 
guage, and habits, there is little or no intercourse between the white and 
black population to create a good understanding and mutual sympathy 
between them. They stand generally in the relation only of masters and 
servants; and the European jurymen are, for the most part, only ac- 

quainted with the lowest classes of the Natives inhabiting the capital and 
its environs, whom they employ as menial servants, workmen, or labour- 
ers ; and from these (probably as bad and faithless a race as infests any 
large capital) they. form their estimate of the whole population, high and 
low. With this impression on their minds they erter the jurv-box, and 
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the connecting link they form between the European and Native, renders it a 
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sit in judgment on causes brought from the most remote parts of the 
country, where the people are living under a totally different system of 
laws, of which the jury has no knowledge or experience, and in a state 
of society of which it can hardly form any conception. Is such a jury 
capable of fairly weighing the evidence brought before it ; of holding the 
balance of justice impartially between the powerful European and the 
despised ‘‘ black fellow”* who is opposed to him, without being biassed 
by the strong prejudice attaching. to the one, aud the national feelings 
pleading for the other? ‘To hope for such a thing, would be to expect 
of human nature what has never yet been experienced. 

In India, therefore, trial by jury is now robbed of its most precious 
attribute, that of affording the accused a trial by his peers. The British 
subject born in India is tried by men brought from the most distant 
quarter of the globe—strangers to his language, his feelings, and habits ; 
from whose sympathies he is cut off by the difference of manners, creed, 
and colour. Yet he is invariably asked, according to the solemn for- 
malities of English law, which will not dispense with its verbal techni- 
calities, whatever may become of the essentials of justice, How he will be 
tried ? and is made to answer, ‘‘ By God and my country!” But, in 
fact, the poor culprit neither understands the question, nor the answer 
put into his mouth, in its genuine sense; and the interpreter of the court 
(who is sworn to interpret truly) manages the matter by an official subter- 
fuge, which satisfies the ear of the judge. He simply asks the prisoner 
if he is willing to be tried by “these gentlemen ?” (meaning by the 
phrase, that portion of the white rulers of India which composes the 
court ;) to which the culprit answers in the affirmative, usually by a sub- 
missive obeisance or sa/aam. ‘This is invariably interpreted to mean 
« By God and my country,” which is re-echoed as his response to the 
court. If the judges then admit, in words, that the Native of India has 
a right to be tried by his country, (for it must be matter of right when 
they uniformly declare, in the most solemn manner, that he is actually so 
tried,) how comes it that they pertinaciously exclude all his countrymen 
from forming any part of his jury? Is not this a solemn mockery of 
justice, to parade its forms in empty words, while its substance is 
destroyed ? Is it not a gross cheat and delusion to say, that he is tried 
by his country, or by his peers,—as much so as it would be to use these 
phrases in England, if the people of this country were robbed of their 
birthright, and uniformly tried by juries composed of Sandwich islanders ? 
Common sense and common justice would dictate to Judges in India, that 
they should impannel on juries the most intelligent ahd respectable British 
subjects within their jurisdiction, without distinction of creed or colour, 
or place of nativity, if they think it a duty to dispense even-handed justice 
to all, witheut partiality or favour to any particular class. But we have 
already explained the numerous circumstances calculated to bias our 
Indian Judges ; and their conduct in this important affair shows how far 
their impartiality can be trusted. They pertinaciously exclude Natives 





2 This is the contemptuous epithet usually employed by the lower class of 
Eucopeans in India, when speaking of the Natives, whom they regard as little 
better than beasts of burden, only fit to be workedand beaten. Whether this be 
the reason the Judges there have shown such a determined predilection for having 
such persons as jurors, the reader may form his own opinion. 
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of India from the exercise of their just rights, in a manner contrary to 
reason, and, according to the opinion expressed in Parliament, contrary 
to law. 

It is too obvious to require mention, that Indo-Britons, and those more 
strictly called Natives of India, must be much better qualified to dis- 
charge the functions of jurors, from their more perfect knowledge of the 
people, of their language, and of the circumstances of the country, so 
totally different from that of which we have any experience, that the 
European, on landing there, finds himself in a new world, in which he 
cannot with safety pronounce an opinion on any intricate case of evidence. 
It can easily be shown, that even the Judges themselves, with all their 
jadicial experience, and their professional acuteness sharpened by, per- 
haps, twenty or thirty years’ practice, are often, almost daily, totally at a 
loss what judgment to form, after hearing all the evidence on both sides. 
They are, in fact, continually complaining, that it is almost impossible to 
discriminate true testimony from false, so very ingeniously are they im- 
posed upon ; and justice is thereby necessarily rendered a kind of lottery. 
But to enter upon the proofs of this at present, would, we find, extend 
the subject to too great a length. If there be any individual, who, after 
considering attentively the composition of these Indian courts, thinks 
them capable of protecting the Native population, orseven of dispensing 
justice between the Natives themselves with a tolerable degree of accuracy, 
—we shall convince him of the contrary by the declarations of the Judges 
themselves, the character of their proceedings, and notorious facts that 
cannot be denied ; which show that our judicial administration does not 
possess the confidence of the natives of India, and can never possibly 
acquire it, unless very considerable reforms take place in the mode of 
impannelling juries. 


HEART’ S-EASE. 


THeERe is a power in softly chiming words 
To calm the trouble of the pained heart, 
And music, with its many-voiced chords, 
Can bid the sullen gloom of grief depart ; 
And seiilpture, and the rainbow-cinctured art 
Of painting, can the soul with rapture fill ; 
But there is in the bosom something still, 
Some fragment of our being thrown apart, 
Beyond Art’s mighty influence removed, 
And nothing, save the fiery pointed dart 

Of Eros, can the remedy approved 
Administer ; but that, like magie wand, 
Swaying the heart, can make e’en pain be loved, 
If coming from the dear disturber’s hand. 








THE ARABS. A TALE.! 


We had some intention of giving, upon this occasion, our general 
opinion of Anglo-oriental poetry ; but we found that to give any thing 
like an adequate description of it, would have carried us beyond the 
limits of an article, and have been, after all, somewhat of a supere- 
rogatory labour; for the public have come to a kind of conclusion 
about it, and, bad or good, have driven it out of fashion. 

We shall confine ourselves, therefore, to Mr. Driver’s production. 
He in a manner disclaims all intention of transporting his readers into 
the East, though he has entitled his work ‘ The Arabs,’ for he com- 
mences his preface by observing,—‘‘ Although the scene of the followin 
poem is laid in Arabia, I have not, therefore, called it an ‘ Arabian tale, 
for the incidents are not such as might be recounted in a circle of 
Bedouins ; nor have I touched upon local circumstances any further 
than where they seemed incidentally and necessarily connected with the 
subject.” He really has not touched upon many local circumstances, 
nor has he thought much of what might and what might not be properly 
attributed to an Arab; but the reader, we fancy, will question the wis- 
dom and taste of the proceeding, and be apt to inquire why he has been 
taken into the desert of Tehama to meet with characters that are never 
met there, and to witness events that never occur any where. So true is 
the author's coniession respecting his guiltlessness of Orientalism, that, 
with the exception of the mirage, the palm tree, the simoom, and the 
gazelle, mentioned casually en passant, we meet with almost nothing to 
remind us that we are on Asiatic ground, unless, indeed, that we hear 
the names of the nondescript heroes of the poem repeated now and then, 
There appears to be an amiableness in the author’s turn of mind, that 
has not much affinity with horror and desperate deeds; so that we con- 
jecture his muse, if it were not the fashion to deal in monsters and 
shocking catastrophes, would have chosen a more pleasing theme. At 
all events, it is by no means suited to grapple with energetic characters, 
whether good or bad, and is especially at fault in the pathetic that is 
allied to energy. He might, perhaps, be able to construct a tale, the in- 
terest of which should hinge on the incidents, not on the character ; but, 
in ‘ The Arabs,’ he has attempted character, and has not been fortunate, 
Neither are the events themselves at all probable. What, for instance, 
can be more improbable than that a prince, who has been dethroned, 
should lurk about in dens and caverns eighteen years, without trying the 
only means in his power to recover his dominions; and, at the expiration 
of that term, move heaven and earth, as it were, to rescue a niece whom 
he has never seen since infancy, if ever, and a young man whose differ- 
ence of faith must make him an object at least of dislike? Yet this is 
the main incident of the story. To give the author fair play, however, 
we will conduct the reader yr adatim through the tale, letting the Sheikhs 
and Emirs speak when there is room for them. 

The first canto, for we shall say nothing of the Scotch novel senti- 
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ment versified, which forms what is called the ‘ Introduction”; the 
first canto, we say, begins with describing one of the heroes of the poem 
making the best of his way over the desert of Tehama. He thinks he 
has reached the spot where the earth and sky are not an ell asunder, the 
situation of which, in Virgil’s days, was looked upon as a kind of riddle, 
aud is exceedingly disappointed when he finds the horizon receding 
before him as he goes along :-— 

And yet—like that false, phantom-lake, which gleams 

Beneath the Desert’s unrelenting beams, 

Luring the pilgrim, but to leave his tongue 

To curse the baffled hope to which he clung—~ 

The far horizon, as he onward sped, 

Enticed him still ;—stil] mocked his gaze, and fled. 


A little further on, there occurs a passage of considerable beauty, 
which, although it does not help the story forward, we extract, because 
it has merit: — 

Blot of Creation ! when the world was reft 
From Chaos’ grasp, wert thou, drear Desert ! left, 
A blemish-spot upon its form, to give 
The rest more beauty ; as the skies receive 
A rosier tint when clouds bespeck the morn? =@ 
Or is it that from realms—once fresh and fair— 
The devastating hand of Time hath torn 
The Earth’s green robe, and laid her bosom bare ? 
As also the following simile :— 
As the tired sea-bird, in its lonely flight 
O’er the far waters, pauses on the height 
Of some mid rock, and scans the distant shore 
To which its wing may scarcely waft it o’er ; 
So, lingering, wistfully did he survey 
Those hills remote. 

The wanderer is not left to indulge his meditations in solitude for any 
great length of time, for, towards evening, he falls in with a troop of 
Bedouins, who are described as shockingly ferocious. Indeed, the 
author begins in this place to evince his small acquaintance with the 
Arab character and manners; for, although he might have learned a 
very different story from Niebuhr and D’Arvieux, the authors to which 
he refers his readers for information on the subject ; and from Volney, 
Bois-Aymé, and other modern travellers, to whom he himself should have 
referred sometimes ; in spite, we say, of what he might have learned from 
these travellers, he describes the desert as the habitation of mere lawless 
savages, who do nothing but plunder and commit violence, or, as he 
himself expresses it, ‘‘ raven on their kind.” Now, whoever knows 
any thing of the Bedouins, knows that this is a mere vulgar notion: for, 
in fact, the far greater portion of the desert Arabs lead a peaceable 
shepherd’s life, never disturbed except by accidental feuds between the 
tribes. In reality, the author himself mentions a circumstance in his 
account of the Bedouin profession, which, we fancy, would soon put a 
stop to it; for he observes, that 

——————— Man doth rarely stray 
In such a track, but, like the beast of prey, 
To raven on his kind, 
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Then, who have they to rob? Can a whole nation subsist upon the 
plunder of a “ rare passenger?” Volney tells us, indeed, that the 
Bedouins live on a very spare regimen, but, in Mr. Driver's view of 
the case, we apprehend they would be compelled to be much more 
abstemious. ‘That this is not a mere casual expression, but the settled 
opinion of our poet, is proved by the following metaphors, which, if they 
were at all correct, would be very beautiful :-— 

A Bedouin horde—— 


whose sickles are their swords ; 
Whose only harvest is the traveller’s store, 


But to proceed: the Bedouin Sheikh recognizes in the wanderer the 
Prince of Yemen, under whom he had served in his youth; and, on this 
account, he protects him from the rapacity of his followers, and takes 
him to his camp. The description of the scenery they pass through in 
their way has merit, as have also the passages in which he speaks of the 
appearance of the camp :— 


He gave the signal, and again to horse 

The Arabs sprang, and, bounding o’er their course, 

In silence with the Emir journeyed on, 

With unremtitted speed, till set of sun, 

They entered, then, upon a rugged scene, 

Whose windings, centering in a deep ravine, 

Piled with huge rocks, with echoing voice opposed 

The venturous hoof: ’twas there the Desert closed ! 

Impending crags hung darkling from on high 

Across their path—a hideous canopy ! 

But, having traced the devious avenue, 

With wary step, as still it darker grew, 

They suddenly emerged ; when, broad and bright, 

A scene of glory burst upon their sight ! 

Evening had dipped her pencil in the skies, 

To paint on earth another Paradise, 

Like that which smiled in young Creation’s bloom : 
Though brief, so beautiful to eyes athirst 

Vor Nature’s freshness, that lost Eden’s doom 
Seemed, for a golden moment, there reverst. 


Beneath them, at the base of that vast pale 

Of cheerless rocks, appeared a spacious vale, 
Within whose depths, now purpling into shade, 
The swart adherents of the Shetkh had spread 
Their pastoral camp. Skirting the nearest hill, 
Their russet tents might be distinguished still, 
Warm in the twilight gleam. 


As they descended, on their ear arose 

The light-toned tinklings of the camel's bell, 
The drowsy bleat of flocks that sought repose, 

The shout of mirth, and music's martial! swell. 
Slow traversing the camp, they reached a group 
Of stately palms ;—there — the weary troop ; 
Joying to find, in many a heart-warm smile 
From kindred lips, the guerdon of their toil. 
Friend welcomes friend, and comrades, as they meet, 
Th’ accustumed gratulations oft repeat ; 
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And all salute the Stranger who became 
Their Guest :—to Arab ears a sacred name. 


The steed is stalled ; and now, with lance at hand, 
The lion-limbed and tawny-visaged band, 
Outworn with travel, stretch themselves around, 
In scattered groups, upon the mossy ground. 
Their unquenched thirst, and long unbroken fast, 
Made doubly sweet the evening's cool repast ; 

A frugal banquet, such as they must share 

Whose chiefest food is Nature’s wildest fare. 


The last faint vestige of the day was gone ; 

And deeper, yet not dark, th’ ethereal blue 
O’erarched the valley, round whose bosom, soon, 
Repose, with silent hand, her mantle drew. 

It was a lovely night: its stillness even 
Had something social in its power: all heaven 
Was full of beauty ; and the cloudless Moon, 
In Orient splendour, from her starry throne, 
Watched o’er the sleep of Nature, as she lay, 
Curtained in silver light, beneath her ray. 
Ilow mild, how renovating was that sleep ! 
Not like the Desert’s slumber—dull a# deep : 
There was a pulse, a breath in every thing, 
Betokening life ; the light wind’s noiseless wing 
Stirred midst the leaves ; each floweret that unfurls 
Its blossoms to the stars, now gemmed with pearls, 
Gave forth its sweets, and mirrored on its breast 
The twinkling lights by which it was carest ; 
And many a waving bough in silence fanned 
The rich aroma of the shrubs that grew 
Profusely sweet beneath, and softly threw 
To heaven the grateful incense of the land. 


After they have partaken of the fare of the desert, the Emir and the 
Sheikh, with a few select followers, withdraw from the camp to a cliff 
overlooking the valley in which it lies; and in describing their going 
forth, the author takes occasion to embody some of his notions of a true 
chieftain, and of the respect due to him from his followers, which, how- 
ever, he has assuredly not gathered from any account of the Bedouins, 
but may have found in the Corsair, Don Juan, and other poems of 
Lord Byron, in which such buskined heroes and abject followers are very 
common :— 

Their stately Chieftain, with a chosen few, 
Joined by the Stranger, from the camp withdrew. 
As he passed by, all bent to that stern lord, 
Whose look alone was sovereignty ; whose word 
Their only law: yet his no despot’s sway ; 

Too well he veiled his power, and knew the way 
With their own thoughts to rule the slaves he led. 


All this might, for ought we know, be spoken well enough of a pirate 
of the Mediterranean’s followers ; but, applied to the Bedouins and their 
Sheikhs, there is not one word of truth in it’ The Arabs of the desert 
are not slaves, and no Sheikh possesses any thing like sovereignty. In 
fact, a Sheikh who should affect to treat his brethren as his inferiors and 
subjects, would be very quickly reduced to parade his dignity alone, for 
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not an Arab would be found in his tent, or in his company. We criticise 
the poem in this point of view, as, if an author is incapable of preserving 
some kind of verisimilitude in the manners and character of the people 
he attempts to describe, it is impossible he should properly interest a 
critical reader, or preserve any lasting sympathy for his dramatis per- 
sone. For as manners are much mere easy to be described than cha- 
racter, whoever fails in any great degree in the former, will never, can 
never, succeed in painting the latter. 

At the end of the first canto, the Emir prepares to relate his story, 
with which the second commences. In the beginning of his narration, 
the worthy Emir commits a great mistake in grammar, and by that 
means utters a contradiction. He observes,— 

Tis now the eighteenth summer since the voice 
Of Peace hath bid my native vales rejoice —&c. Ke. 


Now, from the context, it is quite evident that he means to say the 
very reverse; that is, that for eighteen years peace had not “ bid his 
native vales rejoice,” but that, on. the contrary, oppression had held 
sway. This confusion arises trom his using the perfect for the imperfect 
tense. He should have said, —Iti is now eighteen years, or summers, since 
peace bade, &c. or did bid, and made poetry of it as well as he could. 

However, he informs the Sheikh, who, be it remembered, knew the 
whole matter well enough before, since he was engaged in the transac- 
tiens, that the Ottomans had dispossessed him of his dominions; that 
he himself had lived a retired life in the neighbourhood of his palace, 
without attempting to recover his sceptre ; but that about three months 
before, an event had happened, likely in its effects to restore him to his 
kingdom. Morad, the Turkish Pacha who holds Yemen in subjection, 
had a son who used to accompany him in his plundering excursions ; in 
one of these they encountered a young Frank who was coming to the 
Pacha himself with a letter of recommendation from the Sultan, 
Without waiting to know his business, the Pacha’s ferocious followers 
attack him at once; he and his companions resist, and, in the skirmish, 
Malec, the Pacha’s son, falls by the hand of the Frank, who is imme- 
diately surrounded by the Pacha’s band, and on the point of being cut 
to pieces. Morad, however, has no inclination for so natural a catas- 
trophe, but, growing all mildness in a moment, orders the young man, 
who only killed his son, to be spared, treated very kindly, and conveyed 
to his own palace. Being arrived there, Morad contrives to get him 
cured of his wounds, and to plunge him up to the ears in love! The 
fact is, Ben’ Azra, the Emir’s brother, who was killed in the Turkish 
invasion, had left behind him a lovely daughter, born of an Ionian 
mother, together with whom she fell into the hands of the Pacha. The 
old gentleman had brought her up as his own child, and she was accus- 
tomed to consider Malec as her brother. But faith being an hereditary 
thing, it seems, she inherited, from her father, a portion of Islamism— 
from her mother, a portion of Christianity ; which latter she has nearly 
lost when the young Frank, who killed her brother, as she supposed, is 
brought to the palace. His being in the neighbourhood awakens the 
Christian part of her faith, though she sheds a tear over Malec, who, if 
the author’s account of him be true, most certainly did not deserve it, 
We will give our reasons :— 
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Stern though of nature, Malee had been dear ; 
Nay—she had fondly loved him, even while 

His coldness pained her heart ; and he, who ne’er 
Bestowed, whilst living, one fraternal smile, 

Received, in death, a sister’s tenderest tear. 


Nevertheless, her love for Malec does not prevent her falling in love 
with his murderer, as he must have appeared to her. But there is some 
difficulty in the passage which relates the ‘* story of her love,” and, there- 
fore, we shall lay it before the reader, and trust to his sagacity: 


Oft did she pray her maidens to relate 

The melancholy story of his fate: 

They knew it not, or, knowing, feared to tell 
Who did the deed, or in what cause he fell. 

If vague surmises reached her ear at times, 

Such found no credence if they spake of crimes : 
But when in part she learnt the piteous tale 

Of him who lingered still, who, though so pale, 
Still beautiful appeared, and that he came 

From a far clime, and held strange faith—the same 
Her mother taught, she felt within her breast, 

At every word, a deepening interest, 

As though her heart fore-loved him, and did sigh, 
And wish that she could soothe his destiny, 


The following is the author’s own account of the “ rise and progress” of 
this disastrous passion in the hearts of his hero and heroine; in which, it 
will be observed, he attributes to the lady her full share in the adven- 
ture : 


When woman’s heart, in pity, turns to save, 

Few are the perils which she will not brave. 
Zobeidé knew each avenue was barred ; 

Yet hoping, still, to move the sable guard, 

She tried the magic of that gentle key, 

Her lips’ sweet smile ;—the way at once was free : 
And, like a Peri, wandering from her sphere 

To whisper comfort in the dying ear, 

She passed to where the wounded Stranger lay, 
In outward seeming, still as lifeless clay. 


Alas! she knew not, then, that aught could move 
Save Pity’s voice—a stranger yet to love. 

She saw that form reclining in the gloom, 

Pale as a recent inmate of the tomb; 

Yet did its moveless lip and bloomless cheek 
Speak more than all that living love could speak. 
Her heart had listened, and long mute she pt 
Around his couch, and o’er his features hung, 

As she would look him back to life, and give 
Him sighs for breath, so he for her might live. 


The poet, it will be perceived, has some singular notions about the in- 
centives to love; he must have others, equally singular, of the Emirs and 
Sheikhs of Arabia, or he never could have put such rant as the following 
into the mouth of an old prince, speaking to an old Sheikh, in a moment 
of imminent peril, when every thing depended on despatch : 
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When stretched upon his field the warrior lies, 
Silent and cold, in death’s unconscious sleep, 
The glistening night-stars from the pitying skies 
Look down, and seem in dewy light to weep ; 
So, whilst he slumbered, mildly beamed, above, 
Her orbs of beauty, dewy-bright with love. 


Then comes the usual engine of modern poetry, a traitor, who kindly 
informs the Emir, at full length, of the whole particulars of the love af- 
fair, which he relates so minutely to the Sheikh. This traitor is an old slave 
of the Emir, who, in the relation of slave, must have loved him dearly, 
to venture for eighteen years to hazard his neck daily for his sake. He 
betrays to his eld master the whole designs of Morad, which tend to no- 
thing more or less than the destruction of the young Frank and Zobeide, 
the daughter of Ben Azra, the Emir’s brother. As to the Frank, it is un- 
likely that the Emir had ever seen him; he had positively never seen his 
niece; yet for these two young persons, overs, if that will mend the 
matter, does he now drop a life of inaction, and, at the hazard of his life, 
attempt to incite the Bedouins against the Pacha; he, who for eighteen 
years, had never once attempted to procure the assistance of these same 
brave men to recover his kingdom. ‘To us, we must confess, this appears 
very absurd, but of course the author thought it rational; for the whole 
story hinges upon it. This is the Emir’s account of the affair :— 


I could not see Aer perish: T have known 

Her hapless lot—have loved her as my own ; 
And, through my trusty Arab, long have been 
Her guardian genius—watchful, but unseen. 
Though [ have known the frailties of her heart, 
Though I have found her from our faith depart, 
And though [ scarce could brook th’ unholy eye 
Of him who wooes her to apostasy, 

My hatred of the Pacha will impel 

The Faithful to protect the Infidel. 

They must be saved ! the foe on whom shall fall 
The blow of vengeance, is the foe of all. 

And soon the hour will come—the destined hour— 
When from the purple cup of wrath shall pour 
Upon his head the retributive flood 

Ilimself hath drained from Araby’s best blood. 


In the third canto, we have the following very pretty description of 
Zobeidé herself :— 

But thoughts of Innocence, in darkest night, 
Like fire-flies sparkling in an Indian grove, 

Will court the gloom, and with their own pure light 
Illuminate the solitude they love : 

Such were the thoughts that cheered Zobeidé’s bower ; 

Radiant and lovely, in the loneliest hour. 

But G! how weak, how vain were words to trace 

Th’ unfolding charms—the ever-varying grace— 

Which brightened o'er that more than mortal face ! 


He who beheld her, dropped his dazzled eyes 
As if some being of celestial birth 
Had passed the golden threshold of the skies, 
To wander, plumeless, midst the scenes of Earth. 
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From the deep darkness of her glance there heamed 
That heavenly light by Painims fondly dreamed ; 
Such as ’tis said the Houris’ orbs possess— 
Fire, tempered by the dews of tenderness. 
On her small lips a silent sweetness hung, 

Like ambient perfume on th’ unshaken rose ; 
And, ere ye listened to her dulcet tongue, 

Ye knew each sound which broke their soft repose 
Must be all music ; as ye know—though mute— 
How sweet would be the accents of the lute. 


Tf her fair hand a flowery garland wreathed, 

In rival sweetness o'er the rose she breathed ; 

And not a lily there had aught to show 

Which were its blossoms, which the hand of snow, 

Save that her slender nails, with henna dyed, 

Looked more like little rose-buds by their side. 

Dim on such skin were Oman’s purest pearls 
As cloudy streaks upon the virgin moon ; 

And not a gem that lit her night-dark curls, 

Not all the lustres of her starry zone, 

Gave forth one ray to equal that soft charm, 
That native elegance, which, like the beam 
That glances o’er the surface of a stream, 

Played round her at each movement of her form. 


In the account of the young Frank, from the former part of which one 
might conclude him a deist, there occurs the following passage, in which 
there are some very fine lines :— 


He loved not temples foul with bigotry ; 
His was the vast cathedral of the sky, 
’Neath whose blue arch the mountain altars stand—- 
The noblest, being raised by God’s own hand ! 
For him the pictured walls—the windows, bright 
With legends and gay blazonries—possest 
No tints, no glories like that holy light 
Which streams at evening through the gorgeous west : 
And fairer did he deem the lustres hung 
In night’s still vault, than golden censers, swung 
By priestly hands, or all the lamps that shine 
O’er tawdry relics, or by saintly shrine, 


The following also is very good :-— 


‘Tis not in climes, ‘tis not in creeds to bind 
The heart's affections, as they sway the mind : 
But O! ‘tis sweet when, like th’ ethereal bow, 
Two souls in Love’s congenial hues arise, 
And, though they spring from distant points below, 
Unite, and melt together in the skies ! 
So did the spirit of Zobeidé soar 
To his—the idol of her virgin heart : 
So rose the are of their affections o’er 
Their creeds—though far as were their climes apart. 


But we must be brief; the Bedouins are roused by the Emir’s tale, 
and readily join in his enterprise against Morad. They arrive at the 
Pacha’s palace just time enough to rescue Otho from the hands of his 
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murderers ; but, meanwhile, the young lady has been conveyed by Morad’s 
order to the sea-shore, to be drowned in the sight of her lover. Otho 
flies after her, reaches the spot on which she stands, calmly awaiting the 
appreach of the waves, and is about to return with her to the land, when 
the Pacha, escaped, God knows how, from all his enemies, pierces him to 
the heart with an arrow. Otho dies in his mistress’s arms, and she ex- 
pires after him. They are buried in a little isle in the Red Sea; and 
Morad is killed and thrown without burial into the deep: and this is all 
the difference in this tale between the end of virtue and vice, except that, 
as we are told, the lovers are lamented with “ pearly tears,” while no one 
wets his eye-lids for the inhuman Pacha. The old Emir is restored to his 
dominions—but the reader cares very little about him. The whole 
interest of the story hinges on the untortunate lovers, and even this the 
author has contrived to render as weak as possible by substituting the 
horrible for the pathetic. 

In style, sentiments, and imagery, the author is a true modern ; that 
is, he is superfine throughout. He is familiar enough with the poetical 
phraseology of the day, but he is entirely destitute of that original me- 
taphorical language which is the very soul of poetry. Such is our 

opinion of ‘ The Arabs.’ 
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Wuenerore do we toil in youth ?— 
Wisdom gray, confess the truth,— 
Wherefore dare the hattle-strife, 
Deeming light of death and life ? 
Wherefore haunt the Muses’ spring, 
Or touch Apollo’s golden string ; 
Or in some ancient turret gray 
Charm the drowsy hours away, 

By the spell of learned page, 

Full of precepts quaint and sage ? 
Wherefore watch the golden fires 
Wherewith Night her head attires, 
When in silent state she lies 

Above the cloudy fretted skies? 
Wherefore in the crowded hall 
With hired fury loudly bawl ? 
Wherefore in the senate sit, 

And brandish eloquence and wit, 
Fire the breast, with patriot zeal, 

To struggle for the commonweal ? 
Wherefore thus in youth and age 
Toil we o’er this weary stage, 

But that, by the sacred hearth, 

The loveliest, holiest spot on earth, 
Woman’s smile should meet our eyes, 
And gild with love our energies ? 
This, this is all the golden spoil 

We seek in life’s Olympic toil ; 
And this, through wavering good and ill, 
The central power, attracts us still. 
We think, we toil, we war, we rove, 
‘And all we ask is—woman’s love! 





EVILS TO BRITISH COMMERCE PRODUCED BY THE EAST 
INDIA COMPANY’S MONOPOLY, 


Letter VI. 


Srr,—As many persons in this country are possessed with the idea 
that our trade with India depends, in a great measure, upon the conti- 
nuance of the East India Company’s charter, it may not be wholly use- 
less to enter more into detail on this point than I did in my last Letter,' 
in order to show the fallacy of this opinion :— 


Declared Value of EXPORTS to India and China. 


Years ending 5th Jan. By the E.1, C. Free Trade, 
1821. 1 6 @ 6 © £1,721,114 
Deduct to China 747,036 
———- £974,078 £2,308 ,681 
eo « « « 1,754,652 
864,160 
—— 890,492 2,836,007 


» « « 1,279,021 


669,489 
609,532 2,867,056 


EXPORTS. 





{ 
Years ending 5th Jan. | Years ending 5th Jan. Years ending 5th Jan. 
1820—182 13821—1822. | 1822— 1823. 





Free Trade. E.1.C.|Free Trade. _E. 1. nape E.1.C. 


Calicoes, &c. plain 

yds.|3,837,792 140,156/5,626,013 176,640'5,661,424 384 

printed, , |7,512,767 30,918)9,779,539  105,300)8,858,013 60,470 

Muslins, plain... . |2,746,0¢3 nil (4,116,483 nil (6,006,983 43,848 
————— printed... 13,461 nil 33,058 nil 5,910 nil 

Earthenware,pieces| 613,071 17,000) 1,129,220 44,700) 972,707 47,000 

Quicksilver ., lbs.| 252,176 3,500) 215,446 1,960 nil 4,200 
Spelter ....., tons 3. ail 1322 nil. | 1,670 anil 





IMPORTS (exclusive of Tea). 
Total, ending 5th; | | 
Jan. 1621 .... £) 4,792,578 1,847,155 3,219,504 1,734,371 2,802,806 1,189,035 
Cotton .......-Ibs. 19,130,899 4,232,823/4,198,693 4,633,013 3,377,579 — 1,413,448 
Indigo ........ ++, 4,806,832 119,979 3,925,526 19,104 2,449,702 100,904 
Silk ........00--) 434,815 914,971) 391,699 934,654) 271,672 825,229 
Sugar........cwt.| 257,929 19,298, 229,178 39,983; 215,099 11,376 


These extracts from Parliamentary documents show clearly enough, 
that, for all purposes of trade, the East India Company's charter is alto- 
gether unnecessary ; and no one, I presume, will venture to assert that 
it can be good for any thing else. My more immediate purpose is 
directed to the commerce with India, and I shall, therefore, trouble your 
readers with a short commentary. I have selected particular articles of 
manufacture, and those of the most importance, that I might not occupy 
too large a space in the Oriental Herald. 





1 See Oriental Herald, Vol. V. (No. 16.) p. 65. 
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It will be perceived, that in the staple manufactures of this country, the 
exports of the Company may be characterized N11 ; and that to the free 
traders we were exclusively indebted for the Indian market, when our ma- 
nufacturers were most in want of one. In the imports also, those articles, 
(with the exception of silk,) upon an adequate supply of which our manu- 
facturers are most dependent, are almost exclusively imported by the free 
traders. To them we are indebted for the introduction of East India 
eotton, which so materially tended to reduce the price of American. Of 
indigo, the forty-fifth part only was furnished by the East India Com- 
pany, on the average of the three years. 

Of silk, the Company supplied considerably more than one-half in the 
same period; for which I am at a loss to assign a reason: but some of 
your readers may furnish us with a clue to unravel the mystery. Can 
the Company monopolize this article on the other side ? or do they throw 
such impediments in the way of the private merchant that he cannot 
obtain a supply ? These are important questions at this moment, as the 
increase of our silk manufactures, consequent upon the reduction ef the 
duty, must require an increased supply of raw silk ;-and it behoves us to 
remove every impediment in the way of the private trade; for if the 
manufacturers are to depend upon the Court of Directors for the impor- 
tation, the Minister might as well have retained the duty. If there be 
no impediments to the extension of the supply, I will venture to predict, 
that in three years from this time, the importation by private traders 
will as far exceed that of the Company as theirs at present does the 
private traders. Had the resort of our countrymen to India been free, 
there is little doubt that long ere this the silk of Bengal would have been 
equally well prepared with the Italian ; but, although the Company have 
for years been the chief importers, little improvement has taken place. 
Indigo, in the hands of private traders, has become the best in the world, 
and why might not silk ? 

The resources of India are still in their infancy, and must remain so 
whilst Englishmen are excluded from settling and possessing property in 
the soil. The bigotry of the Government of Spain is proverbial, and 
yet her colonial policy. is infinitely superior to ours. Compare the Eu- 
ropean residents in any of the foreign colonies with our own, and you 
will find their numbers greatly exceed ours. ‘To what is this attributable 
but that every Englishman knows that in quitting his own country, for 
any one of our possessions, he loses his birthright, and becomes virtually 
a subject to the most despotic exercise of power, Is it then to be won- 
dered at that he is only:a bird of passage; that his return to his native 
country is always uppermost in his thoughts; and that he will make 
almost any sacrifice of his interests, and sometimes of his principles, to 
attain this darling object ? 

Before I close this Letter, allow me to revert once more to the East 
India Company's monopoly of tea, and to congratulate your readers on 
the reduction of prices in the sale which is just passed. The saving to 
the public I estimate at about one hundred thousand pounds on the 
quarter's consumption, with every prospect of a still greater in the suc- 
ceeding, as the prices of tea are even now twenty per cent. above what 
they must ultimately be. The fall on Congon tea is 3d. per lb. including 
duty, and oa Bohea and Twankay 6d. per lb. ; but each description is 
still much above the putting-up price, and net so low as it has been. 


fc ts 
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This partial decline may be attributed, in a slight degree, to the Com- 
pany’s having put up about half a million pounds more in the two last 
sales,—on the first of which it had no effect ; but the principal cause to 
be assigned, is the wise policy of the Minister in reducing the duty on 
coffee trom Is. to 6d. per Ib., which has doubled the average consump- 
tion in the short space of two months, at a period of the year when it 
has always been the smallest. 

In my first Letter, I pointed this out as one means by which the prices 
of tea might be brought down, independent of the East India Company ; 
for if they attempt to bolster them up by a short declaration for the next 
sale, the consumption of coffee will be increased in proportion ; and let 
the Company beware how they encourage its more general use; for they 
may find, when too late, that the people will not revert to tea. If they 
are wise, they will at once reduce the price of tea still further, by in- 
creasing the supply, as they will have more moderate profit upon larger 
sales, instead of the same profit upon smaller. ‘They have no reason to 
complain of the duty not being taken off tea, as that on coffee is even 
now very nearly equal. When the prices of tea yield them only a fair 
mercantile profit, there may be some plea for a reduction of its duty, 
but not till then. 

It is gratifying that so powerful a monopoly as that of the East India 
Company has been compelled to yield to the public voice in this their 
strongest hold; and not doubting that it will be equally effectual in 
wresting from them the privilege for every Englishman to be free to settle 
in India, and retain his birthright there, I remain, &c. 

P. B. P. 
June, 1825. 


P.S.— Your not having inserted the foregoing letter in the last 
Oriental Herald, enables me to add some remarks on the East India 
Company’s declaration of Tea for next quarter, which has this day 
appeared. Contrary to the wishes of the trade, they have diminished 
the quantity 100,000 Ibs. in the total, and have substituted 250,000 lbs. 
more of Bohea, for 300,00@Jbs. less of Congou, although the fall in the 
price of the latter, at the last sale, was only half-that of the former. The 
only motive for thus palming upon the public such trash as the Bohea, 
must be to allow the dealers the opportunity of mixing it with Congou, 
for which they can afford to give higher prices; the quantity of Congou 
being about seven times greater than of Bohea, the Company will gain 
1875/. by a fall of three-pence per lb. on Bohea, against a rise of 
one halfpenny per Ib. on Congou. 

The only remedy for the public against the extortion of the Company, 
is to substitute coffee and cocoa for tea; one pound of tea costing as 
much as three pounds of coffee. 

duly 13, 1825. 
NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

We beg to assure our Correspondent, P. B. P., that few communications are of 
higher value in our estimation than those which we have received from his pen. 


Let him but persevere in his exposure of facts like these, and the end which we 
both haye in view is certain of being speedily attained. 


Y2 
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DOCTOR GILCHRIST’S UNIVERSAL CHARACTER. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, 11, Clarges-street, 10th June 1825. 


My omnilingual Diorama having recently appeared in your 
useful publication, unconnected with some of the proofs that it has a just 
claim to such a comprehensive title, I shall now, with your permission, 
submit a prospectus of my universal characters contrasted with those 
which are most current over the Asiatic Peninsula, to the inspection of many 
Orientalists among your readers, very well qualified to decide impartially 
on the comparative merits of my scheme, at least in its application to 
the two indispensable languages for British India: namely, the Hindoos- 
tanee and Persian tongues, The heavy expense of new types, and other 
graphic devices, constrain me, as an unsupported individual, to be more 
economical in this department of my labours than I could otherwise wish ; 
whence the Dictionary copper-plate exhibited here has been converted, by 
a little management and contrivance through Mr. Macdowall’s press, 
into a species of literal compendium, that blends the whole system per- 
spicuously together, and enables the attentive scholar to comprehend its 
various contents at once. A prize-medal of gold was some years ago 
devised by the celebrated Volney as a suitable reward for the least 
exceptionable method of transcribing Asiatic writings into modified 
Roman symbols, on certain principles laid down by that accomplished 
Orientalist ; all of which are, in my humble opinion, embraced com- 
pletely by the new view of literal economy contained in the Diorama, 
and the annexed plate. Previous to their formation, I laid before the 
Institute at Paris a competitionary diagram and essay, to gain, if possible, 
the medal in question; but a royal Librarian triumphantly carried off 
the prize; for which, had the mere existence of this rival been season- 
ably known to me, I never would have entered the lists against him, 
with such fearful odds at the very starting-post of so equivocal a race, 

A similar disappointment might have terrifed most men from a second 
attempt, while it rather stimulates my ambition to throw the gauntlet on 
this theme alone boldly before the universal French nation, in the sight 
of the whole world ; and let him take it up, whatever his country may be, 
who feels indeed that his method is really superior to mine in utility, 
facility, practicability, and other requisites so essential to every innova- 
tion that ultimately should succeed. 

Volney’s gold, I want not—still my spirit pants after a small share in 
his immortal fame and good name, not only over France, but every where 
under the sun, as a labourer in the vineyard of literature, who aspires to 
be a sincere friend and efficient benefactor of man. 

Thus animated, it is my intention immediately to furnish the French 
Institute with all my late orthoepigraphical lucubrations pro bono com- 
muni rei publice literarum, should so illegitimate an idea yet exist in 
the bosoms of a gallant people, again hoodwinked and harnessed to 
the retropulsive wheels of a jesuitical church and state. 

That Volney’s benevolent object falls practically within the compass 
of my literary designs, [ am equally convinced as of my own existence ; 
and whatever prejudices his ingeniqug countrymen may naturally indulge 
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at my expense, on the first blush of this enterprize, I shall hail with in- 
expressible delight every future improvement on their parts, should it 
even terminate in perfection sufficient to obliterate my own from the face 
of the earth by super-excellence in all respects for opening at last the 
eyes of mankind to reason, truth, and common sense, whereon they have 
been most unaccountably kept shut during myriads of ages that have past; 
and were the art of printing now quite defunct, the two grand crafts 
would speedily, by the hands of the Holy Alliance, rock both civil and 
religious liberty for ever fast asleep. ‘The short Hindoostanee quotation 
on the back of the plate, in the Persi-Arabic Naguree, and universal 
character, conjoined with the Lord’s prayer so printed, and followed 
by a congenial script or running hand, must put the entire project imme- 
diately to the full proof of standing or falling on its own intrinsic deserts, 
besides affording a fine opportunity for every ambitious youth to acquire 
those various modes of writing, in the same breath, even during the pas- 
sage to British India, where, at last, this local accomplishment has 
become a sine qua non in every public examination, at each of the 
Presidencies. Ifthe space should be ample enough, I mean to insert 
the three sets of numerals likewise, that nothing may be omitted which 
can elucidate a theme of growing importance to those who are more 
immediately connected with our boundless empire in the East. 
Joun Bortuwick GiLcurist. 





PROGRESS OF THE MACASSAR WAR. 


By late and well authenticated accounts, it appears that the town of 
Supo had been captured by the Dutch troops in a third assault. The 
Queen of Boni then finally declared war against the Dutch, which was 
a signal for a general rising of all the nations bearing the Bugis name, 
which embraces nine-tenths of the most civilized portion of Celebes. Col. 
De Steurs, of the Governor-General’s body guard, next attacked a fortified 
— of the Queen of Boni, and was repulsed. In another quarter, a 

utch officer and 25 men were put to the sword by the Bugis. In this 
state of things, the Dutch, from the very small number of their troops, 
have been compelled to abandon their recent acquisitions, and to concen- 
trate themselves at the town of Macassar. A reinforcement of 100 men 
has sailed from Batavia, which it is expected would reach Macassar 
about the beginning of the present month. 

The Native accounts state, that the places captured by the Dutch have 
not only been retaken, but that the Bugis have possessed themselves of 
the Dutch provinces of Bouthain, Bolicombo, and Marus, while they 
have extended their incursions to the very suburbs of Macassar itself. 

The causes of the war, after all our inquiries, remain still in considera- 
ble obscurity. A tone and attitude of independence is said to have been 
displayed by several of the native chiefs on the arrival of his Excellency 
the Governor-General at Macassar. The petty Prince of Ternate, who 
ought by custom to have sent a mission to Macassar to meet the Go- 
vernor-General, was foremost in this conduct, to which he was encourag- 
ed by some of the superior chiefs. A remonstrance was followed by an 
answer of defiance, in which the Governor-General was informed, that if 
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he had any specific message to deliver to his Majesty of Ternate from his 
brother of the Netherlands, he might repair in person to Ternate, and 
there make it known. This was followed by an immediate declaration 
of hostilities against him, and he was driven out of his kingdom. 

The Natives assert, that the Netherlands Government proposed to the 
Bugis tribes a new treaty, containing such stipulations as the following : 
—That the whole of the Bugis nations should acknowledge themselves to 
be no more than vassals to the European Government. That no sentence 
of death should be carried into effect without the confirmation of the 
Dutch authorities. That no appeal to arms should be made without the 
sanction of the European authorities. That all quarrels arising among 
the Bugis nations should be submitted to the arbitration of the 
Dutch, whose award should be final. That the feudatories of the state of 
Boni should communicate directly with the European Government, and 
not, as heretofore, through'the mediation of their acknowledged liege ; and 
finally, that the Dutch fiscal regulations, as far as concerned matters of 
trade, should be in full force and operation along the whole of the Bugis 
coasts ; and especially, that no Bugis prahu or vessel should quit a port 
of Celebes, without being furnished with a Dutch register and passport. 

it is probable there is some exaggeration in these statements; but it 
may be safely averred, that if one half of the demands in question were 
made, the treaty could not have been construed by the Bugis into any 
other meaning than a total and virtual relinquishment of sovereignty, 
though it was scarcely reasonable to expect, that a people long accustom- 
ed to the enjoyment of independence—always pertinacious to maintain it 
—and ever the most impatient of restraint of all the inhabitants of the 
Archipelago, should have quietly submitted to the proffered yoke. 

To render the operation of a treaty founded on such principles practi- 
cable, it appears to us that the training and discipline of a seven year’s 
war would, in the first instance, have been requisite, and then a stand- 
ing force of perhaps 10,000 men to maintain the new order of things, 
Phe waste and folly of such a project would be obvious; and it would re+ 
quire considerable ingenuity to hazard even a conjecture respecting ite 
possible benefits. 

It has always appeared to us that no European Government, whether 
Dutch or English, can maintain its dominion advantageously in Celebes, 
while it aims at exercising a sovereign and general control, to which, 
from the very nature of things, its power is utterly inadequate. Over a 
large and dense population, and a fertile land like that of Java, the bene- 
fits of a regular government are more readily secured to the community ; 
because the submissiveness of the people, and the productiveness of the 
country, afford the ready means of supporting the civil and military 
establishments, by which European governments are maintained and 

y secured ; an advantage which is some compensation at least 
for the domination of strangers, and the forfeiture of national independ- 
ence. ‘The case is widely different with the Celebes, where the land is 
of inferior fertility, the industry of the country unavailable for taxation, 
and the people untractable. Here no great establishment can by possi- 
bility be maintained by an European power. The military force can 
never be such, from its numbers or respectability, as either to save the 
people from aggression from abroad, or protect them from anarchy at 
home. Nor can the civil establishments in any manner be competent to 
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secure even. so skilful and efficient an administration of justice, as is en- 
joyed by people through the natural operation of their own rude laws, 

The nominal domination of a few hundred strangers (for the European 
masters of Celebes, of whatever nation, have never exceeded this amount,) 
must. have a yery opposite effect to that of benefiting ‘a population, said 
to exceed a million in number. Its evident tendency must be to enfeeble, 
embarrass, and irritate the native administration, and thus to weaken 
the laws, tu impede the course of social improvement, and to stir up per- 
petual anarchy and warfare. In proof of all this, it is only necessary to 
challenge the advocates of interference to show a single benefit which 
the natives of Celebes have gained from their connexion with Europeans. 
The politica] relations which have subsisted between them and the 
Dutch, or ip Eoxi acting in the place of the Dutch, have now sub- 
sisted for 1f0 years, out of which, 40 years, or one-fourth of the whole 
time, have been spent in actual warfare ! ! 

The manners of the people, who, by the way, had made a remarkable 
advance in civilization not long before the commencement of the era in 
question, have since continued strietly stationary. Assassination and 
slavery are as prevalent as they were in the beginning of their connexion 
with the Dutch. European science and ciyilization have not thrown one 
ray of light over the Island of Celebes; and, in a word, the effectual 
protection which the institutions of Europe afford on that island, extend 
to the range of the guns of Fort Rotterdam, but not one yard further. 





GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY, AND THE KING’S JUDGES 
OF THAT ISLAND. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

SIR, Bath, June 18, 1825. 

Ir appears by the letter of A. B., published in the Oriental 
Herald of April last, that the Judges of the Supreme Court at Bombay 
had adopted the only feasible mode of putting a stop to the gross mis- 
representations of the Court’s proceedings, which the Gazette newspaper 
at that Presidency was in the constant practice of sending forth to the 
public, by an application to Government, with whom alone the control of 
the press rested. 

I certainly thought, when I first read that letter, that the Court might 
have proceeded against the editor or proprietors of the Gazette as fora 
contempt, although, as A. B. justly observes, such a mode might have 
been considered arbitrary, and inconsistent with the spirit of the con- 
stitution. But there was another and more conclusive reason which 
appears to have operated on that occasion, and which is stated in a pri- 
vate letter from a most respectable individual in, Bombay, of the 15th 
January last; and it is this: that although it was known to all the settle- 
ment that Mr. Warden was the proprietor, and Mr. Fair the editor of the 
Gazette, yet the Court did not know it judicially, nor could they have 
obtained judicial knowledge of it, there being no regulation at Bombay, 
such as there is in England, that the names of the editors, proprietors, &c., 
shall be inserted in an affidavit to be filed at the stamp-office ; nor would 
any one at Bombay have dared to make the necessary affidavit to enable 
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the Court to proceed against the parties in question; for whoever had 
done so, would no doubt have incurred the highest displeasure of the 
Governor and Mr. Warden, who would have soon found an opportunity 
of ridding the settlement of any officious individual that might presume to 
come forward in support of the dignity of his Majesty’s Court, which, it 
is but too evident, these offigial personages have done every thing in their 


power to lower. 

Why Mr. Elphinstone should have preferred sending the unfortunate 
editor home, to the obvious mode of requiring Mr, Warden to dismiss 
him, it is difficult to understand; for it is certain that Sir Charles 
Chambers never suggested any measures for the adoption of Government 
on that occasion. He merely stated the fact of the misrepresentation to 
the Governor, who, of his own accord, adopted the measure of sending 


Mr, Fair home, 
Aw Oxp Inpbian. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


The facts above stated very materially alter the complexion of this case, as re- 
spects the Bombay Government and his Majesty’s Judges there ; and go as much 
to inculpate the former more deeply, as to absolve the latter from the degree of 
blame that was supposed to attach to them, There might have been cruelty aud 
injustice in punishing Mr. Fair for contempt of Court, when he was known to be 
merely the instrument of others, who could not be judicially called to account. 
And it might have appeared to Sir Charles Chambers both more merciful and 
equitable, to direct the attention of those who had the real control over the press 
to the abuse of it complained of, that it might not occur in future. That the 
Government, without whose sanction the press would not have dared to beard the 
Judges as it had done, should, when thus appealed to, make Mr. Fair the scape- 
goat, is a thing that could not have been imagined or credited by any one whose 
mind was tinctured with the least sense of justice or generosity. If any one was 
to be transported, it should have been Mr. Warden, the proprietor of the Gazette, 
who was justly responsible, having the power of moulding it to his will, and yet 
-had supported it in that contumacious line of conduct which gave just offence. 
This magnanimous Council, after deciding the fate of this editor, who was, iu 
fact, its own instrument in the attacks on the Court, may be supposed to have 
addressed him as the Sempronius of Addison’s Cato did his accomplices in trea- 
son, concluding with, ‘‘ Seize this factious monster! Drag him to sudden banish- 
meut! Despatch him quick, lest with his parting breath he sow sedition!” 

But monstrous as all this seems, it is quite worthy of the present system of 
ruling the press established in India. At another Presidency, they banish the 

roprietor of a newspaper for jesting at a parson’s incongruous callings ; having 
Pauished him, they alter the laws affecting his property, and then totally destroy 
it, because those he left behind him in its management could not keep these new 
laws, which is assigned as a reason for robbing him in his absence of many 
thousand pounds sterling. Long after they have thus annihilated his concern, 
they banish another individual, with the declared object of saving it from injury ! 
In order to preserve the * harmony of society,’”’ they patronize a publication 
teeming with libels, so atrocious, that a Judge declares he cannot think of them 
without horror; and then another, vying in personal scurrility with the vilest 
of the London press, and, to quote the words repeatedly used on the spot, 
“driving its victims to the field of blood!” Such are the fruits of the com 
wisdom of Serjeant Spankic, Sir F. Macnaghten, and Governor-General Adam. 
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SERVICES OF THE LATE COLONEL COWPER, OF THE 
BOMBAY ARMY, 


[From a Correspondent.} 


CotoneLt Witttam Cowrer, of the Bombay Engineers, whose 
death has been recently announced, was one of the most able and scien- 
tific officers that ever did honour to that distinguished corps. He entered 
the service in 1791, with the advantage of an education at the Military 
Academy at Woolwich, the doors of which had previously been closed 
against young men destined for the East India Company's service; and 
soon attracted the notice of Government by the earnest he then gave of 
the talent which afterwards placed him, unaided by interest, in those 
situations which it can hardly again fall to the lot of one individual to 
fill. He was in consequence appointed Assistant to Captain, now Colonel 
Johnson, C.B., who was employed in surveying the coast and interior of 
Malabar, an object of high importance, with whom he continued for 
several years, till obliged to relinquish the situation from ill health. He 
then took the usual routine of duty, always distinguished by the correct- 
ness and highly-finished style of his plans and surveys, and particularly 
by the accuracy of his estimates, till 1804, when he was called to the 
field as Chief Engineer to the army, which, under the command of Sir 
Richard Jones, effected a junction with the Bengal army before Bhurt- 
pore. A complete survey of that portion of Hindoostan Proper, which 
was for the first time traversed by a British army, was the recreation of 
his active mind ; and was gratuitously presented to the Government, as 
he had neither the establishment nor the allowances usually granted to 
oflicers employed in the Survey Department. 

It was-soon after the return of this force to garrison, that he was 
selected for the national work which will perpetuate his fame with that of 
the naval glory of Great Britain, with which it is so intimately connected, 
The commanding sea-torce, which it was deemed necessary to keep afloat 
during the late apparently interminable war, naturally turned the serious 
attention of Government to the means of securing an adequate supply of 
timber for the enormous expenditure which threatened to desolate our 
forests, whilst the paramount influence of the French Emperor deprived 
us of the usual resources on the Continent. Inthis dilemma, the ex- 
tensive regions of our Indian Empire, with its inexhaustible stores of 
durable teak-wood, appeared to provide an ample remedy against the 
approaching evil ; and to avail ourselves of its magazines with the fullest 
effect, it was determined to have docks constructed in India capable of 
building vessels of eighty guns. 

The local advantages of the island of Bombay, at once pointed it out 
as the best adapted for lanching forth the contributions of the East to 
the exigencies of the parent state; but the difficulties which attended 
the commencement of the undertaking had nearly caused its abandon- 
ment, when Colonel Cowper was requested by the Government to super- 
intend the construction. After a short deliberation he accepted the 
charge, and pledged himself tor the completion; but it was not till after 
he had commenced this stupendous work, that he was himself aware of 
the numerous an! anexpected difficulties with which he had to contend, 
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To the world they will remain unknown; but it must be permitted us to 
observe, that the ordinary studies of a military engineer make no provi- 
sion for such structures; and that without the means of reference to 
scientific experience or books, and wholly dependent on untutored ar- 
tificers, whom he was obliged personally to instruct,—it is solely to the 
resources of his own powerful mind that the British Empire is indebted 
for one of her most durable and magnificent monuments, and which 
stands unrivalled in the four quarters of the globe. 

After the completion of this splendid achievement, he was selected by 
the Commander-in-Chief (Sir John Abereromby) to organize and consoli- 
date the Commissariat Department of the army, the duties of which had 
previously been dispersed in a variety of confused channels, naturally pro- 
ducing disorder and inefliciency, the ill consequences of which were 
seriously felt in all military equipments. The success which attended his 
arrangements as Commissary-in-Chief, which was the designation of his 
new office, was as complete as that which attended every measure 
intrusted to his judgmevit and abilities. 

He returned to his native country, with an impaired constitution, in 
1817, and retired from the service in the following year. Respected by 
the whole army, esteemed by his numerous acquaintance, and loved by 
the few who enjoyed his intimacy, and who alone could fully appreciate 
the unassuming virtues, honourable feelings, and zealous friendship which 
distinguished him through life,—he finished his career at the early age 
of fifty, leaving a widow, and three young children, too young, alas! to 
be sensible of their irreparable loss. 





BLESSINGS OF GOOD GOVERNMENT AT NAGPORE. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
SIR, Central India, Jan. 5, 1825. 


Tue British Resident at Nagpore has a table-allowance, said to be 
5000 rapees per month ; yet, from the middle of March to the 15th Oct. 
1824, he did not give, on a fair calculation, more than six parties,— 
certainly not exceeding seven or eight, many of them very small; and I 
believe the first calculation to be the most correct. On the 15th of Oc- 
tober, Mr. Jenkins proceeded to Bombay, leaving the duties of his highly- 

ible situation to be conducted by two assistants, (with a reference 
to himself at the distance of 560 miles,) who are neither of them bene: 
fitted a rapee by his absence, as Mr. Jenkins has thought it equitable té 
draw the residency table-allowance whilst at Bombay, although the hos- 
pitality expected by Government is of course never exercised. 

The Resident, together with Mr. Gordon, his surgeon, thought proper 
to take away nearly the whole of the Rajah’s elephants, camels, &c. &c., 
leaving his Highness hardly any carriage for his own use, should he be 
inclined to move out into the country, as at one time he was known to 
have intended. 

Contrary to particular orders, Mr. Jenkins has degraded the Nagpore 
service into a mere system of pluralities in the higher branches, Not to 
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mention the double appointments held by Lieut.-Colonel Agnew, C. B., 
of commandant of the Rajah’s forces, and superintendent of civil af- 
fairs in Chutturgur; Captain Sandys is Brigade-Major to the horse at 
Hingerah, and ‘superintendent of military buildings at Nagpore: the 
first appointment is worth full 1500 rupees, the latter 600; and both 
allowances are drawn in full. 

Captain Jenkins, a Major in the Rajah’s service, and commanding the 
brigade of infantry, is Acting-Collector in the Bundera district during 
Lieutenant Wilkinson’s absence at the Cape. His emoluments cannot 
well be calculated ; in civil allowances, however, he draws 600 rupees 
monthly. 

Captain Cameron commands a rissala of horse, which is worth 1500 
rupees, and is besides a permanent assistant-collector on 300 rupees a 
month ; and has likewise, for a very considerable time, been acting as a 
collector, which gives 300 more :—total civil allowances, 600 rupees. 

Lieutenant Wilkinson commands a rissala of horse, at 1500 rupees per 
month, and is permanent collector at Bundera. During his absence at 
the Cape, however, his allowances are greatly reduced. 

Captain W. Gordon is now a commandant of a rissala, with about 
1500 rupees a month; has the charge, as senior officer, of a body o. 
about 2000 horse ; draws the emoluments of the Hingerah Bazaar (very 
lucrative) ; and, besides all this, has been lately appointed to succeed his 
brother as treasurer to the Rajah, on a salary of 800 rupees, an appoint- 
ment which requires almost constant residence at Nagpore, distant nine 
miles from the cantonment of the irregular horse, now greatly reduced, 
in point of officers, by Captain Pedler and Lieutenant Wilkinson being 
at the Cape; Captain Cameron being wholly, and Captain Sandys 
partly, employed on other duties. 

Captain M‘Kinnon having gone to the eastward, and Lieutenant Stock 
being acting-collector at Sindewarrah, the latter officer was formerly ap- 
pointed an extra-assistant to the Resident with a salary of 500 sicca 
rupees, and his cavalry subsistence ; he was subsequently removed to the 
horse, which gave him, with cavalry pay and allowances, and 600 rupees 
from the Rajah, 1000 rupees per month; he was, notwithstanding, al- 
lowed to remain as an acting extra-assistant, and draw all allowances, 
so that his emoluments amounted to between 1500 and 1600 rupees 
monthly. He has never yet joined the horse, and merely does that branch 
the honour of drawing largely from it. 

These pluralities are so grossly partial, that J am induced to expose 
them, and must not forget that of Captain Bagley, who is military-assist- 
ant to the Resident, and paymaster to the Rajah’s forces ; his emoluments 
cannot well be estimated. 

Derector. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


As the efficiency of any body of men must depend more on the contentment 
with their severaf stations in it, than on the amount of their pay, this system of 
pluralities cannot but be highly injurious ; because, for every ane man who is 
satisfied in holding four or five appoiutments in his own person, there will be at 
least twenty disappointed expectants, 
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OPINIONS ENTERTAINED IN INDIA AS TO THE PRESENT 
STATE OF AFFAIRS. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
SIR, Paris, June 23, 1825. 


As one who is perfectly sensible of the extreme mutual importance 
of the preservation of the existing relations between Great Britain and 
India, and fearing that the measures of late pursued by the Court of 
Directors and their governments abroad are calculated to destroy them, 
I would earnestly warn them against the serious consequences which 
must ensue from a continuance of the present narrow and offensive 
system, disgusting and alienating every individual in their service, espe- 
cially the military, whose chances of independence they really seem to 
think cannot be reduced too low. . 

To prove what the common feeling is at this moment in India, I shall 
subjoin extracts from letters of November and December, which have 
very recently come to hand from Bengal : 

Hitherto the war has been tardy and unfortunate, owing a to the 
want of arrangement and foresight on our part. It is quite melancholy to re- 
flect_on such occurrences ; and if the Court of Directors will not be instructed 
by such dear-hought lessons, assuredly India will slip from them ere they know 
what they are about. 

The new arrangements have been partially carried into effect; but the 
threatened reductions are kept back in consequence, it is thought, of the Bur- 
mese war. Almost all staff situations haye suffered much, however; in short, 
the heart sickens on hearing of such proceedings, and still more for being sub- 
ject to them. No one knows what his next month’s receipts will be, and peo- 
ple are disgusted towards a service in which there appears so little stability. 
Such is the general sentiment as far as I can judge. 

The following is from another correspondent in another quarter :— 

You will have seem the new regulations about deserters, and the search 
our men are now to be liable to when going on leave. It is quite shocking 
and degrading to our army that they should be subjected to be dragged off the 
road by any Chuprassee they meet, to have their certificate read at the next 
thannah to see they are not deserters. In this way the men cannot be expected 
to.go their fifteen and twenty coss a-day; and what is worse, constant affrays 
will happen, in which the poor soldier will assuredly go to the wall. This is 
the most unpopular war we ever had, and desertions very great. The Europeans 
at Rangoon have died in great numbers. The feeling in our army, indeed in 
the country, is quite changed and unsettled ; and, in my opinion, they must in 
future keep up such a force as will enable the annual leave being granted to the 
Sepoys, whether in peace or war; for you know what sacrifices must be made by 
the Hindoos when disappointed of leave at the auspicious season for Shadee ' 
and Gaona,.? Corps must be better officered ; the scarcity is such, that I could 
point to many battalions with not more than five or six officers present, includ- 
ing the commanding officer and the surgeon. A wing of the 12th Native Regi- 
ment marched lately from Meerut to Ludianah with only one officer of a year's 
standing, who was necessarily appointed acting-adjutant, besides the command- 
ing officer and the assistant-surgeou. The other wing was left to follow, still 
worse ofi—viz. with but one officer. 


Now, Mr. Editor, Ludianah is a frontier post, between the Company's 
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dominions and those of the Seiks, from whom we have, perhaps, more to 
apprehend than any other Native power. Were Runjeet Sing to make 
a sudden irruption into the British territories, what might not be the 
consequences if he found our army thus naked of European officers, who, 
as every one knows, are the life and strength of the Sepoy troops ? 

I shall only further trouble you with a brief extract from another 
letter on the distressing subject of the late mutiny in Bengal :— 

You will have heard of the unfortunate mutiny of our 47th regiment, &ce. 
at Barrackpore. Government has now issued ration-money to the Sepoys cross- 
ing the Burrampooter ; had some arrangement of this kind been earlier made, 
and more attention and liberality shown to the comforts of the troops suddenly 
embarked at various places on the Ganges for the seat of an unpopular war, 
leaving their wives and families, tattoos, and bullocks, &c. &c. all adrift in the 
height of the rains, I am inclined to think the melancholy catastrophe at Bar- 
rackpore never would have happened. 

In my humble opinion, the foregoing fact accounts for the dissatisfac- 
tion of the Sepoys, who ought to have experienced, when ordered upon 
such an arduous service, the utmost coneiliation and generosity. 

Mitts. 





LETTER OF MUNSIF.-OPINIONS OF MESSRS. SAY, SISMONDI 
AND TUCKER. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


S1r,—Pardon my addressing you from a place in which you condemn 
me to seek an asylum. | find, from the notice with which you honour me 
in page 826 of your Number for June, that before | can appear in your 
Journal, I must adopt a more temperate style, my present tone being un- 
suitable to your publication. You pay no attention to a request—rather 
an informal request of mine—that if you rejected me, you would consign 
me to the Oriental Herald. You are pleased to say, that you will 
receive me under one condition,—that I transmit to you a defence of my 
view of the question ; for you are earnest after truth, and have no patrons 
to conciliate, nor friends to gratify. Defence, indeed! Would you put 
me on my defence already, before you know what I am to defend? If 
I have advanced absurd propositions, and in uncivil terms, then I humbly 
submit that public exposure, Tushheer, the exhibition of Munstr in all 
his deformity, would be the fit punishment for him. As to your earnest- 
ness in pursuit of truth, and your having no patrons to conciliate, nor 
friends to gratify, these, Sir, are fine things, the signs of which have not 
appeared to me very clear in perusing your Journal. [ defer my remarks 
on this point till you shall transmit me your defence. I know not how 
to deal seriously with this matter, and | will not laugh; so, Sir, I make 
you a salam. 

The accusations and insults to which I alluded, I found in your Num- 
bers for December last, page 545, January, page 43, and April, page 
425. But you defy me to point out the insults: you have only exposed 
the mistakes of Messrs. Say and Sismondi. Well! you know your own 
meaning—you intended no insult; and, as far as regards the word insult, 
I withdraw my complaint. 

But, sweet Sir, smooth your brow a little, What shall be said for one 
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who, when told by a correspondent of his faults, (faults well known and 
seen by all,) bristles up like a wild hog in a jungle, and bids his corre- 
spondent go about his ‘business, and learn better manners! Muwnsir 
endeavoured to expose a few of your mistakes. He meant no insult—no 
incivility ; and you would send him to Coventry for his pains. He did 
mean, and from this seat of the scorners to which you have driven him, 
he does re-assert, that ‘‘the errors enumerated by you in the Essays of 
Messrs. Say and Sismondi are not very material; they do not affect the 
correctness of any important fact or leading principle.” And he still sus- 
pects that “‘ you would find difficulty in pointing out, through the whole 
space of your nineteen volumes, twenty pages of so much useful and 
accurate information, and impartial discussion, as are contained in the 
two Essays which you hold so cheap.” 

You bid me read Mr. Tucker’s work attentively. I have read it atten- 
tively; and I have read your review of it attentively. Mr. Tucker, 
though one of the Indian body, and a candidate for the Direction, has 
touched, tenderly indeed, but he has touched upon one or two of those 
subjects which reflect infinite discredit upon the Government of India. 
Let me recommend you to read attentively, not only what Mr. Tucker 
says, but the authorities to which he refers, on the subject of the ryot- 
warry system, and of the permanent settlement. Examine those autho- 
rities—investigate the subjects; then favour us with your judgment. 
Show yourself a true Munsif. Abate some little matter of that over- 
powering load of panegyric onthe wisdom and justice of the Company, 
with which your pages are darkened. Mr. Tucker disapproves of some 
of the taxes in India ; and even you express an opinion that the stamp- 
tax is impolitic,—I suppose because it is not very productive. Is not this 
impolitic in you to ran down the Company’s tax? Now, Sir, I humbly 
offer you my opinion: the stamp-tax is, through wretched mismanage- 
ment, a bad tax; it is oppressive and vexatious; it is a considerable 
evil; yet, in truth, one of the smallest of the evils to which Mr. Tucker 
has alluded in his account of Indian imposts. The grand evil, perhaps 
the most horrible scourge existing on earth, is the land-tax of India, 
levied with merciless rigour. The salt-tax, though an odious, grind- 
ing, monstrous abomination in the shape of a Government monopoly, 
may still, when compared with the land-tax, be termed merciful and 
humane. The rapacity of the Company, if set forth in its true light, 
does, in this department of levying the land-tax of India, exceed all con- 
ception, all credibility. 

But I have no concérn with Mr. Tucker’s work, further than to show 
that it states the result of the whole acccunt, meaning the financial state- 
ment of the Company’s affairs abroad and at home, at the sum of 500,0007. 
a-year surplus in time of peace, These are the words of Mr. Tucker, 

42 :—* And the nett territorial income of the East India Company from 
British India may therefore be stated, during the continuance of peace, 
at five hundred thousand pounds per annum.” And once more observe, 
that this account, leaning always to the favourable side for the Company,,. 
refers to peace only—peace which does not now exist, and which, if it 
did exist, no man in his senses, and who has observed the course of our 
Indian history, could confidently reckon upon lasting for a twelvemonth. 

Mvssir. 








ELECTION OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—lIf any thing could possibly tend to expose the inadequacy of 
the present system for the management of India, it may be better ima, 
gined than described, from what oceurred at the India House on the 
going out of the late Chairman, and the election of the new one, at the 
end of April last. 

If it was not really the practice of the Court of Directors to con- 
sider the welfare and good government of India as an object of their so- 
licitude, when they were about to elect the Chairman and Deputy, they 
at least hitherto affected to be influenced by such motives until this 
time, when the mask appears to have dropped altogether; and India, its 
numerous population, and the interests of this country as connected with 
it, are coolly treated as a mere field for patronage, without the least 
regard to the qualifications of the person about to be elected to preside 
over their councils. 

If it were pretended that each Director, of a certain standing, had, 
and ought to have, a fair prospect of obtaining such distinction, and this 
pretension were unconditionally admitted, it would scarcely be contend 
ed that when such an election had been once made, and the evils of the 
choice were but too apparent, the executive body should evince their utter 
indifference to the good government of India, the interests of the East 
India Company, or the credit of their country, by again electing an un- 
qualified person to occupy the chief post in the direction of their affairs. 

So conseious, Sir, was the present Chairman of his unfitness, that he 
avoided the mode usually pursued of canvassing his brother Directors, 
and trusted entirely to the effects of party influence, to effect silently 
what could not have been secured had it been made the subject of much 
discussion. - 

It is truly lamentable to see the interests of this country and an ex- 
tensive empire, containing a population of seventy millions, thus made 
the sport of a party of such a description as the preponderating majority 
of the twenty-four Directors, It is too monstrous to be borne long; but, 
although the charter is drawing towards a close, still such utter disre- 
gard for appearances ought to induce those, who possess the power, to 
exert it for the correction of abuses, no less disgraceful to the East India 
Company than injurious to our future claims, as furnishing the strongest 
evidence of the total insufficiency of the existing body, constituted as it 
is, to manage the concerns of an extensive empire. 

The Court of Directors, whose sole and only object is patronage, cost 
what it may, are not likely to attempt to purify their own body ; but the 
Court of Proprietors, and the peers at large, are deeply interested in the 
good government of India, and a pure administration of their affairs. It 
is time they should be roused from their lethargy, and taught to see that 
the Directors’ interests and theirs are no longer the same. 

A Propriztor or OLp SranpiNeG, 

June 20, 1825. 
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MILTON’s NEWLY-DISCOVERED WORK ON THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
July 21, 1225. 


I ventuneD, in your 3d Volume, (p. 383,) to conjecture what the 
lately-found MS. of Milton might discover respecting his last thoughts 
on “ sacred and inspired divinity,” described by Lord Bacon as ‘ the 
sabbath and port of all men’s labours and peregrinations.” A perusal of 
the Volumes just published will disclose what can now be known on that 
interesting subject, though I can offer you only such a short account as a 
bs hasty examination could supply. 

ne volume contains the Latin original, unaccompanied, as I cannot 
but regret, by any Introduction or Notes from the learned Editor. The 
whole volume is the work of Milton, except the following Dedication :— 


Georgio IV. Britanniarum Regi, Fidei Defensori, quo jubente hoe Miltoni 
opus posthumum, ex publicarum chartarum tenebris preter spem nuper eru- 
tum, nunc primum typis mandatum est, in venerationis gratique animi moni- 
mentum dicat editor. Mpcccxxv. 


Thus foreign scholars, unless they read our language, may remain un- 
informed of any circumstances respecting this work of Milton, except 
that the MS. was unexpectedly discovered amidst a heap of public do- 
cuments, and that it was committed to the press by direction of George IV. 
The translation of Milton, according to a not unusual, though an unbe- 
coming courtly servility, the learned Translator has ‘ the honour of 
laying most humbly at his Majesty's feet.” It is thus entitled :— 


A Treatise of Christian Doctrine, compiled from the Holy Scriptures alone ; 
by John Milton. Translated from the original by Charles R. Sumner, M.A,, 
Librarian and Historiographer to his Majesty, and Prebendary' of Canterbury. 
Printed at the Cambridge Press. 1825. 


The Translator’s notes contain parallel passages, not only from the 
poetry and prose of Milton, but also from contemporary or earlier theo- 
logians. From Mr. Sumner’s “ Preliminary Observations,” I quote the 
following information concerning “ the circumstances under which the 
origival manuscript was discovered, and the reasons for considering it as 
the long-lost theological work of Milton.” 

In the latter part of the year 1823, a Latin manuscript, bearing the following 
title, Joannis Miltoni Angli de Doctrina Christiana, ex sacris duntaxat petita, 
Disquisitionum libri duo posthumi, was discovered by Mr. Lemon, in the course 
of his researches in the Old State Paper Office, situated in what is called the 
Middle Treasury Gallery, Whitehall. It was found in one of the presses, 
loosely wrapped in two or three sheets of printed paper, with a large number 
of original letters, informations, examinations, and other curious records rela- 
tive to the Popish plots in 1677 and 1678, and to the Rye-house plot in 1683. 
The same parcel likewise contained a complete and corrected copy of all the 
Latin letters to foreign princes and states, written by Milton while he officiated 
as Latin Secretary ; and the whole was enclosed in an envelope, superscribed, 
*To Mr. Skinner, Merch’ 

In your 2d Volume, (p. 249,) you have mentioned Cyriac Skinner as 
‘* Milton's intimate friend.” According to Wood, he was once a pupil 
of the poet, who addressed to him two Sonnets. He was also an iati- 


SIR, 
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mate friend of Neville and Harrington. Mr. Sumner conjectures, that, 
from his “‘ decided republican principles,” he might have been suspected, 
and “‘ that his papers were seized in consequence.’ He has another 
conjecture which he deems most probable, that “‘ Cyriac, aware of the 
suspicion to which he was liable as the friend of Milton,” committed the 
MS. to the care of a relation abroad, among whose papers they were 
seized by the English government. It is, however, more interesting to 
quote the following description of the discovered treasure :— 

The manuscript itself consists of 735 pages, closely written on small quarto 
letter paper. The first part is in a small and beautiful Italian hand ; being evi- 
dently a corrected copy, prepared for the press without interlineations of any 
kind. The character is that of a female hand, and it is the opinion of Mr. 
Lemon, that Mary, the second daughter of Milton, was employed as an amanu- 
ensis in this part of the volume. 

The remainder of the manuscript is in an entirely different hand, being a 
strong, upright character, supposed by Mr. Lemon to be the handwriting of 
Edward Phillips, the nephew of Milton, This part of the volume is inter- 
spersed with numerous interlineations and corrections, and, in several places, 
with small slips of writing pasted on the margin. These corrections are in two 
distinct handwritings, different from the body of the manuscript, but the greater 
part of them undoubtetly written by the same person who transcribed the first 
part of the volume. [lence it is probable, that the latter part of the MS. is a 


copy transcribed by Phillips, and finally revised and corrected by Mary and 
Deborah Milton, from the dictation of their father. 

It appears now to be sufficiently ascertained that this treatise has no 
connexion whatever with ‘ The Sunday’s Work’ on which, in your 2d 
Volume, (p. 250,) you have quoted Phillips, in the Life of his Uncle. It 
may, however, be fairly presumed, that on a review of the “ tractate 
which he thonght fit to collect,” even “ from the ablest of Divines,” he 


discovered that it was far from what he had intended, “a perfect system 
of Divinity.” To examine the Jewish and Christian Scriptures for him- 
self was the determination of Milton, while his retirement from public 
business, especially on the Restoration, would supply the leisure for 
such a favourite pursuit. 

With your leave, I propose to offer you, probably for your next 
Number, some account of Milton’s last thoughts on scriptural theology. 
They will be found to differ, on some important particulars, as well from 
his own early opinions as from the doctrines maintained and too often 
enforced by the established and non-conformist churches of his own or 
of our day. ‘ Many doubts,” says Mr. Sumner, “ hitherto entertained 
respecting the real opinions of Milton, on certain subjects, are removed 
by the present treatise, to which, as originally intended for a posthumous 
work, no suspicion of insincerity can attach. Of all the charges indeed 
which private or political prejudice has created against the author, that 
of being a time server, according to the reproach of Warburton, seems 
to have been the least deserved. ‘The honesty of his sentiments,” adds 
this just and candid Churchman, “ is sufficiently vindicated by the bold- 
ness with which he uniformly expressed them in times when freedom of 
speech was more than ordinarily dangerous, as well as by his consistent 
exposure of what he conceived to be erroneous, whether advocated by 
his own friends or by his opponents,” 

N. L.T. 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 6. 
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MOREAU’S FINANCES OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY.! 


Tue very high character which the author of this work has acquired, 
by another of a similar kind, on British Trade, published in the course 
of last year, cannot but secure public attention to the present effort. It 
greatly augments the debt of gratitude which the British merchant and 
statesman owe to this enlightened foreigner; who has, with such in- 
finite labour and ingenuity, collected, digested and arranged a multitude 
of facts, spread over hundreds of years and thousands of volumes, so as 
to be almost beyond the grasp of any human intellect ; which being now 
brought from that state of chaos into luminous order, beautifully illustrate 
the theory and principles of commerce, and enable the politician to 
apply the test of demonstration to the modes of advancing the wealth 
and prosperity of this great commercial country. We need not say how 
much gratification it gives us that the same comprehensive and powerful 
mind, which mastered, with so much applause, the multifarious details 
of British commerce in general, has new applied itself to our financial 
and commercial transactions with the Eastern World. These certainly 
are next in importance, as requiring elucidation; on account of the 
mystery in which the East India Company has been ever labour- 
ing to involve their pecuniary concerns, and the necessity which exists of 
tearing away this veil, in order that the eyes of the British public may 
at last see, by an actual statement of sums and figures, the amount of 
the evil inflicted upon us by their monopoly. This, the work before us, 


will, we believe, enable them to do more effectually than any thing that 
has hitherto appeared. 

It is not possible to do justice, in a few days, to a work of this kind, 
which is the fruit of many years labour; ner have we had leisure, since 
it came into our hands, to examine minutely many of its details, or com- 
pare accurately {the results. We are satisfied, however, as it contains 
the substance of all that is most valuable on the subject, drawn from the 





1 So much information regarding this extraordinary work is contained in the 
title-page, that we think proper to copy it entire. It is entitled, ‘East India 
Company’s Records, founded on Official Documents, showing a View of the Past 
aud Present State of the British Possessions in India, as to their Revenue, Ex- 

nditure, Debts, Assets, Trade and Navigation; to which is added, a variety of 

istorical, Political, Financial, Commercial, and Critical Details, from the period 
of the first establishment (in 1600) of the Honourable East India Company to 
the present, time (July 1825). The whole carefully compiled and arranged: the 
ancieut part from the most authentic original Records, printed and manuscript; 
and the modern part from the Records cf Parliament, the East lodia Company, 
the Board of Trade, the Accounts of the Custom House, aud the ablest Writers ; 
viz. Munn, Purchas, Childs, Petty, Cary, Davenant, Gee, Decker, Postlethwayte, 
Bolts, Raynal, Verelst, Playfair, Macpherson, Milburne, Colquhoun, Tucker, 
Mill, ae ere Prinsep, Malcolm, Thornton, and Staunton ; and also 
from the irs and Transactions of the Societies connected with Asia—By 
Crsar Moreau, Member of the Royal Institution, and of the Royal Asiatic Se- 
ciety of Great Britain and Ireland; a Foreign Member of the Board of Agri- 
culture, and the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, in the British Empire; Corresponding Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Marseilles, and the Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Belles Lettres 
of Dijon.—London, July 1825,’ 
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first sources, and compiled with the greatest care, by a person eminently 
qualified for the task, it will prove an inestimable book of reference to the 
merchant and financier. The author has dedicated it to ‘The Editors of 
the Daily and Weekly Papers, and of the various periodical Journals and 
Reviews published in Great Britain ;” deelaring that it belongs to them, 
on two accounts. Ist, Because its execution has been encouraged by their 
favourable reception of the former production, of which this is merely 
the development. 2dly, Because the press is the natural medium of 
communication between the author and the British public. In a pre- 
fatory address of considerable length, which states, that the great object 
of his persevering labours was, that they might be useful to this great 
nation, the author observes: ‘‘ Unless he deceives himself, this work, 

founded on the same basis, and composed with the same accuracy as 
that which preceded it, may be considered, in the present circumstances, 
as having some claim to the attention of England, and perhaps to that 
of the commercial world in general. The sound and salutary doctrines 
{in favour of free trade] proclaimed this year in Parliament, respect- 
ing maritime commerce, and every department of political economy, 
whilst they justify its publicety, torm the era of a more extensive and 
liberal commercial existence. ‘The clouds which have so long shed « 
gloom over the most important commercial transactions are dispersing, 
and the light is now diffusing its splendour over the immense system, the 
operations of which render the productions and industry of all parts of 
the world subservient to the prosperity of the British Empire. The time 
is past when the influence of vain prejudices, sanctioned, amongst ether 
errors, the opinion, that there existed in the English administration, and 
particularly that of the East India Company, political mysteries, which 
it was forbidden to reveal.” 

As apart of the British press, to which this is addressed, we tender the 
author our sincere thanks for lending so able a helping hand to unveil 
these unhallowed mysteries, which have unfortunately too long resisted 
the penetrating eye of public scrutiny ; and we cannot but hope, that the 
distinguished example which this intelligent foreigner bas set before us 
will shame the English nation to use a little industry in understanding so 
considerable a branch of its own affairs, as the financial concerns of In- 
dia; so that we may be no longer liable to the reproach of having vast 
dominions, of whose resources we are ignorant, or do not avail ourselves, 
and more than half a hundred millions of subjects, on whom we bestow 
almost no portion of our attention or care. The liberal views with which 
the author has entered upon this subject, and the good feeling he evinces 
towards this nation, on which he has conferred the fruits of his talents 
and industry for so many years, every way entitle him to the regard of 
the British public, whose approbation he has shown himself so desirous to 
earn, and so worthy of obtaining. 

The work is not yet printed, but a limited number of copies have been 
lithographed, in order to ascertain first whether it meets with sufficient 
encouragement. It occupies twenty-four folio sheets, compactly filled, on 
both sides, with financial statements and tables of the most c 
sive description. ‘To give the reader an idea of the vast fund of infor- 
mation it contains within a small space, we have compiled an abrid 
ment of about half a page, exhibiting the progress of the territorial fhe 
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venue, Expenditure, and Debts, of the East India Company, for a period 
of thirty years, ending with 1821-2. In the original, the income and 
charges of the three Indian Presidencies, and those of their inferior 
dependencies, are stated separately ; but we are obliged to contract them 
jnto one column, for want of room. 
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with Possessions, | in - cluding , in India, on 
: aioe 6 "Fie the Company! ,, g Wales’s Island,| 4 A ny; 
March. —— | England. in India, | Commercial.*|, St.Helena, a 
sie since 1812. a iu 
|) —_ ] 
i £ £ £ | £ | £ £ 
1792-3 6,370,824 | 165,347 636,226 | 7,304,828 | 8,225,625 | 9,142,720 





1793-4 | 6,007,746 | 171,392} 526,205 6,950,347 | 8,276,771 | 7,971,665 
1794-5 | 6,145,588 | 163,399} 484,301 | 6,986,278 | 8,026,193 | 7,305,257 
1795-6 | 6,578,402) 199,128! 414,570! 7,391,716 | 7,866,094} 6,798,932 
1796-7 7,152,382 | 375,097 | 426,847 8,137,226] 8,016,171 | 7,135,882 
1797-8 | 7,574,701 | 203,724! 603,926! 8,541,953 | 8,059,881 | 9,142,733 
1798-9 | 8,538,480 | 300,736 | 721,550) 9,716,334} 8,652,033 | 10,866,588 
1799-00 | 9,199,262 | 273,817 | 957,236 | 10,603,323 | 9,742,937 | 12,584,366 
1800-1 | 10,201,829 | 307,635 | 1,062,644 | 12,079,227 | 10,485,058 | 13,999,136 
1801-2 | 11,264,762 | 482,730 | 1,386,593 | 13,291,008 | 12,163,596 | 16,610,443 
1802-3 | 10,239,958 | 393,207 | 1,361,453 | 13,081,971 | 13,464,537 | 18,403,820 
1803-4 | 13,348,310 | 435,224 | 1,394,322 | 15,307,963 | 13,273,044 | 19,572,253 
1804-5 | 14,920,598 | 485,604 | 1,566,750 | 18,192,010 | 14,949,397 | 22,121,482 
1805-6 | 15,620,669 | 575,795 | 1,860,090 | 18,418,63 | 15,403,411 | 25,626,631 
1806-7 | 15,338,720 | 492,083 | 2,224,956 | 18,366,320 | 14,671,915 | 26,502,039 
1807-8 | 13,753,360 | 5052797 | 2,225,668 | 16,658,031 | 15,669,905 | 30,244,341 
1208-9 | 13,309,532 | 550,766 | 2,241,665 | 16,267,702 | 15,525,055 | 32,007,819 
1609-10 | 13,918,893 | 565,931 | 1,925,300 | 16,561,422 | 16,464,361 | 30,876,788 
1810-11 | 14,058,750 | 580,767 | 1,715,232 | 16,521,359 | 16,679,197 | 30,082,470 


















































































375,832 | 1,684,271 | 20,914,556 | 19,459,017 | 34,615,719 


1818-19 | 17,853,998 3 
426,766 | 2,006,109 | 20,762,593 | 19,237,090 37,306,707 


1619-20 | 17,429,718 











1811-12 | 13,366,237 | 690,613 | 1,488,242 | 15,777,303 | 16,605,617 | 28,153,012 
9812-13 | 13,952,900 | 1,490,700 | 1,491,870 | 16,935,470 | 16,488,984 | 29,421,430 
1813-14 | 13,928,003 | 1,335,579 | 1,537,434 | 16,801,016 | 17,267,901 | 29,965,698 
1814-15 | 14,473,464 | 1,395,393 | 1,526,467 | 17,393,324 | 17,297,279 | 30,666,566 
1815-16 | 15,390,367 | 1,459,426 | 1,584,157 | 18,433,950 | 17,232,818 | 32,279,107 
1816-17 | 15,421,252 | 1,464,029 | 1,720,232 | 18,605,513 | 18,077,517 | 33,069,550 
1817-18 | 16,153,911 | 1,306,431 | 1,753,018 | 19,213,360 | 18,375,420 | 33,625,518 

I 

1 

l 

1 





1820-21 | 17,743,235 329,168 | 1,908,853 | 21,036,256 | 21,352,242 | 39,744,314 
1821-22 | 17,732,516 | 1,392,305 | 1,935,390 | 21,060,611 | 21,805,207 | 40,496,250 


















* The author adds a note, to say, that the commercial charges are included in 
the total charges ; an incongruity, however, for which he assigns no reason, 
although they are excluded from the rest of the Table, and do not belong to it. 
Their amount, separately, for every year, or in toto, may be ascertained by 
deducting the sum of the first three money columns from the fourth; but 
the lowest he states to have been 132,000/., and the highest 219,000/. The interest, 
since 1798, is exclusive of what was paid on securities redeemed by the Sinking 
Fund, then established for the liquidation of the debt. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST, 


BENGAL. 

Tue. only news of importance respecting the warlike operations in this 
art of India is the occupation of Rungpoor by the Company’s troops, 
which will be found detailed under the head of Assam. The force at 
Rangoon was still “‘ about to move forward,” although this appears not more 
practicable than ever, especially as the season was so far advanced, and 
considering the condition of the troops after so many hardships. The 
other divisions were encountering great obstacles from the nature of the 
country; and although it was possible they might reach Arracan and 
Munnipoor before the commencement of the rains, there was little pro- 
bability of their penetrating farther during the present campaign ; so that, 
in fact, although some of the recent acquisitions of the Burmese have 
fallen into our hands, not a hostile foot has yet been placed on an inch 

of their ancient or own proper territory. 

If the extension of our authority to Assam be the only fruits of the 
war, this cannot be considered a subject of much gratulation to its pro- 
jectors; since the Marquis of Hastings might have accomplished that 
object several years ago, at little risk or expense, if it had been thought 
desirable, and such an extension of territory not, on the contrary, an evil 
to be deprecated and avoided. Any thing in the shape of conquest, how- 
ever, is sure to be a subject of congratulation with those who look only 
at the outside of things; and, accordingly, some of the public prints, 
copying after the Calcutta newspapers, which dare only give the fair side 
of the question, have begun to assume a somewhat more confident 
tone as to the ultimate result of the war. For our own parts, we 
must suspend our judgment until we have some better assurances as to 
the general aspect of affairs than the partial statements of Indian pub- 
lications, labouring under the fear of worse than a censorship,—selected 
and garbled extracts of official reports,—or even a feu de joie fired under 
the eyes of Lord Anaherst going to witness it in state. When the private 
intelligence received lays aside the tone of complaint and despondency 
hitherto observable, we shall then begin to think that things are going on 
well; and should attach more weight to the honest satisfaction that may 
be expressed by men free to utter their real sentiments, than to the noisy 
rejoicings of all the guns in every fortress throughout our Indian domi- 
nions. 

Such a change in the complexion of the private accounts has not yet 
taken place. We have not only letters of unquestionable authority, but 
have conversed with individuals very recently from various parts of India, 
and their concurring report is still unfavourable—nay, in many respects, 
highly alarming. The war cannot be finished this season; the country 
is, therefore, to continue for an indefinite length of time drained of 
troops. - The deficiency in the Bengal army from desertion, or the un- 
willingness of men to enter our service, amounts to 17,000 men, equal to 
250 in each battalion, or one-fourth of the whole strength. Whereas, 
formerly, each corps used to have 100 candidates waiting for admission; 
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now it is found necessary to recruit and fill up the deserted ranks with 
low caste men, who were formerly rejected with scorn. One of the plans 
adopted ‘is, to add 20 men to each company, by which the disproportion 
between the number of troops and their European officers will be increased, 
although it was before too great, and the evil has long been loudly la- 
mented. 

The slow progress and ill success of the Burmese war had created such 
a ‘sensation throughout the whole country, that it is impossible to predict 
the consequences of its being long protracted. The Mahrattas, it was. 
said, were already “ on their horses,” and impatient to avail themselves 
of such an opportunity, when the flower of our troops are drawn to so 

t'a distance, and exhausting their strength among the marshes and 

ngles of the Burman empire. Many were of opinion, that nothing 
but a ‘reinforcement of twenty or thirty thousand men trom England could 
avert the present danger. So strong is the impression throughout India, 
that British power is shaken to its centre, that, according to the report of 
different persons who have lately travelled in quarters of India widely 
remote from each other, it is a common expression among the Natives, 
that our “ raj ” (or reign) isover! Inthe Decean, placards had been fixed 
up, calling upon the Mohammedans to rise; for now or never was the 
time ‘to regain their dominion! That we may not be supposed to exag- 
gerate, we shall allow a writer on the spot to use his own words :— 

Deccan, November 1824.—The very general state of disturbance that India is 
im, atthis moment ; the prevalence of an opinion from one end of Hindoostau to 
the other, amongst the Natives, that our raj is drawing to a close; the want of 
European officers, and their discontent, with many other alarming symptoms ; 
and, finally, the late awful transactions at Barrackpore, make it an imperative 
duty for every Englishman to call upon his country to examine well these‘oc- 
eurrences, and tu investigate their causes. I shall not pretend to give my opinion 
en the subject ; I have neither the leisure nor the temper requisite to enter fully 
into its detail. I do think, however, and I can vouch for its having been the 
opinion of three late and highly distinguished members of Council, that we waut 
a fourth and a Supreme Council for the political government of this empire, 
independent of the petty patronage, the internal business, and party bias of the 
lecat Governments, and the present crisis does seem to demand some unusual 
power, some immediate interference on the part of Parliament. 


It is to be hoped, that such statements will open the eyes of the 
British Government, before it be too /ate, to the madness of that system 
ef ‘policy which, after our holding the country for so long a time, leaves 
eur power still resting on so frail a basis, that every turn of ‘chance 
threatens our very existence. ‘There is no resource, no alternative, but 
victory or destruction ; every thing depending on the fate of war, and no 
reserve or rallying point among the population of the country. If it be 
not determined that India shall be sacrificed, sooner or later, to the 
policy of the East India Company, which admits of no corrective to the 
radical defect in our system, not a day should be lost in opening India to 
Golonization, which is the only effectual remedy, and the rejection of it 
mustultimately prove fatal. Another writer says :— 

It is impossible not to be struck with the shameful want of judgment shown in 
bringing on the crisis at Barrackpore ; the very severe and sanguinary way in 
which the mutiny was suppressed, I cannot approve of. There was no such vio- 
Jent. conduct in the mutineers, to warrant the procedure. Had they aimed at 
doing aninjury to the state, they would not have selected the very spot for a mu- 
tiny, dt which they were sure of being put down by an European force. Had his 
Majesty’s Royals, or 47th foot, been moved up with orders to charge the muti- 
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neers, they would have laid down their arms, I am confident, without a shot 
being fired. The fire that was opened by the European infantry, dealt de- 
struction to mutineers, and many peaceable inhabitants. From some reports 

would appear, that as many of the latter were injured.as of the former. ‘The 
mutineers broke, threw away their arms and regimentals as quickly as they 
could. The Europeans who chased, made a point of shooting at every black 
fellow. As the nature of the duty dispersed the European soldiers, you may 
imagine how much they relished getting a shot at blackey, when beyoud the eye 
and control of their officers. , 


Was it wise to let loose this ferocious spirit at such a time, between 
two races of men who are subjects of the same sovereign, and have so 
much need to unite cordially in supporting the common cause? When 
the Company’s servants in India are still indignant at the recollection 
of the cruelty exercised by the Dutch at Amboyna, so many years 
ago, should we not reflect, that even if such a proceeding were not 
dangerous at the present moment, yet a time may come, when the na- 
tives of India may remember, to our prejudice, the blood which was 
made to flow at Barrackpore. But it is done, and irrevocable; and we 
are not so sanguine as to hope that. in this age, atonement, were it pos- 
sible, would be offered to injured humanity, or that even contrition 
would be expressed. Let us hope, however, that the expression of public 
indignation against it, will prevent such another act from staining the 
page of Indian history. Respecting the progress of the Burmese war, 
one writer says :-— 

It is sad to think into what hands we are fallen. Such trifling, at the outset, 
and such shameful perversion of every thing, when attempted, have never dis- 
graced our Indian annals. Were it not a moral impossibility, one would say the 
object of the Indian Government was to see if the Burmese could not be brought 
to be our conquerors! The unhappyarmy shipped for Rangoon, at the very sea- 
son when all military operations were about to close from the periodical rains, 
has fallen a sacrifice to the folly of Government. By our last accounts, the army 
was almost annihilated by disease. Twelve hundred Europeans had been buried! 
and the effective force remaining was so small, as to render it not impossible, 
that the crowds of Burmese drawing round, might have driven it on ship-board 
Wefore a sufficient reinforcement could be sent. I have little doubt of a success- 
ful aud speedy termination of the contest, when the masses now collected on the 
frontier are able to act; unless, indeed, the Native troops be distrusted: this 
would crown all preceding acts of folly. If proper encouragement be given to 
the sepoy, he will prove himself, as he has always done, an excellent and efficient 
soldier. Upon the whole, I can only say | heartily wish the war well over, and 
that before another happens, we may have as good a war-Governor as Lord 
Hastings. 

This is one of the many proofs afforded in private communications, of 
the high estimation in which that nobleman is held by many in India. 
Through a singular process, the injury which he himself did latterly to 
his own fame, others have retrieved, without any merit on their part, or 
exertion on his. Towards the close of his administration, while men 
compared him with his former self, the regard of his warmest friends and 
admirers began to cool. When they recollected the noble sentiments to 
which he once gave utterance, breathing the genuine spirit of British 
liberty, and holding out to India high promise of a better era, and saw 
it followed by deeds which seemed to nip these hopes in the very bud; 
it was a cruel disappointment. But now the Indian public try his 
merits by a different standard, it being in the nature of things that the 
present should wear away the memory of the past. They now contrast 
him with his successors, compared with whose conduct any part of his 
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administration, even the most faulty, appears great and excellent; their 
errors, beside his, being, as ‘‘ Mount Pelion to a wart.” Smaller evils 
which have passed by, are soon shrouded from the view of those who 
have greater evils rising near them. Consequently, we are not sur- 

rised that persons in India now so deeply regret the loss of Lord Hast- 
ings, that they are unwilling even to be reminded that he had any errors 
or defects at all. Hence, perhaps, most of our Indian readers may concur in 
the sentiments of the following letter, which we publish to show, that in 
such cases we are perfectly willing to give those who differ from us an 
opportunity of being heard, and we do so with pleasure. The writer says :— 


Your HERALD has afforded me much delight. The occupation of so large a 
portion on your own case, in the early Numbers, was, perhaps, a disadvantage in 
this quarter of the world, as it was, necessarily, a repetition of much that had heen 
previously published here. I think your criticism on Lord Hastings’s adminis- 
tration much more severe than bis Lordship deserves: Good and bad are com- 

arative terms, and Governors are entitled to the benefit of this consideration. 

ord Hastings was, comparatively, a good Governor-General. His sins of omis- 
sion were, indeed, great; and, latterly, his commissions were no peccadilloes. 
But he was striving againsta stream ; for all those in Council, and out of it, who 
were latterly connected with his Government, were against him in feeling ; 
would I could say in principle: but he assuredly wanted firmness to be a man of 
principle. His wars | think less blameable than you admit: in truth, ] esteem 
them as beyond his control. ‘The Nepaulese had become so powerful, that con- 
quer or be conquered was an inevitable consequence of coutact with our posses- 
sions. ~The war was not sought by the Indian Government. Lord Minto slurred 
the questions which led to war, or the event might have beer delayed. The con- 
quests arising from the Pindaree war were almost all uniutentional and un- 
looked for. Certainly the Nagpore hostility was never thought of, nor was the 
Poonah. Holkar’s hostility might have been foreseen, and the advantages cal- 
culated on. I express these opinions, as they are entertained by many who are 
most friendly to you. That I have no reason personally to eulogise Lord Hast- 
ings you will admit; and that, therefore, right or wrong, my opinion is an 
honest one. Until you change the controlling powers at home, all Governor- 
Generals will and must lean one way in the exercise of their ¢rust; that is, the 
monied advantages of their employers, and not the true interests of the subject- 
millions committed to their sway. The remedy must originate in the land you 
now inhabit, or it will never be applied. It were idle to expect servants depend- 
ant on the Lords of Leadenhall-street to run counter to the views of their 
masters. 

Another letter, dated towards the end of January, says:— 

The troops are moving towards Prome and Ummerapouvra, as is supposed, from 
our eastern frontier, tirough Assam and Cachar; but the physical obstacles 
these countries present, though little is known of them geographically, and much 
less topographically, are sufficient to cause great doubts of our success. The 
rains set in early there, and we must either stay and risk starvation and sickness, 
or retire to our own territories ou their approach. Although Lord Amherst had 
the plea of finding that Government had resolved on castigating the Burmese in 
March, for entering on the war at once, yet it would not avail him in defence of a 
hurried and injudicious commencement of hostilities. Had he collected his 
forces, prepared his treasury, and brought together the materiel for an Indian 
campaign, during those mouths Sir A. Campbell and his band of beroes have 
been fighting aud famishing at Rangoon without advancing an inch, the account 
of the mighty preparations, and the awe inspired by an imposing force, would 
have had a more beneficial effect upon the Burmese King, than the injury his 
troops have received from our soldiers. What may be the intentions of the 
Native powers to the West and North of us, who can say; or what effects their 
emissaries may produce among our Native troops, after the death of so many of 
their countrymen and comrades at Barrackpore. Some, it is said, were hung, 
after having tarned King’s evidence against the rest. But of this country and 
its acts, you, at home, can have no conception. An impeachment by a Burke is 
what is wanted, to save India from the effects of misrule! ‘The Government may 
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remain despotic for a time, without fear of the consequences ; but then it must 
be just; it must not produce heart-burnings amongst its soldiers and its servants ; 
it must listen to their claims, and respect their appeals. These mutineers asked 
for nothing but justice; this is admitted, for what they asked, Government has 
since granted! Who then was the cause of this bloody catastrophe ; and who 
risked the lives of so many British subjects in India? Let the Government 
answer: we have much need of a free press; and every man, with a grain of 
honesty, will admit it. 


Another private letter, dated in January, shows how successful Lord 
Amherst is in finding out the means of rendering his Government, if pos- 
sible, still more thoroughly unpopular, by disgusting every branch of the 
public service. The writer says :— 

The war with the Burmese must have assisted the public mind considerably, 
on account of its unfortunate commencement; and men at home, of general in- 
formation, must have feared, and may still do so, for the ultimate result. Every 
Governor-General of India appears to have chalked out some new conquest as 
the road to fame; but none, with so little wisdom and fore-thought as this 
** amiable,” (a very indefinite word, Mr. Canning!) this ‘‘ amiable’’ Lord now 
at the head of this vast but not so mighty empire. Whether be become a tyger 
or not, will be seen when the opportunity offers: that he is universally considered 
as weak and obstinate cannot be denied ; and that the ‘* mild” and ** amiable” 
Lord out of power, is neither just nor honest to his trust in power, may be safely 
argued, from the injustice committed in making an Assistant Surgeon, (the very 
lowest on the list, or nearly so,) Apothecary General! ‘The whole of the medical 
department are disgusted ; and many, from twenty to thirty years standing, are 
indignant at such a stretch of power and abuse of patronage. It is said that 
Dr. Abel, his Lordship’s family physician, who, after serving the Company ayear, 
for which he received twelve hundred pounds, had been loaded with appoint- 
ments, yielding.av annual income of 3000/., does not speak the language, knows 
nothing of the Indian materia medica, or preparations of native medicines, and 
that his duty of attending his Lordship’s family at Barrackpore, sixteen miles 
from Calcutta, requires his being there five days out of the week. I have never 
heard the truth of all this denied; and yet his predecessor (a gevtleman who had 
served the Company about twenty-two years) was obliged to forego all the ad- 
vantages of practice, to render him competent to fill this situation! To every 
branch of the service, I understand, the Honourable Court of Directors hold out 
encouragement to those who have served them long and faithfully. 7'ime proves 
the public servant, and I can conceive how deep the blow must have struck the 
minds of a body of highly deserving men thus superseded. Ove of these gentle- 
men told me, that the noble Lord had promised to consider Ais claims, when he 
was called upon to fill up this important situation. Those claims were great ; 
long service, fidelity, known talent, and family distress ; but these feil very far 
short of his claims who had accompanied his Lordship to perform the kou-tou 
in China ! 

Of the abuse of patronage there are many other instances; which 
the Court of Directors ought to feel obliged to those who bring to their 
notice ; for they must know it is for the interest of the Company that 
places of high emolument should be reserved as a reward for old and meri- 
torious servants, who have borne the burden and heat of the day, and not 
given away to new favourites of a temporary Governor or Secretary, 
as a reward for their servility, and with no view to the benefit of the 
public service. On this subject, a Correspondent writes : 


The authorities here pursue their despotic career entirely unchecked, and 
laugh at the orders of the Court of Directors. Dr. Bryce still retains his secular 
appointment, and Mr. Mackenzie (the old John Bull Editor) his sinecure Marine 
Judge Advocate’s situation ; in addition to which, he bas been recently made Se- 
cretary to a Committee of Embarkation (and holds, 1 believe, some other places 
besides) to superintend the embarkation of troops and stores during the Burmese 
war. Mr. Greenlaw (Joho Bull the Sixth, who still reigns) is Coroner of Cal- 
cuita, Signer of Stamps, and Surveyor to an Insurance office! The Buit, it is 
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saitt, has changed proprietors, and belongs now to Dr. Bryce himself, although 
— in the name of a connexion. Formerly, the apprehension of exposure 


the Press keptthese things within some kind of bounds ; and if favouritism 
ise. Now it 


was not completely checked, it wore some kind of decent disgui 
walkswith unabashed front in broad day, and the most. disgraceful jobs are openly 
practised ! 

Of this, different private accounts supply us with one remarkable 
instance intimately connected with the great events now acting on the 
political theatre of the East. Mr. Chew, the Branch-pilot, who, before 
the war, was captured and detained for some time by the Burmese, about 
whom somuch noise was made, and on whose account, together with other 
small matters, the Governor-General in his generous indignation must need 
involve the country in war, had, shortly after his return to Calcutta, 
subsequent to his release from Burman captivity, the misfortune to have 
his vessel lost in the mouth of the Hooghley, owing to the negligence of 
one of his officers, in July last. A Court of Inquiry was held, at which 
Mr. Jadge-Advocate Mackenzie presided, and the decision pronounced 
was, that the vessel had been lost in‘ consequence of the neglect and 
disobedience of Mr. Chew’s orders by one of his mates, and that she 
would not have been so lost had his orders been obeyed. It might have 
been supposed, that after so complete an exoneration from blame, an old 
and tried servant would have heard no more of the matter. It seems, 
however, that the Marine Board wished to get him out of the service, 
and they therefore desired Commodore Hayes to make a report as to 
his character and capability for duty ; whereupon the Commodore, who is 
known to have long cherished a pique against him, made such a report 
as served their purpose; the main substance of which was, that his ad- 
vanced period of life rendered him not so fit now as he bad hitherto been 
for active employment! Having thus obtained a representation conforma- 
ble to their wishes, without any reference to the individual himself, they 
wrote immediately to Government a jesuitical letter affecting candour 
and commiseration, but insinuating falsehood, ending with an apparently 
kind recommendation, that he should be allowed to retire on his fudl 
— A man 50 little acquainted with the affairs of the country as 

rd Amherst, might think, from the mode of expression, that this was 
conferring a favour on this old marine officer, whereas, in fact, it was 
dismissing him from the service with disgrace ; and the full pension of 
his rank, (or 200 rupees a month,) instead of being a boon, as the words 
would imply, was in fact a mere pittance compared with his pay; and 
being paid out of a fund formed by the contributions of the members of 
the service, is their own property, which the Government could not take 
from him. ‘The Government acceded to the suggestion of the Board, 
and the first notice the victim of its machinations has of his unmerited 
degradation and punishment is, that the sentence is carried into effect 
without its ever being intimated to him that any deficiency was imputed 
to him by his enemies, far less being heard in his own behalf. Thus 
poor Mr. Chew is reduced to his pension of 200 rupees per month, to 
maintain a wife and eleven children, after being thirty-five years in the 
service of the Company, and having faithfully devoted the best of his 
days to the interests of his employers, whose servants now turn him 
adrift destitute in his old age, without any charge whatever being sub- 
stantiated against him, but that he has grown grey in their service! 

The Government, however, it appears, became afterwards se sible that 
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they had done ‘him wrong, and would not unwillingly have repaired it iw 
some degree by giving him another situation. That of harbour-master 
seemed to be a fitting one, if the person holding it could be otherwise dis- 
posed of ; but there came in the play of patronage, in which the claims 
of merit have so little chance against those of interest. Mr. Milner, the 
present harbour-master, who was never in the Company's regular service 
at all, is said to have had as little qualification as claim for the situation ; 
but then Mrs. M. is some connexion of Mrs. L., and is said to bear the 
same relation to Mr. Secretary L. that Mrs. L. is said to have done to 
Mr. A., who is the top of the tree by which this chain of patronage hangs. 
That it is not an unfruitful one is evident ; since, without any claim on the 
Company for past services, Mr. Milner draws, as harbour-master, 600 
rupees per mensem ; as signer of stamps about 200; and as surveyor to 
an insurance office 250; making, in all, a monthly income of 1000 rupees 
and upwards; besides being allowed a handsome pinnace for his ex- 
elusive use. If Mr. M. gave up this situation to Mr. Chew, it was in- 
tended that the former should be removed to the deputy-master atten- 
dant’s birth, the salary of which is only 400 rupees per month; and, 
in order that he might not be a loser by the change, it was proposed to 
cut down the harbour-master’s salary 200 rupees, and give this sum 
additional to Mr. Milner. Thus Mr. Chew was to have done the duty at 
400, while the former received 600. We have thus the following illus- 
tration of the Comparative Claimsof Merit and Interest, on the score of 
Humanity and Justice:—Mr. M. is not a servant of the Company; 
is by no means qualified for the office ; has otherwise a tolerable income 
of 450 rupees a month, and only himself and a wite to maintain. Mr. C. 
has served the Company faithfully and zealously thirty-five years, and, 
with 200 rupees, has to support a wife and eleven children; yet 200 
rapees ‘were to be taken from the latter and given to the former, to pre- 
vent any deduction whatever in his exorbitant income ! 

It was suspected, however, that the Court of Directors would not 
sanction or suffer a thing quite so gross as this; so Mr. Milner is kept 
where he was, and another having got the place of Deputy, Mr. Chew 
and his family are left to starve until a convenient opportunity happen to 
oceur to give them bread. Thus the “ mild” and “ amiable” Lord 
Awherst, who thought the treatment of this man by the Burmese worthy 
of being made a ground of war, and, in his public despatches to Eng- 
land, speaks with admiration of his undaunted conduct, now turns him 
over to misery and want, as the reward of his services and sutlerings. 

The exertions making at Calcutta to prosecute the war vigorously, 
may be conceived from the embarrassment displayed in their financial 
operations. In order to procure cash for the army in the enemy’s coun- 
try, where paper is of course not current, the Government offered the 
Shroffs or Native Bankers of Calcutta a per centage on all silver they’ 
should pay into the Treasury, which seemed at first to answer the pur- 
pose. But the notes paid in exchange were immediately carried by the 
Shrofis to the Bank for payment, that the cash might be carried to the 
Treasury for the premium. The run on the Bank thus became so great, 
that the Government was obliged to support it by bullion from the Trea- 
sury; which bullion was again paid by the Bank for its notes, and the 
holders of these again carried the cash back to the Treasury for the pre- 
mium, which was thus paid several times over on the self-same rupees, 
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without their number being at all increased, or the Treasury a bit the 
richer! The four per cent. loan also is said to be still at a discount, 
although not so quoted in the Calcutta papers; which is not at all sur- 
prising. In October or November, when the publisher of the Price Cur- 
rent inserted this, among other public securities, at its true market value 
of one or two per cent. below par, the Government demanded of him upon 
what authority he presumed to make such a statement? Although perfectly 
able to justify his conduct by proving the fact to be true, he would pro- 
bably not again venture on so delicate a subject; for although Price Cur- 
rents are not included within the press regulations, the Government might 
soon find an excuse for making his license a bad security for his longer 
zesidence in India. 
An instance of the influence of Government over the press, and its 
perversion of this influence to the purposes of fraud and deception, is 
mentioned in two letters from Bombay ; one of which states, that while 
the Government loan was at a discount of two per cent., it was for a long 
period not permitted to be quoted at all; and when permitted to be 
‘named, was quoted falsely, being given at one-half per cent. discount, 
when it was actually at two per cent. discount, thereby prostituting the 
press to fraud and deception of the worst description. 


PUBLIC MEETING—CALCUTTA APPRENTICING SOCIETY. 
In connexion with the desire recentiy expressed in a high quarter at 
home to adopt measures to improve and elevate the social condition of 
that numerous class of persons growing up in India called Indo-Britons, 
it is gratifying to observe, that their depressed and hitherto unfortunate 
situation has at the same time roused the European society there to at- 
tempt something for their permanent improvement. On the 16th of 
February, a public meeting was held at the Calcutta town-hall, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the institution of a Society for trains 
ing up Christian youth to useful trades and occupations. John Herbert 
Harrington, Esq., (since appointed member of Council,) was in the chair ; 
and after some deliberation, it was resolved that such a Society should be 
established ; that the Bishop of Calcutta should be solicited to become 
patron of the institution, and the following gentlemen, having expressed 
their friendliness to the obiect, were nominated vice-patrons: Messrs, 
W. Ainslie, G. Ballard, W. B. Bayley, J. Bryant (Major), J. Calder, 
G, C. Campbell (Capt.), R. H. Cunliffe (Lieut, Col.), W. Eales (Rey.), 
E. Ellis (Capt.), A. Halliday (M. D.), W. Hovendon (Rey.), J. H. Har- 
rington, J. P. Larkins, J. Marshman (Rey. Dr.), J. Mellis (M.D.), G. 
Money, E. A. Newton, S. Nicolson, T. Thomason (Rev.), C. Trebeck, 
T. Turton, and N. Wallich (M.D.). 

The business of the Society is to be conducted by a committee of man- 
agers, to consist of a president, two or more vice-presidents, and twelve 
Members of the Society ; the latter to be elected annually; and, to pass 
over minor details, the object of the institution was embodied in the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 

That it be a primary object of the Committee, after receiving a sufficient fund 
for the purpose, to place out Christian Youth, of every denomination, in need of 
support from this Society, with respectable persons, engaged in useful trades and 
occupations, who may be willing to take them as Apprentices for a limited term 
of years; and that the Committee be authorized to pay, for each Apprentice, 
if required, a moderate premium, or stated monthly allowance, during part of 
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the term of his Apprenticeship, for defraying the expense of his maintenance and 
instruction, until his labour and services shall become a sufficient compensation, 
This is an institution which bids fair to be attended with the most solid 
advantages, and we therefore sincerely hope it will be vigorously sup- 
ported, Although, from the character of some of the leading members, and 
the manner in which they have sedulously connected it with the Church, we 
can see plainly that their primary object is to provide a livelihood for those 
children whom, in the schemes of conversion now going forward, after 
having educated as Christians, they do not know how to dispose of; (for 
what natural connexion has the Bishop with the making of shoemakers 
and tailors?) yet, as there are others connected with it whose benevo- 
lence is not limited by such narrow views, who would improve the rising 
generation, not merely as fellow Christians, but because they are fellow- 
creatures and British subjects, we have every confidence that this institu- 
tion, patronized by the society of Calcutta, will ultimately be productive of 
lasting advantages. The evil to be overcome is one which has grown out 
of that peculiar state of society existing in India. Almost all labour hav- 
ing long been performed entirely by the natives of the country,—the sub- , 
ject people,—operative employment is regarded as disgraceful, and a 
badge of subjection unworthy of a Christian. Therefore, those born 
in the country being shut out of all public offices of high trust or 
emolument, have generally endeavoured to support themselves as copy- 
ing clerks, book-keepers, &c. as less disreputable. Hence they are fallen 
under the reproach of being a nation of ‘ kranees or penmen;” an unjust 
reproach, as the Government of the country have debarred them from 
almost every road to respectability. But as they have become much too 
numerous for one-tenth of them to find a subsistence in this manner, the 
Society now formed will do much good if it raise honest industry into 


greater estimation, and teach them to earn wealth and independence, as 
millions do in other countries, by the labour of their hands. We shall be 
most happy to hear that this has been followed up by the formation of a 
Mechanics’ [nstitution, which is, perhaps, the next most useful thing the 
British inhabitants of Calcutta can do for their fellow-subjects in India. 


SIR F, MACNAGHTEN AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL ADAM, 


The Calcutta papers of February are much occupied with the compli- 
ments paid by the various classes of society to Sir F. Macnaghten on the 
occasion of his departure from England. Considering his amiable private 
character, and the length of time he has spent among them, being the 
greater part of a long and active life, he was certainly much better entitled 
to receive such demonstrations of affection than many in similar circum- 
stances on whom they are bestowed. For it is to be regretted, that voting 
dinners and addresses, plate, pictures, and statues, to every man who has 
filled a high station, has become so much a matter of course, that it is 
difficult to discriminate the honest effusions of the heart from the courtly 
arts of flattery. What Governor or Judge, from Warren Hastings and 
Sir Elijah Impey down to Mr, Adam and Sir Francis Macnaghten, have 
not had in India a host of friends or partizans, ready and willing to vote 
them similar honours, although their conduct and principles may have 
been as widely opposite as the east is from the west. And we fully ex- 
pect that the same men who lauded the two last Governors-General 
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would most cordially vote to Lord Amherst an equestrian statue as gigan- 
‘tic as that of Peter the Great, to be erected on the island of Shahpuree. 

Sir Francis Macnaghten, as a man, had the strongest claims, on. his 
departure from the shores of India, to be greeted with an affectionate fare- 
‘well; and even as a judge (with the exception of one fell act, the gagging 
of the press, which, in such a moment for awakening every kindly feeling, 
might well be overlooked in reviewing his long life,) he was perhaps, in 
the general tenor of his conduct, one of the most popular that ever sat on 
the Indian Bench. But, like the Marquis of Hastings, when he at last 
yielded to the measures of the junto combined against the press, his 
popularity fell into the “ sere and yellow leaf,” and could with ditliculty 
be revived by his subsequent spirited conduct in asserting the privileges 
of his fellow-subjects, the authority of his court, and the dignity of the 
laws against the arbitrary acts of the Government. But whatever, at 
any time, were his errors, they were forgiven as the errors of the head, 
not of the heart; for it was impossible to retain resentment even for the 
‘greatest injury against one whose breast was imbued with every tender 
feeling, every manly and generous sentiment. 

As the first in rank and importance, we begin with the compliment 
paid him by the Merchants of Calcutta, who gave a splendid farewell 
entertainment to Sir Francis and a select party of his friends in the 
Town-hall; David Clarke; who nowstands nearly at the head of that highly 
respectable body, in the chair, We have only room, of course, to present 
a few of the most interesting features of the sayings and doings on this 
occasion. On Sir Francis’s health being drank, he said, in returning 
thanks, that— 

To be entertained as he was by the Merchants. of Calcutta, was enough to 
make any man proud ; and so deeply sensible was he of that honour, that he 
would not desire avy better testimonial of his public life to be graven on his tomb, 
than that, after an abode of more than thirty years in India, be at last retired 
from it under the glorious appellation of the friend of the Calcutta Merchants. 

The reporter says, ‘these we believe were his words, but so ex- 
pressed as to have it clearly understood, that he alluded to the happi- 
ness of being considered their friend in a private capacity, not their 
benefactor in a public one.” This was. certainly a wise distinetion for 
one to make who knew that he left them curtailed by him of their legal 
privileges in a manner that no judge before himself had ever done. And 
he must surely have inwardly blushed when he uttered the above high 
euvlogium on the value of their opinion, to think that he had in an evil 
hour joined in making gagging laws to prevent its expression, in league 
with those who raise the hypocritical and senseless cry, that there is no 
prdlic in India! 

Dr. Grant, the “liberal” Editor of the India Gazette, gave,—‘* Mr. 
Adam and the Civil Service,” making, we are assured, a most excellent 
speech, which however is not given; hence we conclude that it applied 
to the corps, rather than the chief associated with it, in conformity to 
the rules of etiquette. But the reply of Mr. Secretary Mackenzie, in 
which he took occasion to extol Mr. Adam’s public and private virtues, 
is-given at full length. Nay, like the golden speech lately circulated so 
widely against Catholic emancipation, this one was published in a second 
edition, fhe first being given by John Bull, the second by the Govern- 
ment Gazette, and thence reprinted in the former, John Bull says;— 
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When he claimed, as due to. Mr. Adam, the meed of pablic applause-for the 
integrity and firmness of his measures, unbiassed by partiality, and unawed by 
popular clamour and abuse, the most THUNDERING ECHORS OF APPROBATION. Te= 
sounded through the hall! When he appealed to all present, if, in this case, 
public virtue had not gained a most signal victory over the misrepresentations of 
faction, and the malice of party opposition, concurrence came from the heart of 
every one in the noisy uproar when each strives to outdo another to do justice te 
the man of merit and the undaunted servant of the public. 

How brave and heroic it was for a ruler, with an army of two hundred 
thousand men at his beck, to banish from his dominions a private indivi- 
dual who had no means of resistance, and lay entirely at his merey! 
How mighty was the victory and proud the triumph, when the Governor- 
General of India, armed with all the powers of an extensive empire, 
succeeded in ruining Mr. Buckingham, who had no weapon of defence 
but his pen! Is it this which excites an uproar of wonder and applause 
among a society of British merchants? If so, we fear we must conewr 
with the opinion expressed by Mr. Adam himself in his famous manifesto, 
that there is no class of men in India fit to form or express any judgment 
on public measures! For if they view the matter rightly, they will see 
that the victory boasted of, was a victory, alas! over themselves, which 
has placed their minds in captive chains! They can now no longer make 
their voice be heard and respected through an unfettered press, and can 
only assemble in public meetings with the permission of their rulers, when 
expected to regale their senses with the sweet incense of flattery and ap- 
plause. We will not believe that British merchants, holding a proud 
station in society, should become so intoxicated with the love of slavery 
as voluntarily to drag along the triumphal car of their conqueror, to cele- 
brate with shouts and uproar his overthrow of their liberties, and glory 
in their own humiliation! The “ thundering echoes” must have resound- 
ed at something else; we cannot trust John Bull's ears on such an oeca- 
sion, however long they may be, and eager to catch such joyful sounds. 
We will rather imagine that the Indian Tory press is thus labouring to 
degrade the inhabitants of Calcutta, after laws have been passed to shut 
their mouths to prevent them from vindicating their character against suek 
cruel slanders. His report differs as widely as possible from that of the 
Government Gazette, is not supported in the least by that of the Hur- 
karu, and it is impugned by-the Scotsman, .as we gather from a notice 
in reply. In one most important point it is positively false. It says, the 
toast given and received with applause was, the health of Mr. John Adam 
alone ; and the honour of this applause is thus pretended to have belonged 
entirely to him ; whereas the toast was, ‘‘ Mr. Adam and the Civil Serwce 
of India!” The whole of this distinguished body of men are, by John 
Bull, defrauded of their honours, in order to form a single wreath for hia 
favourite, Mr. Adam ;—an artifice worthy only of that paper, and its re- 
puted proprietor, Dr. Bryce, or of the cause and the party to which he 
belongs, thus to send home tbeir idol decked in borrowed plumage pilfered 
from many worthier men. The account given of the speech by the Go- 
vernment Gazette is very different indeed, and does not so far “ o’erstep 
the modesty of nature.” There are here no thundering shouts of appro- 
bation, no deafening uproar, nor complaints of abuse, malice, and faction, 
with which the Build interlards his report. But it is, however, insisted 
on as a great merit in Mr. Adam by his brother Secretary, that he 
resolutely pursued his own way in public measures, unmindful of the 
public voice :— 
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No timid apprehension of censure ever withheld him from fulfilling his im- 
portant trusts in the manner most suitable to his own judgment; for he was not 
the man to flinch from an honest purpose in administering the affairs of this 
mighty empire on account of public opinion, however expressed! 

Ifit be so high a merit to disregard entirely public censure or ap- 
plause, we suppose that Nero, who fiddled while Rome was burning, pos 
sessed this merit in a much more eminent degree; for he could not ex- 
pect that those whose houses were set in flames over their heads would 
applaud the incendiary or relish his mirth. Our Charles I., too, who 
would govern without parliaments, and impose taxes at his own will and 
pleasure, had an admirable disregard of public opinion, a most meri- 
torious obstinacy in following his own; but the people of England did 
not applaud him for it, and crown his head with laurels; no: they 
wisely brought it to the block. The Cavaliers, however, no doubt, 
gave Charles credit for having an ‘‘ honest purpose” in what he did; 
and it is easy for Mr. Secretary Mackenzie to pay this compliment to his 
colleague in ofiice. But this is a mere begging of the question ; as others 
will hold it to be a dishonest purpose to enslave his fellow-subjects. Acts 
positively bad and wicked are not thus to be sanctified by the pretence 
of good intentions lurking under them. As to the statement, that Mr. 
Adam was not to be deterred from following his own arbitrary will by 
the voice of the public, “‘ however expressed,” we think it a very heavy 
charge against him. We can conceive no quality more requisite for a 
tyrant than a total indifference to the good or bad opinion of his subjects ; 
and Mr. Adai’s friends are certainly the best judges whether or not he 
possess this heartless apathy. ‘They cannot mean that he was too mag- 
nanimous to heed the expression of censure on his acts; he who 
banished an individual from his dominions for laughing at his appoint- 
ment of a Scotch clergyman as Clerk of Stationery ; he who put shackles 
on the press to silence every whisper of disapprobation! He might be 
indifferent about men’s good or bad opinion—careless though his acts 
produced “ curses not loud but deep,” provided he did not hear them ; 
but this is the amount of the magnanimous contempt of public censure 
evinced by this mighty ruler, who dreaded the comments of the 
Calcutta Journal more than the armies of Ava ! 

Allowing for the associatidn of Mr. Adam’s name with that of the Civil 
Service of India, a body so powerful,and comprising so many men of high 
worth and talent—that such a toast is sure to be hailed with plaudits, 
independently of the merits or demerits of its nominal head; and taking 
the best authority, the Government Gazette’s account of the affair, we 
see nothing in it at all surprising. But as to the uproarious shouts of ap- 
plause mentioned by the Bull, these are not the natural expression of 
applause in any dignified assembly, unless, indeed, after that period of 
exhilaration when the wine speaketh, and not the man. No doubt, some 
half dozen would readily “ hurl up their caps, and cry, God save Kin 
Richard!” but the “ sound and fury,” the “ thunders” and “ uproar,” 
which are said to have made the lofty roofs re-echo, look rather sus- 
picious ; more so than the equivocal parliamentary ‘‘ Hear !” which im- 
plies either assent or dissent, applause or disapprobation. 

It is all very well for Mr. Secretary Mackenzie, and his “ courtly well- 
fed tribe,” (as Sam Sonenstpes called them,) to speak speeches and 
revise them for their Court Chronicles, where there is no one who dare 
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reply; and if any replied, there is no newspaper which dare print it. 
Now he “ may scoff in safety,” and bravely flourish his bright rhetoric 
about the ears of his antagonists, whose mouths are shut by authority, 
so that they cannot answer. But who is this table-cloth orator, that 
presumes to exult over his political opponents, and insult them as factious 
or malevolent? What sort and quality of evidence is his in support of 
such a charge? Is he not a party concernéd, particeps criminis, in 
crushing the press? Was he not personally engaged in the contest with 
Mr. Buckingham, and defeated by an honest jury, after expensive en- 
deavours, like those of Bankes, and others, to run him down by the costs 
of litigation ?—he and his brother Secretaries having clubbed their purses 
against him, purses well filled with salaries out of the produce of Indian 
taxes extorted from the people; not with money won like that of their 
opponent by his literary labours from the voluntary contributions of the 
Indian public. Was not this eulogist of the Ex-Governor a member of 
the Indian ministry that undermined, and abused, and hated Lord Hast- 
ings for his liberality to the press, and his real personal fearlessness of 
censure, and which never forgave him for what he did, even when they 
had seduced him to give his countenance to their vile policy, and thereby 
blasted his fair fame? Are his praises of Mr. Adam, the head of his party, 
disinterested 2? Who would consider the Canon Saez’s eulogies of Ferdi- 
nand, or M. Villele’s panegyrics of Charles X., or even Mr. Robinson’s 
praise of George 1V., worth a single farthing? Is not the boasting 
evidence of this Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer in favour of his 
master’s virtues, the suspicious testimony of an adviser and an aceom- 
plicee? Yes; an accomplice in his cruelty and tyranny; for the dis- 
guise must be stripped off, and we cannot allow a man’s humanity and 
domestic virtues to be blazoned over his public conduct, because he is, 
like Mr. Adam, kind and good in private to those who never oppose him. 
Show us the humanity and goodness of heart that will stand thwarting 
and opposition. Was he humane to Mr. Buckingham and his family ? Did 
he not endeavour or get others to endeavour to write him down and un- 
dermine his private character; and encourage, protect, and reward them 
for it, by making them his Military Secretaries—Aides-de-Camp—Clerks 
of Stationery—Marine Secretaries, and Judge Advocates? And, after all 
these attempts had failed, did he not banish and adopt every measure calcu- 
lated to ruin this victim of his oppression, by utterly destroying his property 
—the means he looked to for supporting his children? Where, then, is his 
boasted humanity, or goodness or greatness of heart? Has he shown 
himself capable of forgiving an individual for triumphing over him and 
his minions of Secretaries?—yes, Mr. Butt! triumphing over them and 
you as far as it is possible for intellect and honesty and truth to triumph 
over falsehood and physical force. 

* Humane,” did he say? What humanity was shown to Colonel 
O'Brien, Sir W. Rumbold, or the thousands of creditors involved in the 
ruin of that house, whose members were banished without trial, and their 
property confiscated and torn from them, without any sign of compunc- 
tion or remorse—nay, without taking time to read the papers, he rushed 
on his hapless prey with ravenous haste, lest Lord Amherst should arrive 
and save it from his deadly grasp. Little did Mr. Secretary Mackenzie 
know, while he ventured thus to eulogize this leader of his party, that 
their deeds had been laid naked and bare before the eyes of an indignant 
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British public; and although they may crow for a little time longer in 
Calcutta,where none dare answer; so sure as there is justice in the universe, 
the oppressors will yet be made to drink the bitterest dregs of the cup of 
humiliation and repentence for their treatment of Messrs. Palmer and 
Co., and compelled to pay the uttermost farthing. 

On the health of Mr. John Palmer being given, Sir Francis Mac- 
naghten mentioned, that he had received a letter from him, lamenting 
his inability to attend on account of indisposition. “I love him dearly,” 
said Sir Francis, “ and in every word of his letter I recognize the warm 
heart of my old friend, Jack Palmer.” On which Mr. Sutherland pro- 
posed the health of “ Sir Francis’s friend, Jack Palmer,” which was re- 
ceived with the loudest acclamations. 

A very sensible address was presented to him by the Native inhabitants 
of Calcutta, which we understand to be those of the Hindoo community, 
paying him a very high tribute of approbation. We have only room for 
two extracts, which show that by far the largest and the most important 
part of the population long to be relieved of the Company’s yoke, and to 
be governed instead by the laws of England, under the protection of the 
crown. They say :— 

We flatter ourselves, that while you have enjoyed the most ample opportunities 
of appreciating our general character, you have also learnt, that we are far from 
inseusible to the invaluable gifts which the laws of England never fail to confer 
on those who are happily subject to them, when those laws are administered in 
the able, impartial, upright, and independent manner in which we have uni- 
formly seen them dispensed by your hand. 

The pains which you have uniformly bestowed in making yourself acquainted 
with our laws and institutions, have long been known to us all; and the result, 


honourable to passages is now before the world; while the integrity, wisdom and 


firmness which you have no less uniformly displayed in dispensing those laws 
as in duty bound, in the spirit of British jurisprudence, have eminently taught us 
to estimate aright the distinguished privilege we enjoy of living under the Crown of 
England, Youwill carry with you, in the approbation of your own conscience, 
the highest reward which the public servant can attain. We assure you, with 
the utmost sincerity and truth, that if our testimony to the success of your 
exertions in promoting the public weal in India, can add to the value of this 
reward, we give it with the utmost cordiality and delight. 

The expression here made use of, “ the distinguished privilege we 
enjoy,” applies to their situation as living in Calcutta within the juris- 
diction of the Court, contrasted with the hapless condition of their mil- 
lions of countrymen under the Company’s laws in the interior. This 
address was signed, it is said, by about 150 of the most respectable 
natives of Calcutta ; and Sir Francis, in reply, used among others the fol- 
lowing expressions :— 

In my situation, I must, as you say, have had the most ample opportunities of 
appreciating your general character ; and from my knowledge I can pronounce 
it to be honourable to yourselves, It is such as to give weight to your opinions, 
and such as to make me receive your approbation of my conduct with pleasure 
and with pride. 

There are many among you whose talents and attainments might render them 
conspicuous in any country. There are many with whom I could have wished 
to pass much of my time, and if I have refrained from such intercourse since 
I held my present office, it was not because I ceased to remember the satisfac- 
tion which I experienced in the society of Hindoo Gentlemen when I was here 
in another situation. 


Sir Francis intimates that he had abstained from familiar intercourse 
with them since holding the situation of Judge, upon principle ; and it 
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was & wise and prudent course, such intimacy being liable in India to 
produce a suspicion of partiality or something worse in the discharge of 
the judicial functions. We wish, however, that he could have added, 
with equal truth, his keeping aloof from convivial and social intercourse 
with the heads of the Company’s Government, ' whose despotic con- 
duct he was sent out to check, on the same high grounds. But when 
he bears such high testimony to the Natives, that their characters were 
honourable to themselves, their talents were fit to distinguish them in 
any society, and that their approbation was a subject of just pride,—on 
what ground would he exclude such men from the privilege of sitting upon 
juries ? Among these 150 Natives of respectability and intelligence, could 
he have found none to supply the place of the boys, lunatics, and 
illiterate ‘men, who used to officiate as jurymen in his court, as was 
offered to be proved at the bar? Sir Francis cannot but feel, therefore, 
that he still owes a duty to the natives of India, and although now 
far distant from them, should not forget their claims upon his friendly 
aid in removing so great a grievance. 

Besides an Address from the Attornies of the Court, there was one 
from the Mohammedan inhabitants of Calcutta, a most unique composi- 
tion, which could hardly have been better written if intended as a bur- 
lesque, to show the vanity and emptiness of all such Oriental compliments ; 
and Sir Francis, for one, showed his good sense by telling them very plainly 
that the praise they bestowed on him he was sensible he did not deserve. 
They say:— 

From the period when your Lordship arrived in this country, you have evinced 
the possession of all human excellencies ; of knowledge, of humanity, of justice, 
of fortitude, of generosity, of kindness, and of condescension. You have been 
an example of the truth of the divine saying, ‘* And thou shalt surely find those 
among them to be the most inclinable to eutertain friendship for the true be- 
lievers, who say, We are Christians.” 

You have employed yourself in redressing the aggrieved, in comforting the dis- 
tressed, in extending indulgence to all descriptions of inhabitants of this city, in 
elevating the character of the respectable part of the community, in preserving 
the station, and respecting the condition of all classes of society, and in securing 
to all ranks of people the enjoyment of their civil and religious liberties. You 
have indulged the natural bent of your disposition in the performance of just and 
equitable actions. The inhabitants of this country, both near and remote, have 
reposed in the shade of your beneficence, and, in the happiuess of their hearts, 
are praying for the preservation of honour and glory to one so celebrated and so 


virtuous. 

This address, which we have now the honour unanimously to present to your 
Lordship, contains nothing but fact. It is uot offered fur the purpose of praise 
and panegyric, but rendered as a duty which we owe to truth. We now crave 

ermission to place the gem of prayer on your illustrious head. So long as the 

eavens shall continue to revolve, may the Almighty plunge your enemies into 
the abyss of adversity, and may he exalt your friends and well-wishers to the 
pinnacle of prosperity. We pray that your Lordship’s return to your country be 
associated with all happiness and prosperity; that you may enjoy long life ; and 
that, as long as the morning zephyrs of spring shall produce the variegated 
beauties of nature, so long may the tree of your hope bring forth spontaneous 
blossoms of good fortune in the verdaut garden of your native land ! 

Of the interior of India little knowledge can be obtained ; but the dis- 
turbances mentioned here and there, from time to time, leave no ground 
to suppose that the internal police is at all improved. 

Letters from Saugor, of the 5th inst., mention the re-appearance of the 
Freebooter D'herring Sing, with about sixty followers. This being the 
time of the principal collections, is the reason why he has chosen it for re- 
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assembling his gang, the numbers of whom are daily increasing; but a 
party of Irregulars have been detached by General Arnold against them, 
and no doubt they will prevent the Decoit from committing any injury, if 
they do not succeed in capturing him, 


OPERATIONS IN ASSAM. 


During the past month, a fresh gleam of hope has been shed on the 
prospects of the war in India, by the accounts received of the surrender of 
Rungpoor, the capital of Assam, to the Company’s troops under Lieut.+ 
Colonel Richards. This frontier kingdom having been taken military 
possession of by the Burmese, only two or three years ago, their power 
there had not acquired any degree of solidity; and so far from being 
prepared to resist a foreign enemy, it appears they could with difficulty 
maintain their authority over their new subjects. In the public de- 
spatches from Bengal, referring to the proceedings in the Supreme 
Council of the 27th of June, 1823, little more than half a year before the 
war commenced, it is stated, that the Commissioner of Rungpoor had 
reported the actual strength of the Burmese force in Assam, to be “ re- 
duced very low;” and that “‘ they were supposed to be placed in a situa- 
tion of some difficulty, from a rising of the Mohammories and other 
Native tribes, who, unable any longer to endure their TYRANNY,” 
(every Asiatic Government knows it may justly bring this charge against 
every other,) “* had united together, and successfully attacked their op- 
—— on several occasions.” ‘This being the case in 1823, and the 

urmese having since then had too much oceasion for their troops in 
other parts of the empire, to be able to reinforce thosé in Assam, it is 
only surprising they have been able to preserve their conquests in that 
country so long, and are able to make a show of resistance, when the 
Natives are aided by the Company’s forces: more especially as the 
Company’s agents had for years past, by every underhand means, been 
stimulating the Native Chiefs to insurrection, and supplying them with 
arms and ammunition, to ensure a successful revolt against the Bur- 
mese governors of the country. The latter may now, therefore, con- 
sider themselves fortunate, if they are enabled to retire with their troops 
to aid in the defence of their own territory. 

On the 27th of January, the advanced position of the invading force 
under Lieut.-Colone) Richards, (his head-quarters being Gowree Sagur,) 
were attacked by the enemy at Nawdong Nullah; and after a sharp con- 
flict, in which Captain Macleod with his little band particularly distin- 
guished themselves, our troops retired to draw them from the jungles. 
This manceuvre having given them confidence to show themselves, their 
position was charged and carried with great gallantry; the loss of the 
enemy, besides some arms and prisoners, being estimated at 100 men. 


On the 29th of January, Colonel Richards pushed on his force towards 
Rungpore, marching at daybreak, in the following order, as described in 
his official despatch :— 

Ist. The detachment 64th Regt. (Light Company leading) the advanced guard, 
from which a Havildar’s party was sent 100 paces on in front. 2d. ‘The Volun- 
teer cavalry. 3d. The Brigade of howitzers, drawn by elephants. 4th. The 
57th regiment right in front. 5th. The two 12-pounder carronades on ele ts, 
with ammunition attached. 6th. The Dinagepore local battalion. 7th. The 
Rungpore light infantry. &th. The spare ammunition. 


The enemy had a stockade across the road leading to Rungpore, said 
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to be defended by 200 men, with some guns. ‘The first discharge from it 
brought down more than half of the leading division, which caused a 
momentary check. A couple of shells and a round or two of grape hav- 
ing been thrown into the stockade, Captain Macleod was directed to 
make an assault with the right wing of the 57th, which he did in fine 
style, aided by a detachment of the 46th, which rushed forward to sup- 
port him. When they were in the act of carrying the stockade, Colonel 
Richards was wounded. He, however, ordered the guns and column to 
advance, and for Major Waters to take possession of a stockaded tank 
on the right. Two mosques, one about 400 yards on the right, and an- 
other on the left, being also occupied, the enemy were driven from all 
points, and the fort of Rungpore completely invested on the south. 

In the affair of the 27th, the only injury sustained, on our side, was, 
in having two wounded: Lieutenant Kennedy, in the head, slightly, 
and a sepoy. In this action, however, the loss in wounded was com- 
paratively heavy, from the troops being a considerable time exposed to a 
cross-fire. Besides the injury received, as stated by the Lieutenant- 
Colonel himself, Lieutenant J. Brook was wounded severely, not dan- 
gerously ; and about fifty of the Native othcers and men, some of them 
severely. The firing from the fort continued during the night; but next 
morning, (the 30th,) about 10 e’clock, a flag of truce was displayed, and 
the Raj Gooroo, or Chief Priest, was sent to Colonel Richards to ascer- 
tain the objects of the British invasion. Being informed by Colonel 
Richards that he meant to drive the Burmese out of the country, and 
take possession of it for the Company, the Chief Priest retired to consult 
his principals, and returned, according to agreement, to propose terms. 
He stated, that the Chiefs were divided in opinion: two, those of Saum 
and Baglee, being willing to enter into an agreement with us; but that 
those attached to the Burmese cause were the most powerful. After some 
negociation, it was therefore stipulated that the Burmese party should be 
allowed to retire with all their forces to their own country, provided they 
proceeded by the directest route, and committed no ravages by the way ; 
and that when they had evacuated the fortress, the other faction should 
then surrender it to the British; and that all their followers should 
deliver up their arms, with warlike stores of all descriptions; but their 
femme! property, wives, and children were guaranteed tothem. Col, 

ichards expresses his satisfaction at having effected this capitulation, 
considering the strength of the place, defended by more than 200 pieces 
of ordnance; the impossibility of preventing the Burmese garrison from 
effecting a retreat, and also of pursuing them, while he depended 
for supplies wholly on the fleet, lying twenty miles distant. He therefore 
declared he could not possibly proceed further, under any circumstances, 
until the arrival of land-carriage from the provinces. 

It will be highly gratifying to those connected with the Bengal army 
to observe, that this conquest, and the withdrawal of the Burmese from 
Assam, the only thing of any importance that has been done since the 
commencement of the war, has been achieved entirely by Native troops ; 
another proof of the value of the sepoy when well-treated, and under the 
command of officers who know the proper management of this de- 
scription of force. We do not hear of Lieutenant-Colonel Richards 
tying pieces of hog’s flesh round the necks of his men, or shooting them, 
because they are unwilling to be worked as coolies, the exploits of certain 
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other Indian Generals. There is no probability of so small a force as 
that now at Rungpore being able to penetrate to the Burmese capital of 
Amerapura, the distance being not less than six or seven degrees, and the 
route totally unknown, although it is inferred that there must be a passable 
road at least for Burmese troops, since they found their way so lately to 
Assam to effect the conquest of that country, which is now again, 
apparently nearly wrested from them. 


SYLHET FRONTIER. 


The accounts from Cachar, dated the Ist of February, paint, in strong 
colours, the difficulties of the country which impede the progress of our 
troops. The natural obstacles are said to be so great, that it would re- 
quire fifteen hundred or two thousand pioneers to clear away the jungle, 
and enable them to reach Munnipoor by the first of March. But with 
220, which was about the number then efficient, the whole season would 
hardly be enough (according to the opinions expressed by those on the 
spot) to accomplish the clearance uf a road, such as would enable the 
artillery to proceed. By the rule of three, as one-tenth the number of 
workmen must take ten times longer to perform the same labour, it 
would not be finished in less than eight or ten months. But they have 
only one or two remaining, for the rains set in about the end of April. 
The jungles through which they have to cut, are described as consisting 
of alutost every variety, more or less troublesome and obnoxious in their 
qualities : rank grass, reeds, bamboos, rattan twigs, brambles, creepers, 
&c.; in some places intersected with puddles of water; at others, so 
dense as to cover the ground with fetid air and rottenness, the rays of 
the sun even being unable to penetrate, except in small spots of a few 
inches diameter, once in a hundred yards. Through this the pioneers 
were working their way, at the rate of one or two miles a day ; besides 
this, occasional nullahs or streams intervene, from twenty to forty yards 
broad, and from fifteen to thirty feet deep, with banks perfectly per- 
pendicular, and beds of soft rotten mud, into which an animal sinks so 
tar, that it cannot extricate itself when loaded. To render these passable 
for laden cattle and large guns, was a labour of great magnitude and 
difficulty, occupying three or four days when a bridge was required, and 
little less to form a ford, by making a road of firmer earth through the 
bed. ‘The nullahs, in advance, were very numerous, but with better 
bottoms; namely, a mixture of fine sand and gravel. In crossing the 
hills farther on, the labour would be still more increased. 

The next obstacle was the difliculty of obtaining the means of sub- 
sisteuce ; the Commissariat depots being at Sylhet, instead of near the 
scene of action ; and bullocks, to transport provisions, hard to be pro- 
cured. The country itself affords nothing, being either an uncultivated 
wilderness, or completely depopulated by the Burmese, who are_perse- 
vering in the Russian policy of making the country a waste before their 
invaders. 

The following is part of the substance of a letter given in the India 
‘Gazette, dated, Cachar, February Ist. 

Our correspondant expresses fears, that, in advancing, their means of sub- 
sistence will be very precarious, and is surprised that the Commissariat depots, 
instead of being near the scene of action, should be at Sylhet. It is true, ob- 
serves he, that from Doodpatlee, the rendezvous to the army, there is water car- 
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riage so far, from the winding of the river it is six days sail, and when a portion is 
brought to Doodpatlee, there is no cattle to transport it the remainder of the way. 
Even the pioneers were detained four days at Banskandie for want of food ; it is 
therefore evident, as matters now stand, that a greater number of workmen on 
the road would be of no service, for they could not be fed by the Commissariat, 
and the country yields nothing. It is completely depopulated, and as far as 
I (our correspondent writes) have travelled through it, which is as far as any 
other persou now with the force, I give you my word | have not seen forty men, 
The country to which we are going has been cleared of all resources by the Bur- 
mese, and the Nagas on the road can afford us nothing. They bring down their 
cottons into the plains, and, in exchange, carry back fowls, dogs, rice, &c. ou 
which they live, when added to their yams, cuchoos, and plantains. They go 
naked. Their pigmy size, and sallow emaciated appearance, bear testimony to 
the bad quality and quantity of their food, and to the insalubrity of their 
climate. 

From these we can obtain nothing, and it becomes accordingly necessary for 
the Commissariat to supply us all the way to Munnipoor, and while we remain 
there. For this purpose, they have at present no cattle ; but we are told ina 
few days 600 bullocks will arrive ; this bas been said for the last three months, 
but none have yet made their appearance! When they do come, they will be in- 
adequate to the supply of the force with provisions, should we advance ; for they 
could not make more than one trip to Munnipoor; as by the time they reached 
it, the early rains will have set in, and all the nullahs will fill, There is no 
means of passing them, as the temporary bridges ‘that have been thrown over 
them will be washed away, and even if they stood, the depth of water on the top 
of the bridges would drown a man. 

Should this division, therefore, reach Munnipoor, unless very extraor- 
dinary precautions be taken, there is great danger of it proving to our 
troops, during the next rainy season, a second Rangoon. 

On the 2d of February, it was reported that Lieutenant P¥her had re~ 
turned from a reconuoitering excursion, having penetrated within twenty- 
four miles of Munnipoor. ‘The latest accounts are letters from Dood- 
patlee, dated the 14th and 17th of February, of which the following are 


extracts :— 

Great exertions are making by the advanced detachment, to prepare the road 
for the army ; the forest that has so long occupied the pioneers, has at length 
been nearly got through; the rain, however, that has fallen in Cachar, during 
the last week, has materially retarded the labour of the advanced party, and 
rendered some parts of the road they have made almost impassable for cattle of 
any kind. In one part of it, we learn, there are no less than thirty-two nullahs 
to cross in the short space of three miles, the beds of which are a perfect 
quagmire, 

We are unable to state what the plan of operations will be on reaching the 
hills, but it is generally supposed that the army must advance successively by 
single corps. 

What force the enemy have at Munnipore for our reception, is not distinctly 
known ; nor is it, as far as our information enables us to state, ascertained whe- 
ther the Burmese contemplate meeting us at, or before reaching Munnipore. 

From all we can learn, the enemy are not possessed of a particle of enterprise, 
or they might dispute every inch of ground through the hills ; which present in- 
numerable opportunities of opposing our advance, with comparatively few men. 

There was a report in camp, that a few of the enemy had been seen beyond 
the forest reconnoitering ; but from the nature of the country, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to ascertain what their intentions are, until the army actually moves on. 

The accounts we received of the state of the road, have been fully confirmed 
by letters, and the arrival of officers from the advanced party, who represent it 
as a succession of nullahs and swamps, through which cattle can searcely move 
without loads; the rain has increased the difficulty very much, and unless we 
have some dry weather, it is considered next to a miracle, getting the train and 
cattle through the forest. 

The right wing of Blair's horse and the 16th Local Battalion, are, it is said, to 
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precede the army. We regret to hear that numbers of pioneers have fallen sick, 
through the badness of the water, and the insalubrious climate. 

A letter, dated the 9th of February, 33 miles in advance of Dood- 
pallee, says, “ It is my opinion, and not an unsupported one, WE SHALL 
NEVER REACH MUNNIPOOR, MERELY FOR WANT OF SUPPLIES! 

It is no easy matter to predict what difficulties may not be sur- 
mounted by troops disciplined and led on by British officers; therefore, 
we shall not hazard an opinion as to the fate of this army. But we are 
informed that the Duke of Wellington, on being told there were only 
10,000 men going from Sylhet, looked at the map of the country, and 
said, the expedition would certainly fail! 


CHITTAGONG FORCE, 


The force advancing into Arracan, which crossed the frontier in 
the beginning of February, amounted to about 6000 men; and had pro- 
ceeded so far as Loadhung without meeting any opposition. At this 
place, which is of little importance, no resistance was expected ; and let- 
ters from the camp, dated the 13th of February, mention that it had 
been occupied by our troops without a shot being fired, the Burmese hav- 
ing evacuated it at their approach. They therefore expected, in a very 
short time to reach Arracan, the capital of the province of that name, 
where it was said the enemy had threatened to make a stand, and that 
the river leading to it was strongly stockaded. When these obstacles 
are overcome, there is of course little probability of the place itself hold- 
ing out long. But in the event even of its being immediately surren- 
dered, it may be deubted whether this be a better situation for the army 
passing the approaching rainy season than Rangoon itself. Orders, it 
appears, have been sent to Chittagong for building barracks for a thou- 
sand Europeans, a regiment of cavalry, and six regiments of infantry ; 
whether with the view of the troops returning there to quarters during 
the approaching Monsoon, or of a force of that description being perma- 
nently stationed there, is not mentioned. Loadhung is, it appears, only 
16 miles from the frontier station of Mungdoo, and Arracan 30 miles 
farther on; but whether it can be reached by land is uncertain. Sup- 
posing the latter gained, the next object is to reach the river Irrawaddy; 
the nearest point of which, Sembewghewn, is distant a degree and a half, 
through a wild unknown country, intersected by mountains, lakes and 
streams innumerable, never explored by European. Supposing this sur- 
mounted, they are still two degrees from Amerapura, the capital; their 
progress to which would of course be obstructed by all the force or inge- 
nuity the Burmese could bring into action. Then the experiment will 
be tried, whether they may not make a more vigorous resistance in their 
own proper country, than in the foreign dependences of Assam, Arracan 
and Pegue, where, although some of them have been subjected a consi~ 
derable time ago, the population is probably nearly neutral, and indifferent 
as to the result of the contest. Should Gen. Morrison attempt this alone, 
how. is he to keep up a communication across such a country, and bring 
up supplies, deprived as he would be of water carriage, as soon as he 

roceeded any distance from the coast or the course of the Arracan 
River? Should he wait for the co-operation of the Rangoon force, the 
distance is too great to be accomplished by them before the rains, sup- 
posing them, after being so wasted by the last campaign, able to over- 
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come the difficulties opposed tothem. Hf they were to attempt to effect 
a junction at Prome, the most they could expect would be to fix them- 
selves here during the next rainy season, some hundred miles from the 
capital, and with a long and difficult river navigation to the sea, by which 
alone they could depend on receiving supplies. The utmost, therefore, 
that can be reasonably expected of the Chittagong force this campaign 
is, that it may take possession of Arracan. Its progress in the mean 
time was retarded by the difficulty of procuring carriage cattle; so 
that the troops had been marching at the rate sometimes of five miles a 
day! The following extract is from a letter, dated at the camp, 
lat. 20° 45’ N, February i6th. 

The Commissariat does not give us ignorant people much satisfaction. The 
poor servants and coolies are only allowed half a seer of rice per diem, upon 
which they are expected to live in a country covered with a very thick jungle. 
1 hear we are to make to the sea shore, and march along it to the Arracan River, 
dependent of course on the shipping. Jn this march, and during our stay at 
Teak Naaf, the water gave us all bowel complaiuts, and our Sepoys were becom- 
ing sickly. Since our advance in Arracan, however, we are getting more healthy, 
We don’t know what to think of this campaign—time is flying away rapidly. 
We are not far advanced, and have a becoming ignorance of the country between 
this and Arracan. However, come what may, if any Burmese make their appear- 


ance, I cau insure them a hearty beating whilst our men remain in their present 
effective state. 


RANGOON EXPEDITION. 


The troops at Rangoon are, by the last accounts, still in the position 
they have occupied for nearly twelve months! The enemy were supposed 
to be in force at Lyng and Paulang, a place which appears, by the map, 
to be only ten or fifteen miles off, or almost in the suburbs of the city. 
Private accounts say that the conflagrations caused by the Burmese in- 
cendiaries, at the time of their grand attack, on the 14th of December, 
have been much more ruinous in their consequences than has been ge- 
nerally supposed. Being set fire to in several different places at once, 
the principal parts of the town were soon reduced to ashes, and the losses 
of the British merchants are said to have been very considerable: ‘ not 
a warehouse escaped ;’ and the Burmese loss, on that occasion, represented 
by Sir Archibald Campbell as a complete annihilation, has now dwindled 
down to 500 men. The imperfect intelligence possessed of the interior 
of the country, is abundantly made up by vague rumours of assassinations, 
divisions and quarrels, among the Burmese authorities. The story now 
is, that Bundoola, the commander, maintains a sullen and suspicious 
silence in the Mangoe-grove, at Donebew, while Moonsheza is encamped 
in his immediate front, with twenty thousand men, vainly endeavouring 
to gain access to the fallen chief, who, doubtful of his countryman’s 
sincerity, or dreading his sovereign’s resentment, will hold no commu- 
nication with any one not living within the pale of his own defences. 

The natives of the Province of Pegue, subject to the Burmese, are 
said to show a disposition to submit to British authority. An embassy 
also of Taliens, (as the antient Peguers are called), who have long lived 
under the protection of the Siamese government, was proceeding to 
Martaban, to confer with the British general at Rangoon. They wish, it 
is said, to assert their ancient rights, and promise to bring 5000 men 
into the field, to join the British. They profess to have the sanction of 
the King of Siam, who, they allege, is actuated by the same sentiments, 
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and willing to co-operate with the British troops, by ordering a corps of 
observation, of thirty thousand men, now stationed upon the Burman 
frontier, to move upon any given point of the enemy’s dominions. 

These symptoms of revolt have been so long in appearing, that it is to be 
feared the spirit of independence is nearly extinct among the Peguers, 
from their long subjection; consequently less reliance can be placed on 
their promised aid; led, as they seem to be, merely by a few desperate 
exiles. The time they have allowed to pass by before making these 
offers, renders their spirit and zeal very suspicious, and their professions 
look too like a desire merely to keep friends with the eventual conquerors, 

One of the Talien chiefs had succeeded in bringing over a number of 
the Peguers from the enemy's lines at Paulang, part of them bringing 
their arms with them, and their women and children were coming in by 
hundreds to Rangoon. A Calcutta paper says, that, 

In consequence of the disposition in our favour manifested by the inhabitants 
of the country, it has been determined to send an expedition, under Major Sale, 
of his Majesty’s 15th Regiment, to proceed to Bassien, and obtain possession of 
that place, either by an amicable arrangement or by force of arms, and after- 
wards to advance, if practicable, to Heezadah, on the Irrawaddy, by the road 
leading from Bassein to that place, where it is expected that he will be joined by 
the columns advancing from Rangoon, under the personal direction of the com- 
mander of the forces. 

Notwithstanding these defections among their foreign subjects, and 
the desertion of some hundreds of women and children, (probably driven 
away by the scarcity of provisions, as they would have been a few 
mouths before from the British camp, and may soon be again,) the Bur- 
mese themselves, it is said, are still determined to make a stout resist- 
ance to the progress of the Rangoon force. ‘The whole country round 
Rangoon is very strongly stockaded, and the enemy are observed making 
signals in their rear, as if there was a continuation of defences for some 
distance. ‘The movement up the river was expected to take place early 
in February, in two divisions, one by land, and the other by water; the 
latter, under Brigadier General Cotton, to consist chiefly of the remain- 
der of the King’s 13th, and (the Caleutta John Budl says) of the troops 
that have suffered most from sickness; as if it were a pleasure trip for 
the recovery of their health! What can be expected of such a force, 
when it is known that the chief portion of it, the 13th, was reduced to 
little more than 100 efiective men, and these are described, by officers 
who served with them in December, as so emaciated by famine, and 
worn out by disease, that they looked like walking skeletons rather than 
men. And so broken down was the constitution of many of the unfor- 
tunate European troops, who had been famished so long there, that their 
stomachs loathed food when at last it was procured them in greater 
plenty. The land force was to proceed by a route suggested by a Mr, 
Gibson and some Burmese guides, and to depend on the river party for 
their supplies. It is mentioned too, as very unfortunate, that“ both the 
stream and the wind were at that season very much against the progress 
of the troops; and that neither the number nor experience of the boat- 
men is fully adequate to the difficulties to be encountered.” Brigadier 
General M‘*Creagh, who had been obliged to proceed to Calcutta for 
sometime, on account of his health, had returned, and was to remain as 
commandant of Rangoon, when Sir Archibald Campbell should set 
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A private account says, that a most extraordinary order had been 
passed, respecting the discipline to be observed among the troops, 
namely, that no sepoy should take off his clothes. This certainly con- 
templates very active service; but as it appears that the Native troops 
are accustomed never to dress or eat their food, with their clothes on, 
how they are to live under such a law, is a problem of some difficulty. 
As a specimen of the rumours circulated in India respecting the dis- 
tractions alleged to exist among the enemy, we quote the following from 
an Indian paper, from which it appears that the Calcutta politicians em- 
ploy the word “massacre” to signify the killing of one man by the 
Burmese: they would not for the world apply so harsh a term to the 
simultaneous destruction of several hundreds of their own sepoys by their 
own troops ! 

Rangoon, February 3, 1825.—The Siamese deputation have arrived; and 
great part of the Burmese army from Paulong have also deserted, and are coming, 
as well as 3 or 4000 inhabitants. Our boats have been employed the last days 
in bringing them in. They say that the King of Ava has positively been mas- 
sacred by his brother-in-law, who has usurped the throne, and that Moncheza 
had arrived at Prome, with the late King’s son, a minor, for the purpose of say- 
ing him from beiug massacred; and also to try to get an army te dethrone the 
usurper, and to place the young Prince upon it. They describe the country as 
being in the most distracted state, and state that there is greater devastation and 
desolation about Ava than here. I do not know how much they are to be 
believed. 


DESCENT ON RAMREF ISLAND. 


Part of the force stationed on the island of Cheduba, which was oc- 
cupied by our troops at an early period of the war, was employed, in the 
beginning of February, to make a descent on the island of Ramree, still 
held by the Burmese, which lies between the former and the mainland, 
or coast of Arracan. Captain Hardy having reconnoitered the place, by 
proceeding with the Hastings frigate twenty or thirty miles between 
the island and the main, landing in various places along the coast, burn- 
ing some villages, and taking one or two prisoners; sufficient informa- 
tion it was thought had been obtained to enable them to make a descent 
on the island. Accordingly, on the 29th of January, 500 Sepoys of the 
40th Regiment, with two six-pounders, two howitzers, and forty-eight 
European Artillerymen, embarked on the Francis Warden and Planet, 
which were accompanied by some gun-boats, the whole under the com- 
mand of Colonel Hampton; under whom were Major Murray, Captains 
Hardy, Hall and Warden, and other officers. On the 2d of February, 
the expedition arrived off Ramree Creek, into which it was resolved to 
proceed in boats; and it was found to be not dangerous, as had been re- 
ported, but a capacious harbour, capable of containing a hundred sail of 
the line with safety. Four miles up, the progress of the reconnoitering 
party was impeded by a row of stakes driven across the river, through 
which, however, a passage was cut; and some hundred yards farther 
by another much more formidable palisading, consisting of nine rows, 
protected by breast-works on the banks, so skilfully arranged, that it would 
be impossible to effect a passage without great loss. This information 
being obtained, the forces next morning landed on a plain below the first 
row of stakes, without opposition. The reserve, consisting of about a 
hundred men, were left here under Captain Hardy; the ground being 
too swampy for the guns to advance, The rest of the ‘troops pushed 
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on through a long narrow swampy flat, skirted on each side by impene- 
trable jungle. The guides were two Burmahs and a doobashee, or in- 
terpreter, to whom the party attribute their subsequent failure; and on 
this account brand them as “ villains,” forgetting that the greatest villainy 
men can be guilty of, is to betray their own countrymen by becomiag the 
guides of foreign invaders! Supposing a French force were ever to land 
in England, and needed a guide, would not the Englishman who might 
venture to mislead them be applauded as a “ patriot;” and he, if such a 
wretch existed, who should give them such information as might enable 
them to conquer his countrymen, be execrated as the villain and traitor ? 


Similar feelings must be expected in every country. 

The guides had promised, it is said, to lead them to a stockade; and 
they came indeed upon a small fortified place, but of no importance, 
The Burmese fell back as they advanced, but kept up a galling fire from the 
‘ungles, where it was impossible to return it. Their progress was also im- 
peded by several nullahs, (creeks, or streams,) which they did not expect, 
and after marching in the heat of the sun till three hours after mid-day, 
they found themselves exhausted with fatigue, harassed by the enemy 
from the thickets, and at every step they took in greater danger of being 
cut off. One of the party describes their situation, and the retreat, 
which now became unavoidable, as follows:— 

We went on through the plain, drove the enemy from a small breach near the 
end of it, turned to our right as directed by our guides, and were brought up by 
another uullah and jungle, so close that it was impggsible for more than one 
person to pass at atime. What some of us had for some time suspected now be- 
came evident, viz., that the doobashee and guides had betrayed us. We had 
seen nothing of the stockade to which they promised to lead us, and which I am 
convinced we should haye carried in five minutes by escalade; we were sur- 
rounded by hills and jungle in which the enemy swarmed; who, though they did 
hot dare attack us or await our charge, yet tuok advantage of the nature of the 
country to snipe at usincessantly. We were nearly four miles from our boats, 
and the day{was far spent, it being near,three, Pp. M., our men excessively fatigued, 
and much in waut of water. Under these circumstances, it was deemed prudent 
to return, and we retraced our steps to the bill, under a galling fire from the 
enemy, who had re-occupied the parts from which we had so lately driven them. 
Lieutenant Bell’s men,' and our light company covered the retreat. I had my 
share of it, having remained amongst the last, trying to get off the wounded, and 
occasionally sniping with my double barrelled gun at the enemy, who pressed 
close upon us, and became more daring as we retreated. We were obliged to 
Jeave three or four dead bodies behind us, and had great difficulty in bringing 
off the wounded. We got off the nullab, Ne. 2, pretty well, but when we came 
to No.1, we were quite fagged; I, as well as seven other officers, wanted the 
men to make a stand here, but in vain; they passed by in spite of all we 
could do. 

Bell, with a few of his Europeans and a few of our light company, stood by us. 
We dashed into the nullah and stuck fast. I fired my gun, but reserved my 
pistol to shoot myself through the head when the enemy came up ; the Major, 
the Adjutant, Bell, and Lieutanant Boyer of the frigate, all stuck fast; and, 
bad we not been dragged out, should have fallen into the hands of the Burmahs, 
who were not a bundred yards behind us. I was dragged out by a sepoy of the 
light corps, and an Arab of the frigate: a little way from this, we met the 
reserve advancing, a few discharges from the guns set the Burmese to the right 
about. We embarked that evening ; about seven were killed, and twenty five 
wo 

Another letter says, that the men were so worn out in the retreat, as 
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to be hardly able to move their limbs, owing to the heavy swampy state 
of the ground ; but intimates that they would make the attempt again, 
if they had a reinforcement. Such operations are sufficient to destroy 
the finest troops in the world, in a country so inaccessible, with a climate 
so destructive, especially to Europeans. In this way the Indian Army 
is worn out, and wasted away in a war commenced without a cause to 
justify it, and apparently carried on without any definite object, merely 
because it is begun ! 


MADRAS, 


We have received from this Presidency a number of newspapers, of 
January and February, whose remarkable characteristic, as usual, is, 
that they contain information about the state of public affairs in every 
quarter of the globe except that whence they proceed, respecting which 
the most profound silence is observed. Private accounts, however, still 
represent the public mind as strongly agitated by the events which had 
lately occurred in other parts of India, and the interior as more and 
more unsettled. The reports afloat of bands of armed men making their 
appearance in some quarters are too vague to be given in detail. But 
this is certain, that Sir Thomas Munro, after having resolved to take his 
departure for Europe, in the ship Asia, forfeited his passage-money ; 
public affairs imperiously demanding his continuance at the helm of 
Government. The numerous officers returned from Rangoon, on sick 
certificate, disgusted with the service, had created the most melancholy 
impression respecting the prospects of the Burmese war; and its un- 
toward progress had already excited such a sensation in the native mind, 
that if it were protracted for another season, as there was every appre- 
hension of, great fears were entertained for the public tranquillity. The 
public rejoicings ordered for the pretended triumphs of our arms were 
ridiculed as mere artifices resorted to for the purpose of disguising our 
failure and disgrace. The officers lately from Kangoon thought that the 
force there could not possibly stand exposure in that country to another 
rainy season, just about to commence, their health being already so com- 
pletely undermined. The humanity of the Madras Government, which 
has been before evinced in this unfortunate expedition, in supplying thé 
omissions of the supreme authority, had suggested the expedient of en- 
listing a number of old women, at three pagodas a month, to go to Ran= 
goon, and make bread for the European soldiers, 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE—SYMPTOMS OF REFORM. 


Letters from the Cape of Good Hope, of the 11th of May state, that 
the Owen Glendower had arrived bringing despatches from England of 
a nature to astound the proud and imperious Proconsul of Afric. It is 
said, that Lord Bathurst had communicated to the Governor the long 
catalogue of accusations against him, and intimated, that as his Lordship 
might find*it expedient to return to England and defend himself, he 
(Lord Charles Somerset) was authorized by Ministers to request Sir 
Lowrie Cole, Governor of the Isle of France, to repair to the Cape to 
officiate as Governor ad interim. When this happens to a flower of the 
aristocracy, it is possible that so great a man as Lord Amherst even 
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may be called upon to “ render an account of his stewardship, for he may 
no longer be steward.”. ‘“‘ When euch things are done in a green tree, 
what may be done in adry?” ‘The above intelligence had put the 
colonists in high spirits, combined with the accounts received in letters 
from Mr. Greig, editor and proprietor of The Africun Advertiser, sup- 
pressed after the Indian fashion, ‘‘ in a manner (says a cotemporary) so 
worthy of the Holy Alliance,” but so little characteristic of an English 
nobleman, whether Whig or Tory. Mr. Greig (who is now on his way 
back to the Cape) was immediately to re-establish his paper under the 
full protection of his Majesty’s Government at home. ‘This is another 
proof of the superiority of Colonial to Company’s government. It would 
be a long while ere the Court of Directors (were their charter to last for 
ever) would send back an independent editor, transported by their ser- 
vants for his honest exposure of their conduct, to re-establish his paper 
under the Court’s special patronage and protection, 





INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH THE 
EASTERN WORLD. 


We should have noticed sooner the second set of papers laid before 
Parliament relating to the discussions with the Burmese Government, but 
that they contained so little worthy of attention. Whenthe East India 
Company are ordered to produce their official documents, to explain to 
the nation the nature of their transactions in the East, it may be good 
policy to lay before Parliament a mass of papers so voluminous, and 
bearing so little on the question at issue, that not one in a hundred will 
undergo the drudgery of reading them ‘‘ to find out the grain of wheat 
hid in the bushel of chaff.” ‘This is very much the case in the present 
instance ; and those few who do read them, declare that there is not 
even one grain to reward the labour of the search. We have not come 
exactly to the same conclusion, and may hereafter show, that these 
papers, taken in connexion with the other evidence procurable from va- 
rious sources, serve very well to elucidate the general course of the Com- 
pany’s Indian policy ; that there has been a continual jealousy between 
them and the Burmese Government, because the one could not see the 
prosperity of the other without envy, if not malice. On the one hand, 
the golden monarch of Ava could not be brought to look with reverence 
upon the servants and agents of a Company of Traders; that ignorant 
barbarian and despot, (as these patrons of liberty call him in bitter re- 
proach,) was never able to understand how a body of merchants could 
be entitled to the homage of sovereigns; owing to which, he sometimes 
gave offence to their “high mightinesses,” by calling their memorials 
petitions, and slighting their envoys who assumed to rank with his 
woons and whoongees. The Company’s servants, burning with the desire 
to vindicate their sovereign dignity by force of arms, insulted his golden 
majesty, by affording protection to all his rebels, who took refuge in the 
Company’s territories, and there mustering their strength, made frequent 
irruptions into the golden dominions. Provoked by such unfriendly con- 
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duct, his majesty often threatened in his anger to make his troops pur- 
sue the rebels in the Company’s territories, or wherever they found 
shelter, even, if necessary, to the ends of the earth. Against this the 
Company protested, as contrary to the law of nations; and his majesty 
was generally satisfied with promises, not however well kept, that the 
fugitives so protected should not be allowed to levy war against him from 
the Company’s dominions. This happened first with regard to the Arra- 
can frontier, and latterly that of Assam, which is now deserving of more 
particular attention on account of the late operations in that quarter. 


Assam had been for some time distracted by a disputed succession, and 
the struggles of contending factions, each of which, to gain the ascen- 
dancy, was eager to call inthe assistance of foreign troops. The British 
Government was applied to, and might have established its supremacy 
in that country long ago, if it had chosen to take advantage of its inter- 
nal distractions. But the Marquis of Hastings avoided all interference 
in its affairs, as repugnant to sound policy, and also to the rule laid down 
by the British Parliament, which strictly enjoins that our Indian empire, 
already so overgrown, should be confined to its present limits, and 
condemns all further wars of aggression and extension of dominion. ‘The 
Burmese, however, restrained by no such considerations, took advantage 
of the circumstances of Assam to establish their authority in that country. 
This appears to have vehemently excited the jealousy of the Company's 
servants abroad, who write, in July 1823: (Second Parliamentary Papers, 
p. 122:) 

The Burmese nation (by having obtained military occupation of Assam) has 
thus come in contact with our territories at another and most inconvenient point, 
and have acquired the command of the upper part of the Burrampooter. 


This revolution originated in there being several competitors for the 
throne : one called Chunder Kaunt, another Poorunder Sing, and a third 
styled Phunzadur. ‘The Burmese first assisted the former, so as to give 
him a temporary ascendancy ; and then taking the last under their pro- 
tection, expelled his rivals. The cause of this change is not explained ; 
whether they were guided in their decision by the principle of legitimacy, 
or, like our own Edward in the case of Bruce and Baliol, by views of 
self-interest, which seems fully as probable. ‘The British Government, 
with equal inconsistency, although not equally open in its conduct, while 
it professed neutrality, gave underhand assistance, first to the one and 
then to the other, in hopes that any party might finally prevail rather 
than that of the Burmese. They notwithstanding succeeded in esta- 
blishing their power, and soon after, about the middle of 1822, an inci- 
dent happened, remarkable from its resemblance to that regarding the 
worthless island of Shahpuree, so famous as the cause ef the war. At the 
time of the arrival of the Burmese, there was a flag upon a certain island of 
the Burrampooter near Goalpara, supposed to belong to the British terri- 
tory, in order to distinguish it from the Assamese. Our right to the 
island so claimed was denied by the Burmese, who threatened, it is said, 
to take possession of it by force. On this the Bengal Government ob- 
serves: (Proceedings of Sept. 1822 :) 

As the object of dispute in the above case was a mere worthless sand-bank, and 
we saw reasun to believe that the Burmese were disposed to settle the question 
of right amicably, from their having requested that a person acquainted with the 
boundary might be deputed to discuss matters with them, we did not consider it 
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expedient to commit ourselves by taking any serious notice of the affair; nor 
indeed was the information before us of a sufficiently positive and distinct cha- 
racter tv admit of our issuing specific instructions in reply ! 

While yet acting in this raticnal and circumspect manner, how little 
did the Council anticipate that, in a little more than a year after, when 
the Marquis of Hastings should no longer preside over their decisions, 
they would do the very thing they here condemn. They then committed 
themselves upon a ‘‘ worthless sand bank,” respecting which they had no 
distinct information. With Lord Amherst as their pilot, they ran the 
vessel of the state against it, dnd plunged into a ruinous war on grounds 
which Lord Hastings would have thought unworthy of his notice, and in- 
sufficient even to warrant putting pen to paper, in dictating a despatch. 

A more serious subject of reflection occupied the Council: namely, the 
necessity of adopting some measure for the more complete security of the 
north-eastern frontier, on account of the great change that had taken 
place ; ‘‘ the substitution (as they express it) of a warlike and compara- 
tively speaking powerful Government, instead of the feeble administration 
that formerly ruled Assam.” It was conceived, that if the Burmese 
forces felt inclined at any time “to assert their claim to the Dacca 

rovince, or to plunder that rich country, it would be impossible for the 

ritish power either effectually to oppose them, or to overtake them on 
their retreat, without some other description of force than troops unwilling 
or unaccustomed to act both as boatmen and soldiers.” It was, there- 
fore, suggested, that a guard of gun-boats should be formed for the pro- 
tection of the trade and navigation of the Burrampooter river, adapted 
to such a service, to act in co-operation with any body of troops stationed 
in that quarter. The Marquis of Hastings having, in this manner, ar- 
ranged such a plan of defence as he thought adequate to the nature or 
circumstances of the country, the relations of amity between the two 
states remained undisturbed. 

After his resignation, however, of the Governor-Generalship, such 
apprehensions seem to have increased in the Bengal Council. In their 
public despatch of September 10, 1824, it is stated, on the authority of 
Mr. Scott, Commissioner in Rungpore, reporting on the strength of the 
Burmese in Assam, that such was the nature of the country, and the fa- 
cility of bringing down the largest army by means of the river with the 
utmost celerity, that should the Burmese at any time determine upon in- 
vading the British territory by way of the Burrampooter, previous intelli- 
gence of their designs, supposing them to act with common prudence, 
could not be obtained in this quarter, in sufficient time to be of any 
avail; for, on the supposition of an army being sent into Assam for the 
above purpose, they might reach Dacca in fifteen days from the time of 
their arrival on the banks of the upper part of the river, and in five from 
that of their appearance on our frontier of Gowalpara. No previous ex- 
traordinary collection of boats, Mr. Scott stated, would be required, nor 
any extensive preparations near our frontier that might excite suspicion, 
as the Burmese soldiers carry nothing with them but their arms, subsisting 
upon what they can find in the country they pass through, and proceed- 
ing, after they reach the streams flowing into the Burrampooter, upon 
rafts made of bamboos, until they are able to seize a sufficient number of 
boats for their accommodation ; which is very easily effected in a country 
where for four months in the year the communication from house to 
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house is by water, and where a canoe is as necessary a part of a 
husbandman’s establishment, as a plough or a pair of oxen. 

In conjunction with these alarming representations, no mention is 
made of the guard of boats stationed at Gowalpara, and other defensive 
measures adopted by Lord Hastings. These are now overlooked, as 
affording no security ; although, in point of fact, persons acquainted with 
the country are of opinion, that with such means of defence a better 
frontier could not be selected, there being only a narrow tract of country 
by which an enemy could advance, but completely commanded by a 
force of the proper description stationed in that quarter, while our terri- 
tories are completely flanked by ranges of hills extending thence on both 
sides. But Lord Amherst and his Councillors seem to have imagined 
that the Kurmese would dart down the river like a shoal of salmon rush- 
ing into a net, wisnout making the least inquiry about how they were to 
return, or subsist themselves when cut off by our troops in their rear. 
How far they may have succeeded in alarming the Court of Directors is 
uncertain ; but it appears highly probable, that the Indian Government 
had this in view in declaring war, fully as much as the assertion of their 
claim to the mud-bank of Shapuree.* It appears that, in 1822, they were 
invited to undertake the recovery of Assam from the Burmese by one of 
the claimants to the throne, Poorunder Sing, who, in the event of his 
restoration, offered to pay a yearly tribute of three lacs of rupees, and 
defray the whole expenses of the war. We, therefore, venture to prog- 
nosticate, that the Company will declare this Pretender to be the lawful 
sovereign of Assam ; un/ess his rival Chunder Kaunt offer better terms. 


EAST INDIA ACCOUNTS, 


The accounts laid by the Company this year before Parliament, seem 
to have been drawn up with the view of keeping the nation in entire ig- 
norance of the real state of its pecuniary affairs. For it is impossible to 
form any correct judgment of its financial situation from a mere state- 
ment of the remittances to England, and payments in this country. In 
the political and territorial branch, we have an account of receipts to the 
amount of one million and eighty-one thousand, and disbursements two 
millions eight hundred and seven thousand, or nearly three times the former 
sum. But there is no statement of the produce of the territorial re- 
venue of India, the public charges attending the government of their 
territories, or those of the Burmese war; things which it is as much the 
right of the House of Commons to know and attend to, as the revenue 
and expenditure of the three kingdoms. It is, indeed, their bounden 
duty to watch over the measures adopted by the Company to increase its 
Indian territorial debt, which it anticipates ultimately fixing upon the 
nation at the expiration of its charter. The accounts present a balance 
of 1,594,644/. in favour, on the Ist of May, 1825; but the estimate for 
the present year 1825-6, is, that there will be a balance against the Com- 
pany of 348,632/.; so that Lord Amherst’s administration has had a 
perceptible influence on the finances—having depressed the home trea- 
sury almost two millions sterling! The state of the Indian exchequer is 
no secret. It is stated in a memorandum, that the operations of the war 
had. suspended the shipment of bullion for England. Yet a hope is 
formed, from the tenor of the last.advices, that a consignment will still 
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be made so as to become applicable to the demands of the current year. 
In dictating these sanguine despatches, his Lordship probably had in» 
view the produce of the four per cent.-loan, or of the transactions with 
the Caleutta Shrofis, which on trial have turned out so admirably. The 
bills.of exchange from India, payable by the home treasury, this year, are 
stated at upwards of a million and a half, or nearly double their amount 
in the year which is past. These are sufficient symptoms of how things 
stand ; and as the English nation is to become responsible for the debt 
which is now contracting, the Company ought to be compelled to lay be- 
fore Parliament a full and fair statement of its actual receipts and dis- 
bursements, in the same manner as is done by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, without evasion or concealment. 


. ne 
For the same reason that induced us, last month, to give a specimen 
of the sentiments of various leading English journals on Indian affairs, 
we here present a short extract from the Morning Chronicle of the 21st 
ult. referring to the late intelligence from Bengal :— 


The extracts from the Calcutta papers, which we published yesterday, will 
convince all those who before doubted, if any man did really doubt, the total in- 
capacity of the present head of the Government of India for the important sta- 
tion which he fills. 

The observations of the Editors of these papers are such as might be expected 
from_a degraded servile press, tolerated on condition of lauding all the measures 
of Government. These editors pass high encomiums on the firmness of Lord 
Amherst, in retaining possession of Rangoon, from which happy measure ail 
their late successes have arisen ! 

Now we ask our readers, or any person acquainted with military matters, why 
all these events would not have been accomplished as well by employing our 
troops, after the capture of Rangoon, in some other part of the coast of Burma, 
and stationing a small naval force to blockade that port and river, instead of 
leaving those gallaut men in a state of inactivity, to starve and perish from the 
climate in that horrible place, 

The wise men of the East now begin to try the course which ought to have 
been adopted long before a soldier was landed on the Burmese territory,—that 
is, negotiating alliances with the people in Arracan, Assam, Pegue, and the 
Siamese. 

Lord Amberst had before him the example of the most enlightened statesmen 
who ever held the office of Governor-General of India,—the Marquises Corn 
wallis, Wellesley, and Hastings. 

We have it on record, that not a soldier entered the Mysore country, or a 
demand was made upon Tippvo Sultan, until treaties of alliance, offensive and 
defensive, were concluded with the states on his frontier, the Mahrattas, and the 
Nizam, and with. those tributaries under bis protection who were known to be 
inimical to his Government; the army in au efficient state to move forward with 
effect on his capital ; and not before every information was obtained of the nature 
and resources of the country we were about to invade. 

The Marquis of Hastings followed this course in all the wars he carried on so 
successfully against the Mahrattas and the Pindarees, in Central India. 

Not so in the present instance :— we attempted to conquer an extensive, power- 
fulempire, with 10,060 men, without any preparatory arrangement or knowledge 
of the country, and commenced operations at a season of the year, against a plaee 
from which it was impossible to advance into the interior of the country, or to 
remain in with safety from its pestilential climate, and with an equipment totally 
inadequate to any other purpose than a coup de main. 

We understand, that so very limited was the supply of provisions and ordnance 
stores sent with the division from Bengal, the granary and chief military depot 
of: India, that within a month after its arrival at Rangoon, the Commissariat of 
the Madras division was called upon for a supply of both ! 
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DECISION OF TILE PRIVY COUNCIL ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 
INDIAN PRESS. 


We have at length received an official report of the decision of his 
Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council, respecting the Appeal against 
the laws for licensing the Press in India.—That these noble and learned 
personages are ‘‘ most honourable,” no man must presume to doubt: but 
that they are “‘ most wise,” is not so easy of demonstration. After hear- 
ing the arguments urged on both sides of the debated question, they 
have determined ‘that it is not repugnant to English law, to place the 
press in India under a license revocable at the pleasure of a Governor- 
General in Council.” —They might with just as much reason and truth 
have decided that it is not repugnant to English law to hang, draw, and 
quarter, any man in India, without a trial. Our readers will perhaps 
remember, that during the passing of the Six Acts, the Ministers of 
England were reproached in Parliament with having contemplated the 
odious measure of placing the press under a censorship, (a-meastre in- 
finitely less objectionable than that of placing it under a licenserevoeable 
at pleasure,) when they spurned the charge with indignation, ‘as’one 
that imputed to them a design to overturn the established laws of the 
land, and invade the dearest part of the British constitution. Now, 
however, the ‘‘ wisdom” of these sages has discovered, that what»was 
clearly repugnant to British law in one quarter of the globe, is not at all 
repugnant to it in another quarter of the same planet: or, in other words, 
that British law, instead of being the unchangeable and inflexible thing 
which it had hitherto been thought, is of most convenient suppleness, and 
capable of all degrees of mutation, so as to change its hue, like’ tHe 
cameleon, with every change of time, place, and opportunity. 

We have more to say on this topic than can be conveniently inserted 
here; and shall, therefore, reserve the publication of the official report 
until we can accompany it with the comment which it deserves: In the 
mean time, we warn our fellow-countrymen in India not to place any re- 
liance on the protection of British law being extended to their lives, their 
fortunes, or their liberties. The two last have been invaded, and Britisiz 
law called in to aid rather than resist the violation. If the first 
should also be declared in India to be subject to the will and 
pleasure of the Governor-General in Council, there will not be want- 
ing men in England, and those of his Majesty’ $s most. confidential 
advisers, who would readily decide that the power of life and death 
being lodged in the hands of an Indian Viceroy, was no more re- 
pugnant to the laws of England than the power of stripping them of their 
most valuable birthright, the freedom of speech and publication, subject 
only to punishment after a trial of their peers. Let them look -to this 
matter as one of the most serious present import, and most portentous 
in its future consequences. We shall do owr duty here; let them not 
neglect to do theirs where they are, and this too before it is too late, or 
their day of bitterness may come, when it will be in vain to repent:it, 


NEW COMMANDER-IN+CHIEF AT BOMBAY. 


The Court of Directors of the East India Company have appointed 
Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Bradford, K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief 
of their forces at Bombay, and second in command at that Presidency. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT CONNECTED WITH 


INDIAN 


AFFAIRS, 


House of Lords, Monday, June 27, 1825. 


INTEREST OF MONEY IN INDIA. 
The Marquis of Hastincs having 
moved the order of the day for the 
my reading of the East India Loans 
ill 


> 

Chief Justice Best delivered the 
opinion of the Judges upon the ques- 
tion submitted to them on a previous 
evening ;—that question was, ‘* whe- 
ther the provisions stated in the Bill 
before the House do truly set forth the 
intent and meaning of the clause in 
the Act at present in operation ?” and 
it was the opinion of al] the Judges 
that they do apply to the meaning and 
intent of that Act. Their Lordships 
being also unanimous that the words 
of the statute do not apply to contracts 
upon an interest above 12 per cent., in 
countries not under the immediate do- 
minion of the British Government. It 
was a rule of law, and he thought a 
just and necessary one, that uo penal 
statute was to be construed in any 
way, but strictly according to the 
spirit in which it was framed; and it 
was the opinion of himself and his 
brother Judges, that the statute would 
not bear the interpretation which had 
been attempted to be put upon it, 
namely, that it gave the power to pu- 
nish usurious contracts entered into by 
British subjects, in countries not un- 
der the immediate control of the Bri- 
tish Government. Such an interpre- 
tation could not be put upon it agree- 
ably to its spirit, or without a forced 
construction. Other countries, it was 
considered, had the power to extend a 
protection or punishmentof their own, 
to persons engaged in usurious con- 
tracts. In looking to the spirit of the 
Act, they had also considered that the 
law of usury must be regulated by 
the value of money; and it was not 
to be presumed that the Government 
of this country knew the extent of the 
value or want of money in remote 
countries of India; and that it should 
be able to make a law regulating an 
article which must be liable to infinite 
variations, The very idea of sucha 
thing carried with it an absurdity. 
Every country had an usury law of its 
own. In the countries under the im- 
mediate government of Great Britain, 
there were three or four different rates 


of interest : one in Ireland, one in the 
West Indies, one in America, and one 
in the East Indies. On what princi- 
ple, therefore, could the Government 
of this country say to the states in the 
interior of India, that they should only 
borrow or lend at an arbitrary sum, 
to be fixed by the Parliament of this 
country? Interest in India had at one 
time been 30 per cent., then it was re- 
duced to 20, and now it was contended 
that this Bill limited it to 12, not only 
in the British territories, but in those 
of the Native independent Princes. 
Such a thing their Lordships consider- 
ed absurd and impossible, and the 
very changes he had remarked show- 
ed how unjust it would be to attempt 
such a limitation. Besides, even ad- 
mitting the Act would bear the inter- 
pretation supposed, in what Court was 
the criminal to be tried? The Sue 
preme Court of Calcutta had very li- 
mited powers, exteuding only over a 
part of those immense territories ; and 
was it to be conceived that the Legis- 
lature would be guilty of such an ab- 
surdity as to enact a penalty without 
giving the means of recovering it ? 
The learned Lord, after some other 
observations touching the law of the 
question, concluded by observing, that 
their Lo:dships (the Judges) had not 
considered the principle of the Act of 
the 56th Geo. ILI., which made it penal 
to lend money out of the country, with- 
out the consent of the Governor-Gene= 
ral and Court of Directors, as applica- 
ble in construing the spirit of the Act, 
because it was the constant practice to 
register all these by-laws, as they were 
called in India, ai sae which registra- 
tion they could not be carried into effect; 
and as that had not been the case with 
that Act, they had the authority of the 
Supreme Council for the same opinion. 
This construction of the law was also 
supported by two decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of Bengal, acircumstance 
of great importance in every thing re- 
lating to the law of India. 

The Marquis of HastinGs said, that 
after this opinion of the Judges, cor- 
responding with the principle of the 
Bill, he should now move that it be 
read a third time. The Bill was then 
read accordingly, 
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July \st, 1825, 


EAST INDIA JUDGES’ BILL, 


The Eart of Liverpoot having 
moved the second reading of this 
Bill— 

The Marouis of LaNspowne rose 
and said, that, although he did not 
mean to oppose this Bill, he could not 
omit the opportunity it offered him of 
making a few observations on a sub- 
ject of much importance, intimately 
connected with it. He was aware that 
it was now too late to propose such al- 
terations as he thought desirable in the 
Bill by way of amendments, but he 
could have wished to have introduced 
some clauses for regulating the juris- 
pramnee of India. It would, he thought, 

most desirable to regulate the mode 
of making all judicial appointments in 
that country. He strongly objected to 
the exclusion of that part of the popu- 
lation called half-caste, from sitting 
on juries aud other civil duties; a sys- 
tem which was likely to be produc- 
tive of the most disagreeable conse- 
quences. He also recommended the 
extending of juries in India to civil 
cases, as in other parts of the empire 
where British law was established; 
and granting to them the power to 
assess damages in cases in which, 
at present, juries there did not possess 
that power. He moreover suggested 


the propriety of allowing natives of 
India to sit on juries ; observing, that, 
as they performed satisfactorily simi- 
lar duties in a military capacity, it 
was high time to consider how far it 
was practicable to make the more re- 
spectable part of them discharge civil 
duties. In regard to the other class of 
persons born in India labouring under 
the same exclusion, it was very desira- 
ble, from all the information he had re- 
ceived on the subject, to adopt some 
such means to raise them in the social 
scale. Why, he demanded, should 
not this portion of British subjects be 
permitted to serve on juries? He 
threw out these hints for the considera- 
tion of the noble Earl opposite, but 
without meaning to oppose the present 

ill. 
The Eart of Liverroot, in explana- 
tion, said, that he agreed with the no- 
bleLord respecting the great importance 
of the topics which he had introduced 
to the House. But whether the objects of 
the present Bill were right or wrong, 
this was not the proper time to consider 
them. ‘The measure now before their 
Lordships must stand upon its own 
grounds ; and it could have no concern 
with a step, which, once taken, could 
not easily be recalled. 

The above Bill was then read a third 
time, passed, and messaged to the 
other House, 


House of Commons, June 29, 1825. 


DECCAN PRIZE MONEY. 

Mr. Hume presented a petition from 
Lieutenant Fitz Simon, late Major of 
his Majesty’s 65th Regiment of lufan- 
try, in command of the brigades in the 
4th and reserve divisions of the army 
of the Deccan, under the command of 
Lieutanant-General Sir Thomas His- 
Jop, during the war which, in 1817 
and 1818, was waged against the Pin- 
darree and Mabratta Princes. The 
honourable Member complained of 
the great delay that had taken place 
in effecting the distribution of this 
prize money, and commented on the 
conduct of the trustees appointed by 
the Crown, the Duke of Wellington 
and Mr. Arbuthnot, in refusing to com- 
municate freely with the Agents of the 
army; quoting a passage of a letter 
addressed by the trustees to Sir Tho- 
mas Hislop, dated the 27th of May, 
1824, uf the following tenor: ‘‘ We 
beg you to understand, therefore, that 
we are ready to receive information, 
BUT WE GIVE NONE.” A discussion 
followed, in which the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer and Dr.” Lushington 
took a part; inthe course of whith the 
former stated, that the son of Mr. 
Arbuthnot had not been appointed an 
agent, although the trustees were, he 
conceived, empowered to do so by the 
warrant of the Crown. On this, Dr. 
Lushington observed, that there was, 
however, abundant evidence of such 
an appointment having been intended. 
The petition was then ordered to be 
printed. 


July 1st, 1825. 

A counter-petition was presented by 
Colonel Lushington, to which were 
appended the names of Major-Geueral 
SirJohn Malcolm, and three otheroffi- 
cers, (one of them in his absence,) viz. 
Col. H. S. Scott, Lieut.-Col. Noble, 
and Major Jolie. 


July 5th, 1825. 
Two petitions were pr¢ sented against 
the above, oue by M*, Abercromby, 
from Sir Evan John! ray M‘Gregor, 











Bart. ; another by Mr. Brougham, 
from Mr. Atcheson, the Law Agent 
for. the Army. 


{The Petitions on this subject, being 
of considerable leugth ,are necessarily 
deferred till the next Number.] 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The same day, Mr. Brougham pre- 
sented another petition from Mr, Bur- 
neti, of the Cape of Good Hope, com- 
plaining of the conduct of Lord Charles 
Somerset, as Governor of that Settle- 
ment, which was as follows :— 


fo the Honourable the Commons of the 
United. Kingdom of Great Britain and 
» freland in Parliament assembled, 
‘fhe Petition of Bishop Burnett, of 
the Cape of Good Hope, Gentle- 
man, most respectfully 


Showeth—That your petitioner having 
presented sundry grievances to your ho- 
mourable House, inculpating the conduct 
‘of his Excellency the Governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and that his Excel: 

’s return to this country to repel 
your petitioner’s charges at the next ses- 
sien of Parliament appearing to be the 
probable consequences of the discussion 
thereon, your petitioner humbly submits 
to your honourable House, that he should, 
in: justice, be permitted to avail himself 
of the interval in collecting his evidence 
at the Cape-for substantiating the accu- 
sation, he has advanced. 

Your petitioner, well aware that in 
romoting this inquiry, he is opposing 
imseif to the concentrated force of a 

gigantic power, has no security but in 
the justice and sympathy of your honour- 
able House ; and as he has no hesitation 
in declaring, that with the collection of 
his evidence, thus facilitated, he can not 
only prove tle charges already adduced, 
but others also of equal magnitude, he 
trusts that your honourable House, in its 
paramount disposition to further the first 
end of its high calling, will perceive the 
necessity of allowing your petitioner, the 
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accuser, to approach the bar of your 
honourable House upon equal terms with 
Lord Charles Somerset, the accused. 


Your petitioner begs farther to present, 
that as the unwarrantable violence of his 
deportation from the Cape was a virtual 
inhibition to the security of evidence of 
any kind, even to the proof of his banish- 
ment, your honourable House will not 
permit your petitioner to appear before 
it disqualified by injustice to bring home 
charges of oppression and persecution. 

Your petitioner’s private affairs—if he 
may presume to offer so inconsequential 
a motive for consideration to your hon- 
ourable House — imperatively demand 
his presence at the Cape, appellant, as 
he is, in nine causes before the full 
Court of Justice, each involving very im- 
portant issues to himself and his brother 
colonists, aud the fiat of his competence 
or beggary hangiig upon their decision. 

Your petitioner respectfully adds, that 
he should have manifested less zeal in 
vindication of his violated rights as a 
British subject, as a man, and as a 

gentleman, but for an impeachment 
of his veracity, and a direct charge 
of conspiracy brought against him by 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonial Department. Your petitioner 
is from hence solemnly determined to 
prove his charges to the world, even 
should his Excellency Lord Charies So- 
merset not avail himself of the permis- 
sion to return, granted by his Majesty’s 
Government, contrary to a most affront- 
ing implication of Earl Bathurst, that 
your petitioner’s importunity to the Co- 
Jouial Department resulted from his ap- 
prehension of strict investigation into his 
complaints. 

Your petitioner therefore prays, that 
your honourable House will, with refer- 
ence to the premises, adopt such mea- 
sures for his immediate return to the 
Cape of Good Hope as the maguitude of 
the oceasion implies, aud the wisdom of 
your honourable House may deem pro 
per; and your petitioner will ever pray. 

(Signed) B. Burnett. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


[Owing to some misconception on the part of the Reporters, this Debate was omitted 


in our last. 


Its importance, however, has induced us to give it in our present 


Number, and to add a few notes in illustration of the fallacies.] 


June 22d. 
EAST INDIA JUDGES BILL. 

The CuarrMan informed the Court, 
that since the draft of a Bill for regu- 
lating the payment of the salaries to 
the Judges of his Majesty’s Courts in 
India, and the Bishup of Calcutta, had 
been laid before the Proprietors, some 
alterations had been made therein, the 
nature of which would be fully ex 
plained by a correspondence that had 
taken place between the Court of Di- 
rectors and the Board of Control. The 
Court, he stated, had been made spe- 
cial, for the purpose of laying the 
Bill, in its amended state, before 
the Proprietors, of which due notice 
had been given. 

The correspondence was then read 
by the Clerk, which commenced with 
a letter to the Chairman, dated 17th of 
May, from the President of the Board 
of Control, stating the amendments he 
proposed to introduce, in consequence 
of the opinion very generally manifest- 
ed in the Committee of the Hceuse of 
Commons on the Bill. The first was, 
to raise the salary of the Chief Justice 
from 58,000 to 60,000 rupees, and those 
of the Puisné Judges from 4,000 to 
50,000, in order to make even sums, 
and tomake up for any loss by the alter- 
ation of the rate of exchange. The se- 
cond amendment respected the allow- 
ance of a year’s salary to the represen- 
tatives of Judges or Bishops dying in 
India within a year after their arrival, 
which it was proposed to extend to all 
cases of death during the voyage to In- 
dia, and during the exercise of their 
respective functions, as this would, in 
fact, make no additional charge on the 
funds of the Company, since a year at 
least would intervene before these 
lapses could be supplied by the ap- 
pointment of a successor from Eng- 
land. Mr. Wynn concurred in this view, 
the late deplorable instances of mor- 
tality strongly impressing on his 
mind the hardship arising to the fa- 
milies of those Judges who had died 
before they could effect any material 
saving out of their salaries; but this 
provision, if objected to as teo much, 
might be limited, he thought, after a 
certain period of service, to a smaller 
sum,—perhaps one-half, The third 


proposed amendment was, that in cases 
of return under medical certificate of 
ill health, before completing the full 
period of ten years, the Judges should 
be entitled-to a proportion of their 
pension. He thought it highly neces- 
sary, to induce well-qualified persons 
to accept of these offices, from which 
they now shrunk, under the apprehen- 
sion of losing their health, and, after 
some years of service, returning to 
England with a broken constitution, 
wholly unprovided for, and incapable 
of resuming the active duties of their 
profession. Mr. Wynn also noticed, 
that the recent large augmentation of 
the salaries of English Judges would, 
by increasing the prospects of reward 
at home, indispose men of rank in the 
legal profession from going abroad. 
‘The present amount of salaries of the 
Madras Bench had been fixed twenty- 
five ycars ago, when the nett balances 
of the English Judges were under 
20007. per annum ; and besides, at that 
time the rate of interest in India was 
such as enabled the Judges to realize 
a much larger sum in seven years’ re- 
sidence than they could now hope to 
lay up in ten. ‘He therefore trusted 
the Court of Directors, as well as Par- 
liament, would entirely concur in the 
necessity of affording every fair temp- 
tation to men of high talent and at- 
tainment to accept of the judicial 
offices in India ; and therefore pro- 
posed to allow one-half of the retiring 
pension after a period of five years, 
and two-thirds after seven years. 

From the reply of the Deputy 
CHAIRMAN, it appeared that the Court 
of Directors acceded to the first propo- 
sition,—that of making the salaries of 
the Chief and Puisné Judges respec- 
tively 60,000 and 50,000 per annum. 
The provision of a year’s salary to the 
families of Bishops and Judges dying 
at an early period of service in India, 
the Cougt proposed to limit to the 
cases of those dying within two years 
from the time of their embarkation 
from England. The third proposal 
the Court entirely resisted, on the 
ground, first, that the law. as it now 
stood, had been passe! nly two years 
ago, after much de:.beratien 2nd ds- 
cussion between the Board ard 
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Court; and, secondly, that upon that 
occasion the Company, with the view 
to Casey the efficiency of the Bench 
in India, undertook the charge of pen- 
sions without any limitation of their 
aggregate amouut, as had formerly 
been the case. (1) 

Mr. Wynn, in reply, objected to the 
amendment suggested by the Court as 
impracticable. For, if it was intended, in 
case of a Judge dying within the period 
of two years from the date of his em- 
barkation, to complete to his represen- 
tatives the salary of the current year, 
then the difference of his dying a day 
earlier or later, near the beginning or 
near the end of a year, might make a 
difference of a whole year’s salary. If, 
again, it were intended to add a whole 
year’s salary, computed fiom the day 
of the Judge’s death, this might fre- 
quently be giving more than was ne- 
cessary. The proposal (2) of limiting the 
graut to the Chief Justice to so much 
as would make up the amount of one 
year’s salary toa Puisné Judge, he ob- 
jected to, as leading to two anomalies. 
In the first place, the representatives 
of a Chief Justice of Calcutta dying 
after nine (ten?) months’ service, 
would have nothing to receive, as he 
would, during that period, have drawn 
asum equal to ove year’s salary of a 
Puisné Judge. (3) in the second, the 
families of the Chief Justices of Madras 
and Bombay would be entitled to one- 
sixth less than those of the Puisné 
Judges of Calcutta; though the im- 
portance of the former situations was 

reater, and the salaries equal. Mr. 
ynn therefore preferred recurring to 
the principle suggested in his former 
letter, and thought it proper that *‘ the 
representative of any Chief Justice or 
Judge, Recorder or Bishop, dying dur- 
ing his voyage to India, or within six 
months after his arrival, shall be enti- 
tled to so much as will make up one 





(1) Part of this Letter would appear 
to have been suppressed, as the nfth, 
sixth, and seventh paragraphs of Mr. 
Wynn’s reply are directed against a 

roposal of which no trace is herein to 
be ound, 

2) Query, by whom made? 

8) The author of this sage proposal 

whether the Chairman or the Deputy 

hairman who signs the letter here re- 
plied to) would make the Company actu- 
ally earn some profit ns the death of 
their Judges ; for if the lapse happened 
after the tenth month, part of the sala 
actually drawn and worked for shoul 
have been refunded to the Company’s 


treasury. 
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year’s salary of his office; and if he 
dies at any time afterwards during his 
continuance in office, to one-half year’s 
salary, to be computed from the day of 
his death.” 

The Court, in their reply, at last ac- 
quiesce in the clause above expressed; 
and also in the other, providing that 
Judges compelled to return to England 
from ill health, shall receive one-half 
of the retired pension after five years’ 
service, and two-thirds after seven 
years. The Court, however, felt great 
reluctance to yield this point, express- 
ing ‘‘ its great objection to such re« 
peated and rapid alterations of the law 
upon that subject; yet being most 
anxious, it was added, to forward all 
measures calculated to promote the 
efficiency of the Bench in India,’’ and 
hoping ‘‘ that the alterations suggested 
would have that effect,’ the Court 
would not further press its opposition 
to the adoption of them. (4) 

The correspondence having been 
gone through— 

Mr. GAHAGAN said, however ineffec- 
tual his endeavour had been, on a for- 
mer occasion, to draw the attention of 
the Court to this anomalous Bill, he 
would not be deterred, in the present 
instance, from protesting against its 
being passed into a Jaw, as it now 
stood. The hon. Chairman himself 
seemed to be ashamed of its title ; for, 
in bringing it before the Court, he had 
left part of the title out. He stated 
that it was a Bill ‘ for further regulat- 
ing the payment of the salaries to the 
Judges of his Majesty’s Courts in In- 
dia, and the Bishop of Calcutta ;’’ but 
he had omitted the disgraceful portion 
of it, which related to ‘ the transpor- 
tation of offenders from the island of 
St. Helena.” The hon. Proprietor then 
proceeded to say, that he must again 
declare, whatever apathy might be 
shown in Parliament towards the legis- 
lation for India, that he, and every 
man who considered the subject, must 
feel indignant at the disunion and mis- 
rule which now prevailed in that em- 
pire. He thought it was the bounden 





(4) Whatever the Court may profess, 
(making a merit of necessity oon com- 
pelled to yield,) it is well known that 
the Company would be much better 
er ge to see his Majesty’s Courts in 
ndia abolished altogether; and_ that,, 
instead of wishing to render the Judges 
independent, it would prefer having 
them, like its own Judges throughout its 
vast territories, with their whole fortune 
and prospects depending on its mere will 
and pleasure. 
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duty of gentlemen who happened to be 
members of Parliament, and who were 
also proprietors of East India stock, to 
watch with sedulous care every mea- 
sure ,that was introduced relative to 
India. He certainly would raise his 
indiguant voice, though probably with- 
out effect, against the title of this Bill; 
and he thought that, in addressing the 
Court for the purpose of having it 
altered, he did nothing more than 
what his duty warranted. It was most 
disgraceful to unite, in the same Bill, 
a provision for the remuneration of a 
Christian Bishop, and another for the 
ee wee of a malefactor. Two Bills 
ad lately been introduced into Parlia- 
ment by Mr. Huskisson: the one was 
the West India Clergy Bill; the other, 
the Colonial Intercourse bill. Why, he 
asked, had not Mr. Huskisson con- 
nected these two things together? 
Why had he not included the provision 
for the West India Clergy in the Colo- 
nial Intercourse Bill? The reason 
was, because his liberal and enlight- 
ened mind was opposed to such confu- 
sion. It was not long (thank God the 
time would arrive very soon) before the 
whule of these matters must undergo a 
thorough revision. Then, he hoped, 
such gross anomalies would be cor- 
rected. He could not, however, even 
now, suffer such a Bill to pass sub si- 
lentio; a Bill which confounded a 
Christian Bishop with a malefactor. 
Mr. Lownpes thought it extremely 
indelicate to make a provision for the 
transportation of offenders in the same 
bill which adjusted the remuneration 
to the Bishop of Calcutta ; particular~ 
ly at this moment, when attempts 
were making to excite a feeling of dis- 
like against the Bishops. By such 
means the clergy were brought into 
disrespect, and the interests of religion, 
which was the foundation of every 
blessing, were undermined. He would 
now come to the salaries of the Judges ; 
and he must contend, as he had often 
done, that it behoved all the servants 
of the Company to provide for them- 
selves. If he placed the Judges on a 
footing with the servants of the Com- 
pany, he did not, he conceived, act so 
inconsistently as those who had classed 
felons and bishops together. It cer- 
tainly struck him, that every servant 
of the Company ought to be made to 
provide for his retirement, by appor- 
tioning a small part of his salary for 
that purpose. In that case, the finances 
of the Company would be relieved 
from that load of debt annually in- 
creasing. It had this year been in- 
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creased to an amount of which he was 
not aware until within a few hours, 
Had he, while he was in the country, 
been acquainted with the fact, he 
thought he should have taken a post- 
chaise, and gone off to town immedi- 
ately. Little did be suppose that there 
had been an increase to the amount of 
1,200,000/. The security they had got 
for that large sum from the Nizam, 
was a grant of 70,000/. a-year, to be 
derived from the Northern Circars, 
But it yet remained to be seen how 
far the Nizam had a control over that 
revenue. It surely was the duty of the 
Board of Control to take care that 
1,200,000/. of the Company’s money 
was not utterly thrown away. This 
subject was one of the greatest im- 
portance. No individual should be 
suffered to advance large sums to the 
Native Princes, because they were 
thereby enabled to fight against the 
Company.(5) Money was the great 
weapon by which the chances of war 
were decided. What did the great 
Lord Chatham say on this point?) He 
had observed, that, in national strug- 
gles, it was not man opposed to man, 
but purse opposed to purse; and the 
party whose purse was hest filled was 
sure to succeed. Did we not succeed 
in the last war, because our purse was 
longer than that of France? Now, if 
the Native Princes were allowed to 
have large sums of mouey, no person 
could say to what mischief it might 
lead.(6) He said this, because, some 





—__—__—_—___. 
(5) But in the case to which you al- 
lude, Mr. Lowndes, viz. the Hyderabad 
loans, the money advanced was to ena- 
ble a native Prince to fight for the Com- 
pers Therefore your own logic may 
e turned round on you thus: * Indi- 
viduals should be permitted to advance 
large sums to native Princes, because 
they are thereby enabled to fight for the 
Company.” If you mean that no native 
Princes should be left the means of 
fighting at all, then your principle will 
necessarily carry you much farther. You 
must take away their revenues and order 
them to disband their troops—in short, 
annihilate them. For what is a Prince 
without power, or how can an Indian 
despot reign without the aid of physical 
force? And what would have become 
of you in the last Mahratta war, if the 
Nizam’s troops had been disbanded for 
want of pay, and perhaps enlisted in the 
service of your enemies ? 

(6) Is this a hint to ease the poor 
Nizam of his enormous hoard? Perhaps 
Mr. Lowndes wishes to see Lord Am- 
herst act over again the part of Warren 
Hastings, who fully concurred in the 
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months ago, the Court seemed to have 
approved of the conduct of individuals 
in India,—which conduct he certainly 
could not admire ; and he should hold 
it to be meau and pitiful to express an 
opinion in private which he would not 
declare in public. With regard to the 
subject immediately before the Court, 
the Company ought, be conceived, to 
adopt a plau which he had long since 
mentioned, and of which his hon. 
friend (Mr. Hume) cordially approved, 
That was, to make every individual in 
office provide for bimself. It was 
rather preposterous to say, because a 
man had held a good situation for 
twenty-eight or thirty years, that he 
should therefore receive a pension, He 
should have laid by sufficient to enable 
him to live comfortably in his old age. 
He was, however, most anxious that 
the Judges should receive a very hand- 
some salary. Without it, they could 
not keep up a dignified independence, 
necessary to conciliate public opinion ; 
without which the Company could not 
maintain their character in India. To 
the Judges the Company ought to be 
particularly liberal, since they were, 
in fact, the police-officers, who kept 
India in a state of quietude. (7) 

Mr. Hume wished to say a few 
words, in consequence of what had 
fallen. from his hon. friend (Mr. 
Gahagan), who seemed to impute a 
neglect of their duty to individuals, 
who were, at the same time, members 
of that Court and. of the House of 
Commons. He lemented, in common 
with his hon. friend, that a great de- 
gree of apathy prevailed in this country 
‘ with respect to Indian affairs. ‘They 
were either not considered at all, or, if 
started in Parliament, viewed as a 
matter unworthy of attention. He 
must, however, in justice to himself, 
and to some of his friends, declare, 
that the bill now before the Court had 
not passed through a single stage in 
the House without particular notice 
and observation. He dud an hon. Bart. 
{Sir.C. Forbes) had offered such sug- 
gestions as the nature of the measure 





opinion that it is inexpedient to leave 
large sums of money in the hands of na- 


tive Princes. What a pity it is this ora- 
tor had not lived in those days; when 
he might have given his applauding voice 
tothe plunder of the Begums, and ¢i- 
lenced even the eloquence of Burke. 

(7) Mr. Lowndes may rest assured 
that India’s — is preserved by the 
bayonet ; and that his Majesty’s Judges 
have almost as little to-do with the mat- 
ter as he has, 
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warranted. Unfortunately, however, 
the state of that medium through which 
the public usually obtained informa- 
tion on parliamentary subjects, was so 
extremely imperfect, that what had 
been done with respect to the bill, and 
to many other important measures, 
had not transpired, Hour after hour 
had passed away in the House of Com- 
mons, and no notice had been taken 
of their proceedings. This was a cir- 
cumstance to be regretted; because 
what was stated within the walls of 
Parliament, if confined to that boun- 
dary, could produce but little effect ; 
it was the impression made out of 
doors, when thousands upon thousands 
were enabled to know what was pass- 
ing, and gave their opisions upon va- 
rious measures, whether those measures 
were wise or foolish, by which mis- 
chief might be prevented or removed. 
He, therefore, felt it necessary to state, 
that no want of attention had been 
manifested with respect to this bill; 
but that the reports of the proceedings 
connected with it had not gone forth to 
the public. Threediscussions had taken 
place on it; but no report of the pro- 
ceedings appeared in the usual chan- 
nels. In other instances, too, much 
inaccuracy prevailed. Reports were 
made quite contrary to what occurred. 
One person not in the House was made 
to speak; while others, who really did 
speak, were not noticed. He thought 
he had said enough to exculpate the 
hon. Bart. and himself, as well as three 
or four hon.. friends. The objection 
now taken to the title of the bill had 
been urged by him on the first reading. 
He had pointed out the absurdity of 
mixing up a number of anomalous mat- 
ters. But, when he found that he 
could not remove the anomaly, he con- 
fessed that he had endeavoured to ren- 
der the bill still more anomalous. (4 
laugh.) He thought, if a provision 
for the salary of the Judges were 
joined to another for the transportation 
of felons, he might, with perfect pro- 
priety, introduce a clause for allowing 
Natives to sit as jurors. He trusted 
the affairs of India would hereafter-re- 
ceive greater attention than they had 
hitherto done, and that, in future, no 
reproach could justly be cast on the 
legislature for neglecting the interests 
of millions. -He could wish to see the 
freedom of the press, on which they 
had had so many discussions, extended 
in the fullest manner to that country , 
and he was also most anxious that’ the 
Natives should have some share in the 
administration of justice. They were 
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the subjects of Great ‘Britaiu, and he 
thought they ought to be placed ina 
situation similar tv that ia which the 
people. of this country.stood. He was 
very glad to find that the President of 
the Board of Control} had formed a de- 
cided opinion on this subject ;. he hoped 
that he would seriously take it up in 
the next session. In the present age, 
when somany efforts were daily making 
for the diffusion of knowledge and edu- 
cation, he thought they would be act- 
ing most unwisely. for the peace and 
tranquillity of India, if they persisted 
in keeping in, ignorance millions of 
human beings. It was most unjust to 
deprive them of the means of know- 
ledge and information. Let the Court 
look to the beneficial consequences 
which had resulted from adopting a 
liberal line of policy towards tlie com- 
paratively paltry colony of Ceylon. 
Trial. by jury had been extended to 
every class there, and the best results 
had followed.| The consequence was, 
that the Natives felt their character 
elevated—they considered themselves 
as of some importance—and they were 
ready, when. called ou, to give support 
to thatGovernment which had thus treat- 
edthem. He had the authority ofalearn- 
ed Judge in that colony for saying, that 
(in his opinion, and in the opinion of 
others who were on the spot) when the 
war took place, the important privilege 
of acting as jurors, which had been con- 
ferred on these people, hada very great 
effect in preventing disturbances. If 
so good a result had been produced by 
granting this privilege, had they not a 
right to. expect that an equally good 
effect would attend the extension of a 
similar system to India? Why should 
they not place millions of their Indian 
subjects on exactly the same footing 
with their fellow-subjects of a different 
colour? (Hear.) -He had already de- 
livered his opinion on this question 
elsewhere ; and he was happy to think 
that a.day must come when all tiese 
subjects, so important to the rights 
and interests of the people of India, 
must.be maturely considered. If it 
appeared that they could, as he was 
sure they could, be communicated with 
advantage to millions of individuals in 
India, he hoped they. would speedi'y 
participate in those free. iustitutions 
which were the pride and glory of this 
country. He would venture to recom- 
mend to the Court of Directors, who 
were the executive body, no longer to 
trifle with the feelings cf the public in 
India. He repeated the word public ; 
aud he-was very sorry to have heard it 


denied that there-was a public in that 
country. It had been asserted, that 
there was no class of persons in India 
whose opinions could have any weight 
or influence on the great body of so- 
ciety. Such was the idea of John 
Adam ; aud such also was the opinion 
of a learued gent. (Mr. Impey) who 
generally sat within the bar, and who 
had advauced that opinion when de- 
fending the arbitrary, illegal, and im- 
proper measure adopted by the Indian 
Governmeut, whea that measure was 
some time since under consideration. 
He thought it behoved the Company 
to look gravely at this subject. ‘They 
had, at preseut, the monopoly of 
power; but he weuld urge them 
seriously to consider whether they 
would allow the termination of their 
charter to arrive, without taking any 
one step to place the Natives of India 
ov a footing with Europeaus? ( Hear.) 
With regard to the feeling which ge- 
nerally prevailed in India, he would 
say, thatif any geutleman had received 
a letter from that country, within the 
last two months, which did not com- 
plain of the state of society there, it 
was an exception to the general rule. 
People dreaded to express their epini- 
ons, because they were afraid of being 
visited by the oppression of the Go- 
vernment. Such was the effect pro- 
duced by the destruction of a free press. 
Every person who wrote home from 
India, expressed the deepest regret at 
the measure relative to the press which 
had heen adopted by Mr. Adam—fol- 
lowed up by Lord Amherst— approved 
of by that Court—and, he was sorry to 
say, sauctioned by Parliament. After 
being at war for fourteen months, 
they still remained in ignorance of 
what was doing, except that, now and 
then, they received accounts of some 
disgrace or disaster. Those accounts 
were, perhaps, exaggerated, for that 
was always the case when an attempt 
was made to keep matters secret. ‘The 
letters daily received, described the 
state of society in Calcutta to be very 
far from desirable ; in short, to besuch 
as no friend of India could see without 
feeling deep regret. With respect to 
the half-castes, who were a very nu- 
merous class, every thing appeared to 
be done to make them dissatisfied with 
their situation. A policy directly the 
reverse ought to be pursued ; for it 
should be observed, that, if you take a 
dislike to them, you cannot banish 
them from their own country, though 
you may send away a_ European, 
(Hear.) . The half-castes: had) talent, 
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energy, and property. (Hear.) They 
were, therefore, a body that ought to 
be conciliated, not trampled under 
foot. (Hear.) Nextcame the Natives. 
They held no situation of trust or 
power; they were not interested, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the stability or 
prosperity of the Company’s rule; 
they were controlled by a few indivi- 
duals; and it must_be quite evident, 
from the power which the Europeans 
possessed, and from the mode in which 
(considering the common nature of 
man) it was likely to be administered, 
that the Natives would feel a very 
great degree of jealousy. He spoke of 
the ordinary nature of man with respect 
to the exercise of power, because he 
should be sorry to attribute to the 
Company’s servants any other feelings 
than those which generally fell to the 
lot of humanity. On the contrary, he 
would say, that the Company’s ser- 
vants were a superior class of persons ; 
that superiority arising out of the im- 
mense opportunities they had for ac- 
quiring enlightened and liberal ideas, 
which prevented them, he had no doubt, 
from falling into many errors, often 
connected with the possession of un- 
limited power. He wished that such a 


line of policy should be pursued as 


would hereafter prevent it from being 
said, to use the words of an hon. friend 
of his (Mr. D. Kinnaird)—*‘ that ages 
had passed away, and that we had left 
no trace of our having ever been in 
India, by the improvement of the 
people, or by the extension to them of 
one usefulinstitution, or of one honour- 
able privilege.” If they now lost their 
charter, they certainly would leave 
behind them but little proof that they 
ever had been masters in India. He, 
for one, had often protested against 
the tyranny which was now exercised 
in India, and he had pointed out the 
necessity of adopting measures which 
would render the people contented and 
happy. If such measures were not 
taken, it would be vain to expect tran- 
quillity there: on the contrary, they 
might look forward to calamities, not 
to be contemplated without shame and 
regret. He had constantly stated those 
sentiments, which were prompted by 
conscientious feelings ; and he must, 
in conclusion, say, that the Company 
would not do their duty, if they suffer- 
ed years to pass over, and made no 
effort to alter the state of affairs in 
India. 

Mr. TRANT said, that he, and several 
other members of the House of Com- 
mons, had paid particular attention to 
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this bill, which had recently passed 
through a committee ; but he believed 
it was not usual to state to the public 
much of what occurred in a committee 
upon any bill. Much inconvenience 
certainly did arise from mixing up, in 
the same measure, matters of a dis- 
similar nature. As a proof, he need 
only state, that the latter part of this 
bill, which related to the annexation 
of Singapore and Malacca to Prince of 
Wales’ Islaud, had not been at all no- 
ticed either by the Chairman or by 
any other gentleman. No person could 
have any objection to that measure ; 
but he merely pointed out the circum- 
stance, to show the inconvenience of 
joining such a variety of matters in the 
same bill. It was of very great im- 
portance that the different enactments 
should be clearly and distinctly laid 
before the Court. He begged leave 
also to mention an oo geeeye altera- 
tion, made since the bill was printed, 
and when in its very last stage: he 
meant the alteration of the place to 
which convicts were to be transported 
from St. Helena. In the bill, as printed, 
Prince of Wales’ Island was the place 
named. The President of the Board 
of Control was originally of opinion, 
that Prince of Wales’ Island was the 
fittest place, because he believed it 
was not at all usual to send English 
convicts from India to New South 
Wales.(8) The President of the Board 
of Control had since, however, changed 
his opinion. He mentioned this to 
show the variance between the bill as 
printed, and as it really stood for the 
third reading. If gentlemen supposed 
that Prince of Wales’ Island was the 
place to which convicts were to be 
transported from St. Helena, they 
would be inerror. He, and other gen- 
tlemen who had been at Prince of 
Wales’ Island, knew that the climate 
of that island was unfit for Europeans, 
espcially if they were kept to hard la- 
bour. As tothe necessity of an altera- 
tioa with respect to juries at Madras 
and Calcutta, he had elsewhere stated 
his opinion, and he would now repeat 
it, that the principle laid down by the 
hon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) might be 
adopted with great advantage. At Ma- 
dras, the duty of petty jurors had be- 
come extremely onerous. The number 
of persons qualified to act in that ca- 





(8) From the declarations of the su- 
preme Court at Calcutta, it does not ap- 
pear that the Judges considered them- 
antes authorized to send them an ywhere 
else, 
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pacity was very limited, and the ses- 
sions had become more frequent: the 
consequence was, that, owing to this 
increase of business, persons whose 
duty it was to attend, found it ex- 
tremely difficult to pursue their ordi- 
nary avocations. He believed that a 
petition had been presented to the Su- 
preme Court, praying that some relief 
might be afforded. In Calcutta there 
was a most respectable body of persons, 
who, as the law now stvod, could not 
serve, but who were perfectly fit to 
take the situation of Baa who were 
usually summoned on petty juries. 
The individuals called to serve were 
often taken from the very lowest class 
of European residents, who had gone 
out to India in very humble capaci- 
ties, and possessing very inferior in- 
tellect. (9) 

The CuairMan here said, that the 
observation of the hon. Proprietor ap- 
plied in no way to the question before 
the Court. Hesubmitted to him the 
propriety of reserving any further re- 
marks for a more appropriate occasion. 


Mr. Hume apprehended that the ob- 
ject of laying the bill before the Court, 
was to obtain the approbation of the 
Court with respect to it; if that were 
not the object, he should like to know 
why the biil had been laid before them 
at all. 


The CuairMAN said, that the bill 
was laid before the Court in conformity 
with the by-laws of the Company. The 
President of the Buard of Control had 
postponed the third reading of the bill, 
in order that the measure might be 
brought to the notice of the Court of 
Proprietors before it passed. 


Mr. Lownpes stated, that he was 
surprised his hon. friend should seem 
to be astonished at what he had said 
on a former occasion. He conceived 
that knowledge constituted the dif- 
ference between all classes of society. 
The freedom of the press was not ap- 
plicable to every society and country. 
Could it be said that the Natives of 





(9) He ought rather to have said, 
6: poems a very inferior education ;” 
Mr 


for surely Mr. Trant does not need to be 
told that humble circumstances aud in- 
ferior intellects are no more necessaril 
connected than high situations and high 
intellects. The poet, Burns, was a 
ploughman ; Homer, perhaps, a ballad- 
singer ; and ‘Terence a slave : whereas 
Nir. Trant is a Member of Parliament, 
one Lord Amherst Governor-General of 
nda, 
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India stood in the same situation as 
the mechanics of this country ?(10) 

Mr. Dixon rose to order. The hon, 
Proprietor was wandering from the 
question. 

Mr. Lownpes said, that he had 
been accused of inconsistency, in hav- 
declared himselfinimical tothe freedom 
of the press in India. When the sub- 
ject should come before the Court, he 
would be prepared to maintain, that 
the well-being of India depended on 
the press being kept within bounds. 
The freedom of the press could not ex- 
ist in every society, any more than 
corn could flourish in every soil. Was 
it fitting that, because the freedom of 
the press existed in England, it should 
be established in the colonies? If the 
freedom of the press existed in the 
West Indies, there would not be a slave 
found there in a year.(11) 

Mr. Hume said, that the freedom of 
the press did prevail in the West Indies! 

Mr. Lownpes was about to continue 
his address, when 

The CHAIRMAN requested that the 
business might proceed. 

Mr. Darsy said, that in the absence 
of the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman 
of the Committee of By-Laws, he felt 
it his duty to state, that, after the most 
diligent investigation, the Committee 
had formed an opinion, that so far 
from any neglect being apparent in any 
of the official departments of the Com- 


(10) No; the Natives of India stand 
in a very different situation, and one 
which much more urgently demands the 
freedom of the press. The Government 
of this country sees, with its own proper 
eyes, the state of the mechanics, and can 
therefore watch over their happiness ; 
but it cannot see the Natives of India; 
therefore, in legislating for them, it re- 
quires to be informed of their condition 
by means ofa free press. Besides, the 
mechanics of this country are under the 
rule of their own countrymen, who 
sympathise in their condition: the Na- 
tives of India are subject to foreigners, 
who, in the language of Burke, come in 
endless succession, like birds of prey, 
only to leave the country when they are 
gorged. Which of them has most need 
of a free press ? 

(11) Admirable observer! An enemy 
of the freedom of the press in India is 
generally so blind to the force of truth, 
that he would assert the sun does not 
shine at noon-day. West Indiau slave- 
drivers, however, are, in this respect, 
more liberal than the East India Com- 
pany, that they do not clamour against a 
free press being among them, 
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pany, the ntmest diligence was’ mani- 
fested in all. (12) , 

Sir C. Forses observed, that he had 
followed up the intention which he ex- 
pressed at the last Court, of proposing 
in the House of Commons certain mo- 
difications of the bill, and most of 
them had been adopted. ‘The effect of 
one of his amendments was, to make a 
better provision for the Judges ; which 
would be an eucouragement for men 
of talents to go out to. India to dis- 
charge judicial functions. Judges, in 
future, would not be placed in the 
predicament of being obliged tu re- 
main in India after their medical at- 
tendauts had declared the climate in- 
jurious to them, or of giving up their 
claim to a pension. With respect to 
one part of the measure, the salary of 
the Bishop of Calcutta, no modifica- 
tion had been made. The Bishop re- 
ceived, nominally, 5000/.; but he, in 
fact, received about 200/. less than 
that sum, owing to the difference of 
exchange. All that he asked for was, 
that an alteration should be made in 
the bill with respect to the salary of 
thé Bishop, on tie same principle as 
that which had been-made with respect 
to the salaries of the Judges. He in- 
tended to propose a clause to that 
effect in the House of Commons. The 
difference would be of little conse- 
quence to the country, but to the 
Bishop of Calcutta it would be of very 
great importance. The Bishop was 
the fourth person in rank.ia India ; it 
was not fair, then, that the Bishop 
should be placed in a worse situation 
than the lowest judge. It was said 
that the Bishop was allowed a house ; 
but the same allowance was made to 
the'counsellors at Bombay and Madras. 
The Bishop was, at the present mo- 
ment, in a worse situation than any 
public officer in India, merely because 
one little word was omitted in the bill 
with respect to the difference of ex- 
change. The hon. Bart. then pro- 
ceeded to express his objection to that 
partof the bill which proposed-to place 
Singapore under the jurisdiction — of 
Prince of Wales’ Island. Singapore 
was by far the most important posses- 
sion, and if any alteration were made, 
it should be to place Prince of Wales’ 
Island under it. With respeet to New 
South Wales, he proposed that the au- 
thorities should be restricted to banish- 





(12) Mr. Darby’s speech looks like 
playing at cross-purposes, having no re- 

rence whatever either to what went 
before or to what follows after. 
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ing persons from St. Helena to the 
Cape of Good Hope, instead of to New 
South Wales.’ To remove a native of 
St. Helena from ‘the island was ‘the 
greatest punishment which could be 
inflicted on him; and he should not 
be debarred from ‘all hope of return; 
which would be the case if he were 
hanished to New South Wales. The 
attachment of the natives of St. Helena 
to the place of their birth was greater 
than that of any other people, except 
the Scotch. The hon. Bart. concluded 
by stating, that, on the question of ad- 
journment beiug proposed, he would 
call the attention of the Court to a 
most important subject, namely, the 
present state of India. (Hear.) 

Mr. Dixon thought that the hon. 
Bart. had chosen the wrong place for 
making many of his observations. Par- 
liameut was the place where he ought 
to throw out his suggestions about 
Singapore and New South Wales, and 
there they would he attended to.(13) In 
listeuing to the correspondence which 
had taken place between the Court of 
Directors and the President of the 
Board of Control, his attention had 
been directed to the burthen which 
seemed likely to fall. upon the Com- 
pany.(14) . If he understood rightly, it 
was proposed by the bill, that Judges 
going to India, and staying there for 
five years, might retire, and receive 
half their salaries. 

The Cuainman.—On a certificate of 
ill health. 

Mr. Dixon.—he had not understood 
that a certificate ‘was. necessary; he 
also understood that the Judges, if 
they remaived in India for seven years, 
would be eutitled to balf the amount 





(13) Then why bring such proceedings’ 
before the Proprietors at all, if they are 
not to make any remark upon them? If 
the wpinion of the hon. Members of that 
Court individually, or collectirely, be of 
no value, and not attended to, why does 
it go through the farce of having things 


subinitted for its approval? Or, per- 
haps, Mr. Dixon thinks the Compan 
has nothing to do with New Sout 
Wales, or Singapore, although the latter 
is actually one of their own possessions, 
and convicts are sent from their terri- 
tories to the other. 

(14) The ** burthen” will fall upon 
the Company, as it did upon the pediar,; 
when, to ease his horse of the weight of 
his pack, he mounted the animal-and 
humanely took the pack on his own back. 
So the English natiou has to support the 
Company, with all its yearly accumulat+ 
ing debts into the bargain. 
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of the present pension. He thought 
that Mr. Wynn had hardly used the 
Court fairly. They objected to the 
increased allowances, on the ground 
that such a measure had been deemed 
unnecessary so recently as two years 
ago.(15) - ; 

Here the conversation ended. 

CONDUCT OF RESIDENTS. 

TheCuarrMan acquainted the Court, 
that, on the 23d of March, the gallant 
Geveral on the other side of the bar 
(General Thornton) gave notice, that 
he would this day submit to the Court 
the motion which the Clerk would now 
read. 

Motion, — ‘* It appearing by the 
printed Hyderabad Papers, that Rajah 
Chundoo Lolil sent a letter to Lieut. 
Barnett, the assistant to Sir C. T. Met- 
calfe, Bart., the Resident, who was 
acting for him during his absence 
from Hyderabad on a tour, containing 
representations and complaints which 
the Rajah desired might be communi- 
cated to the Supreme Government ; 
and, in page 239, that Lieut. Barnett 
mentioved to Sir C. T. Metcalfe, when 
he met him on his return, that he had 
received such a note, and described its 
contents ; and likewise, by Sir C. T. 
Metcalfe’s own statemeut, in page 241, 
that he did peruse the originat note 
thoroughly and carefully, atter having 
previously contented himself with Lieut. 
Barnett’s report of its substance, and 
with looking at particular parts ; not- 
withstanding which, neither Sir C. T. 
Metcalfe nor Lieutenant Barnett did 
communicate the contents to the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, but the 
Supreme Government was kept in ig- 
norauce of any such appeal, until com- 
municated by the Rajah through an- 
other channel, when several acts of 
oppression, complaiued of in the con- 
duct of Sir C. T. Metcalfe, were or- 
dered by the Governor-General in 
Council to be redressed, in iustructions 
which are inserted in page 224 and the 





(15) But at that time it was not known 
that two successive Chief Justices might 
fall victims to the climate within a few 
weeks of their arrival in India; which 
has shown the ct a necessity of coun- 
teracting, by higher emoluments, the 

reat discouragement arisivg from the 
rs of the climate. If the Directors 
are so blind as not to see this, or wish 
his’ Majesty’s courts to be left without 
Judges at all qualified by professional 
rank aud talent to support their dignity, 
Mr. Wyn deserves no blame, but the 
highest praise, for firmly opposing such 
stupid, sordid, or sinister policy. 
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following pages: That itbe, therefore, 
recommended to the Court of Direc+ 
tors to be pleased to make regulations, 
in order to prevent, in future, so im- 
proper and dangerous a proceeding as 
the suppression or interruption of ap- 
peals or complaints, whether just or 
unjust, from the Native Governments 
to the Supreme Government; that, if 
just, the grievances complained of may 
be redressed as soon as possible; and, 
if unjust, explanations may be entered 
into without loss of time, and a good 
understanding promoted.” 

General Tuornton then addressed 
the Court. As he had made his mo- 
tion very comprehensive, and had res 
ferred to the papers in the possession 
of every member of the Court for the 
circumstances to which it alluded, he 
should not feel it necessary to trouble 
the Court at great length. It did not 
appear that the conduct of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe had been noticed by the 
Court of Directors in the way it ought 
to have been. The Court had not 
thought the conduct of Sir C. Metcalfe 
a serious matter; but in his opinion it 
was so, and involved the safety of In- 
dia. If Native princes were to be 
treated as Residents thought fit, if 
their communications with the Su- 
preme Government were to be inter- 
rupted, the safety of the empire would 
be endangered; it was impossible that 
it could be otherwise. The Rajah of 
Hyderabad had in his communication 
detailed his giievances in the most 
feeling manner; he stated, that the 
consequence of the system which the 
Resident was pursuing would be to 
have two governments in the country. 
It might have been supposed that the» 
Court of Directors would have taken 
measures to prevent the interruption 
in future. It appeared that if Mr. 
Wm. Palmer had not communicated 
with the Supreme Government on tke 
subject, the conduct of the Resident 
would, in all probability, not have 
been known at all. Mr. William 
Palmer was in the service of the Ni- 
zam, and therefore it was his duty to 
forward his communication to the Su- 
preme Government; butifit had been 
otherwise, it was his duty, as a moral 
map, to make the communication, 
Que circumstance, indeed, mizht have 
prevented him from doing so, namely, 
worldly motives. Many persons in 
Mr. Palmer’s situation might, from a 
fear of suffering themselves, have ab- 
stained from doing what was strict! 
their duty. Mr. Palmer however had, 
unfortunately for himself, disregarded 
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all such considerations ; and the con- 
sequence was, that he had been ruined 
by the extraordinary construction put 
upon an Actof Parliament. He was 
slad to see that a noble Marquis had 

rought a bill intu Parliament to re- 
gulate the construction of the Act in 
future. He was astonished that the 
Court of Directors had not themselves 
taken some steps on the subject. He 
hoped that there would be no maximum 
of interest fixed in future, but that the 
money market would he left entirely 
open. It appeared to him that Sir C. 
Metcalfe’s conduct had been oppressive 
and tyrannical, and he thought it ought 
to have been looked upon in the same 
light by the Court of Directors. Sir 
C. Metcalfe himself, as appeared from 
one of his despatches, was in great 
alarm respecting his conduct. He 
had, however, been supported by the 
Court of Directors. The conduct of 
Sir C. Metcalfe had been really most 
extravrdinary. He pretended to have 
forgotten the instructions which he 
bad penned himself, whilst secretary 
to the Government, and was in conse- 
quence guilty of acts of tyranny and 
oppression, He was unfeeling enough 


to make the Rajah submit to him, in- 
stead of himself submitting to the Ra- 
jah. One part of his conduct the Court 


of Directors had, indeed, censured, 
but in very mild terms. One of the 
last acts of the Marquis of Hastings in 
India was to appoiut Colonel O'Bryan 
to be the first assistant to Sir C. Met- 
calfe, This gentleman operated as a 
sort of check upon Sir C.; and le there- 
tore svon got rid of him, and appointed 
another person in his place, who was a 
party to all the oppression which had 
taken place. It appeared to him the 
conduct of the Court of Directors, in 
omitting to take measures tor securing 
the means of communication between 
Native princes and the Supreme Go- 
vernment, was highly censurable. They 
ought have adopted measures to show 
to the whole world that, in future, 
these communications would uever be 
interrupted. On these grounds he had 
felt it necessary to bring the motion 
forward. He meant no disrespect to 
the Court of Directors, and he bore no 
perpen enmity to Sir C. Metcalfe; 

e spoke vnly of his conduct as a pub- 
lic officer, and that he considered very 
blameable, and deserving of severe pu- 
nishment. He had heard Sir. C.’s 
couduct defended, but never with re- 
spect to this transaction. He con- 
cluded by moving the resolution. 

Mr. Lownpves wished the gallant 
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General to inform the Court what the 
particular grievances were to which 
reference was made in the motion. 
For his part, he knew nothing of them, 

General THorRNTON advised the hon, 
Member to read the book, which was 
in the possession of every member of 
the Court. 

The CuairMAN begged that the hon. 
Proprietor would allow the motion of 
the gallant General to be put regularly 
from the chair. 

The CLERK again read the motion. 

Mr. LownpeEs observed, that the 
present motion looked like a set-off 
agaiust the Hyderabad question; it 
seemed to be a charge brought for the 
purpose of rebutting the great charge 
made a short time ago. He had al- 
ways understood that a person who 
brought forward a charge, ought to be 
prepared to substantiate it. If the 
prools of the charge were to be found 
in page 224 of the papers which had 
been alluded to, he would propose that 
those proofs might be read, in order 
that gentlemen might know what they 
were talking about. As for himself, 
he was in the clouds ; he knew nothing 
of the motion, except that it was con- 
nected with the great Hyderabad ques- 
tiou, in which was involved the fate of 
the whole of India. The hon. Mem- 
ber then proceeded to censure the ar- 
rangement which the Company had 
eutered into with respect to the 
Northern Circar, and which he said 
would not be binding on the succes- 
sors of the present Nizam. The 
Company should beware of placing 
themselves in opposition to public 
opinion in India: they existed only by 
public opinion. The freedom of the 
press was not necessary in India, be- 
cause the Natives were much happier 
under our government than they were 
before.(16) He was not surprised 
that disturbances prevailed in the West 
Indies, now that be knew the freedom 





(16) When the Natives themselves 
say so, it will be a more satisfactory 
proof of their happiness, than the asser- 
tion of Mr. Lowndes. If he sincerely 
thinks what he says, why does he not 
vote for removing the a little from 
their mouths, to allow them to declare 
their happiness? But the Company first 
gags them, and then tells the world to 
rest assured they have no cause of com- 

laint! Supposing that they are a little 

etter offnow than under their former ty- 
rants, as here asserted, is that a reason for 
denying them a free press ? Then, a for- 
tiori, how unnecessary a thing it is in 
England, which is far happier still ? 
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of the press existed there ; it was that 
which had occasioned the disturb- 
ances. (17) That which was good in 
England was hateful ia the West In- 
dies. (18) 

Sir J. DoyLe rose to order. The 
hon. Proprietor had set out by declar- 
ing that he was in the clouds; he was 
happy to find that he had at length de- 
scended on terra firma. Nobody could 
suppose that he was guing to oppose 
his voice to that of the hon. Proprie- 
tor; but he would endeavour to give 
him the information of which he had 
stated himself to be in want, unless he 
would please to teuch upon the subject 
before the Court, to which alone he 
ought to direct his attention. 

Mr. Lownpes said that he would not 
have taken the liberty of branching 
out on the subject of the liberty of the 
press, if his hon. liberty Friend (Mr. 
Hume) had not done so. He felt great 
respect for the gallant officer who had 
interrupted him; not only because he 
came from Ireland, but because he 
was inthe army. The hon. Proprietor 
then requested that the charges iu the 
motion might be read. 


(17) The West India slave-drivers 
ought to vote Mr, Lowndes a golden cup 
for making this grand discovery, which 





roves the superior intellect ot the East 


ndian advocates of despotism; and 
shows how naturally they are the allies 
of each other. ‘The East Indians are 
evidently labouring under the disease 
of Pressphobia, which makes them view 
everything with a jaundiced eye, and 
think that all the political evils in the 
world arise from free discussion ; in the 
same manner as Dr. Tytler, so well 
known in India, having adopted the 
theory, that cholera morbus was caused 
by a bad crop of Ouse rice in 1817, en- 
deavoured to prove that the instances of 
severe mortality occurring in almost 
every part of the globe, for years after, 
might be traced to the same cause. 


(18) The same sort of persons, to 
whom a free press is hateful in the West 
Indies, would hate it in England and 
every where else: namely, those who 
are conscious that their conduct will not 
bear a free examination. A free press 
is, therefure, hated iu any country exact- 
ly in proportion to the amount of abuses 
requiring to be rectified. Hence it is 
disliked by a certain party in England ; 
hateful, no doubt, to the West India 
slave-drivers; but, above all things, ud- 
horred and detested by the rulers of Bri- 
tish India! ‘These are the degrees of 
comparison which Mr. Lowndes ought 
to note down in his political grammar, 
on the evils of a free press. 


Oriental Herald, Vol, 6, 
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Whilst the Clerk was looking for 
the passage in question, 

Sir John Doy ce said that he rose, in 
compliance with the wish of the hon. 
Proprietor, to bring him back to earth 
from the clouds, among which he con- 
fessed himself to have been wandering. 
At the same time, he could not help 
remarking that, if the hon. Proprietor 
had attended at former meetings of 
the Court, he would have heard the 
whole matter, on which he had been 
speaking fully discussed, in seven or 
eight consecutive meetings. However, 
as the hou. Proprietor had not been 
present, he would endeavour to en- 
lighten him upon the subject, as brief- 
ly as the circumstances of the case 
would permit. The question itself was 
so important, and our empire in India, 
according to the different private let- 
tes lately received from that country, 
was in so precarious a condition, that 
he was certain the Court would grant 
him its indulgence, whilst he endea- 
voured to explain to the hon. Proprie- 
tor those matters which he did not at 
present seem clearly to understand, 
He was of opinion that the steps which 
Sir C. Metcalfe had taken, as well as 
those which he had not taken, were of 
such a nature as must! naturally tend, 
in their effects, to derange the system 
of the country, and ultimately to shake 
our power in the East. For the infor- 
mation of the bon. Proprietor, he would 
point out the grounds upon which the 
present motion rested ;—and what he 
(Sir John Doyle) was going to say re- 
garding Sir C, Metcalfe, would depeud 
upon Sir C, Metcalfe’s words alone. 
He had never said any thing of the 
character of Sir Charles—he had spoken 
of his conduct merely ; and in all the 
accusations he had brought against it, 
he had taken his data from Sir C, 
Metcalfe’s own words and from nothing 
else. (Hear.) He must observe that 
Rajah Chundoo Loll wrote a statement 
to the Resident’s deputy. The words 
of it (in p. 177) are as follow:—** What 
more need | write ? I am quite power- 
less. It rests with the Resident to de- 
cide the matter. If you will be so ob- 
liging as to write all this to the Sudder, 
and lend me the benefit of your assist- 
ance, it will be an excessive favour. 
I have not made the above statement 
for my own benefit ; but my sense of 
duty towards his Highness the Nizam 
has impelled me to draw it up. Pray 
make this all known to the Resident. 
Although it is not my practice to write 
against gentlemen, I am now compell- 
ed to state the fullowing circumstances 
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for your information.” The Rajah 
then proceeded to complain of Mr. 
Hislop, one of the cornets, one of the 
beardless proconsuls, sent out by Sir 
C. Metcalfe to. govern India. He said 
of him, ‘* Mr. Hislop has set aside my 
leases, and granted such further re- 
ductions as he was pleased to think 
proper, giving leases for himself, and 
also allowing them to appropriate the 
crops. After, this, what security is 
there for the payment of the public re- 
sources? Under these circumstances, 
the ryots of Kalburga, who only want 
an excuse, hold back payment of the 
revenue, even on the reduced terms of 
their last engagements. When the 
talookdars are treated in this way, and 
required te produce their accounts, it 
is easy to imagine what an opinion the 
ryots and the public will form of leases 
granted by me, and of my authority in 
the country.’’ He trusted that the Court 
would recollect that it was the minister 
of his Highness the Nizam who used 
this language. He wenton: “I will 
say-no more: the Resident is su- 
preme.’’ The epithet was most pro- 
per. Sir C. Metcalfe certainly aeted 
as if he was supreme. That, be it ob- 
served, was the letter of Rajah Chun- 
doo Loll, the minister of the Nizam, 
to the Resident’s deputy, inclosing a 
complaint against the Resident which 
ought to have been forwarded iustant- 
ly to the supreme authority in India,-— 
for such he conceived the Sudder to 
be. That it never was forwarded, or 
at least that it never reached the quar- 
ter for which it was intended, was now 
established. He had read what Chun- 
doo Lolli had said; he now wished 
them to consider what was Sir C. Met- 
calfe’s reply. In page 152, Sir C. said, 
** The most effectual, and perhaps the 
only secure mode of reforming the go- 
verument, is by the employment of 
Europeans ; but | am precluded from 
taking that course in consequence of 
my situation as minister, inasmuch as 
such a measure would be tantamount 
to taking the government out of the 
hands of the Nizam and his minister.” 
What was the very first step whicb Sir 
C. Metcalfe had taken ? Why the very 
thing he declared to be tantamount to 
taking the government out of the 
hands of the Nizam and his minister ; 
when he knew that the effect likely to 
be produced by it was, not only that 
Rajah Chundoo Loll would lose his 
place and authority, but that this loss 
would soon be followed by that of his 
head. Rajah Chundoo Loll, discover- 
ing that his letter had never been sent 
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to the Governor-General, and smarting 
not only the discredit brought upoa 
himself personally by the Resident, but 
also under the dread of being deprived 
at once of his place, his authority, and 
his life, caught hold of the first person 
on whom he supposed that he had any 
claim for support. He went to Mr, 
William Palmer, who had been twen- 
ty-two years in the service of the 
Nizam, and had quelled, at some ha- 
zard to himself, a very dangerous mu- 
tiny in the Nizam’s troops. Mr. Pal- 
mer, on these accounts, was naturally 
enough in the confidence of the Ni- 
zam’s Government. ‘To Mr. W. Palmer, 
he repeated, Rajah Chundoo Loll went, 
saying, ‘‘ I have tried the regular mode 
of conveying my complaint to the Sud- 
der through the Resident, and through 
the Resident’s deputy ; but it is all in 
vain: I cannot get communicated to 
the Sudder a statement of my real situ- 
ation, and | must therefore request of 
you, as an act of friendship, to get me 
this letter conveyed to his Excelleney.” 
Mr. W. Palmer acceded to his request, 
and the letter was received by the Go- 
vernor-General through the medium of 
that gentleman. The Governor-Gene- 
ral immediately turned round upon 
Mr. Wm. Palmer, and said, ‘* You must 
bring me no more private messages 
from the Nizam’s ministers ;’’ and, 
with the same breath, said to Rajah 
Chundoo Loll, *‘ You must send me 
no more complaints through the me- 
dium of private merchants,—you must 
make your complaints through the 
Resident; and I say this, not to dis- 
courage you from sending complaints ; 
on the contrary, I shall always be rea- 
dy to receive them through the regu- 
lar channel, when you think you have 
an occasion to make them.” That was 
proper language for the Governor-Ge- 
neral to hold upon such an occasion ; 
if he had held other language, he would 
have been unfit for the high situation 
which he filled, or rather for any situ- 
ation in the Company’s service, In the 
remarks he was now about to offer, he 
did not inteud to draw any comparisons 
between the manner in which different 
individuals performed their respective 
duties: comparisons were, in most 
cases, invidious, and, in all cases, to 
use the common proverb, odious. If he 
were inclined to draw comparisons, he 
could assure the Court they should not 
be between those who had filled, and 
those who were now filling, situations 
in India. Such comparisons would not 
be fair at the present moment, since 


the Court had been in utter darkness 
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for the last four months, as to every 
thing which had taken place in India. 
If there were any truth in private let- 
ters, the state of that country was far 
from that which Englishmen could 
wish it to be. He did not, on that 
account, pretend, at that moment, to 
impute blame against any one. On 
that point, when the despaches of the 
Local Government were known, it 
would be competent for them to form 
a judgment; but at present, when 
every thing was dark and uncertain, 
nothing could be more uncandid and 
unfair. He repeated, that if there were 
any truth in the private letters from 
India—and out of the many letters 
which he had seen, there was not one 
which could lead him to a different 
conclusion—our affairs in that country 
were in a very ticklish, if not in a very 
dangerous state. So far as he could 
understand, there was a very wide dif- 
ference between the accounts drawn 
up for Parliament, of the revenue of 
the Company in India, in 1813 and 
1814, when the Marquis of Hastings 
commenced his career as Governor- 
General, and the accounts of its reve- 
nue in 1823 and 1824, when he closed 
it. He was informed, that at the lat- 
ter period, there was an increase of 
6,000,000/. or 7,000,000/. sterling. He 
believed that no such excess of revenue 
existed at the present moment: for if 
it were true that the Company was 
spending 10,000/, a-day in prosecuting 
this Burmese war, the funds, which 
the noble Marquis had left behind him 
in the treasury must by this time be 
reduced to “a beggarly account of 
empty boxes.” He contended, that it 
was not merely on account of the want 
of attention it exhibited towards states 
in alliance with us, that this suppres- 
sion of information was dangerous— 
that, he admitted, was bad enough ; 
but it was rendered doubly dangerous, 
on account of the Resident's serving in 
a foreign country, of which the man- 
ners, customs, and prejudices were 
very different from our own. Let 
them consider the consequences to 
which this suppression of information 
naturally led. If the Resident had 

wer to withhold it in one instance, 

e had power to withhold it in all. 
Supposing—what he admitted was not 
likely to happen in the case of Sir C. 
Metealfe, or in the case of any other 
Resident now in office—supposing, he 
said, that an act of high treason against 
the East Iudia Company should come to 
the knowledge of the Resident or the 
Resident’s deputy ; supposing that the 
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Resideut should be a person of but lit- 
tle experience —as, for instance, a 
young subaltern officer, who, from his 
very years, could not have much ex- 
perience—supposing that the Resident 
should, in the exercise of his discretion, 
think it not worth while to communi- 
cate to the Governor-General the act 
of high treason of which he had been 
informed, in what situation would the 
Governor-General, the Court of Di- 
rectors, and the Company at large be 
placed? The Governor-General was 
the individual to whom the Court of 
Directors aud the Company at large 
looked for responsibility ; yet, with 
what countenance could either of 
them pretend to censure his measures, 
if, from want of the necessary infor- 
mation, a rebellion was raging in their 
dominions, which might have been 
avoided, if the requisite information 
had been forwarded to him in season ? 
With regard to the anxiety of the Go- 
vernor-General to receive informaticn, 
he would merely say one word :—no 
man was fit to govern a country, or to 
command an army, who was not rea- 
dy, he would not merely say to receive, 
but to elicit information, by every 
means in his power, on apy subject 
conducive to the interest of bis coun- 
try. If that position were controverted, 
he would sit down immediately and 
give up the whole point in dispute ; 
but he Haas that it could not be con- 
troverted, and he therefore should uot 
add another word on that part of the 
question before the Court. With what 
practical effects the gallant General 
who originated the debate, intended to 
follow up his motion, he did not pre- 
tend to know; but he trusted that the 
Court of Directors would immediately 
issue such orders, not only to the Re- 
sidents now in office, but also to those 
who succeeded them, as would pre- 
clude the necessity ofany further mea- 
sure. There was little responsibility 
on the Resideats ; but there was a 
great and awful responsibility on the 
Governor-General: it would therefore 
be right for the Court to say at once, 
as distinctly as words could say it, that 
in no case, upon no pretext whatever, 
should information be withheld from 
the Governor-General. He thought 
that what had already passed would 
have its due weight in every quarter. 
He was sure that the Court of Directors 
wished to do their best for the Company 
at large. They might be fallible, like 
other men ; but their intentions were 
always directed, he was quite sure, to 
the benefit of the Company. He there- 
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fore trusted that they would forthwith 
issue such orders as would in future 
preclude the possibility of any infor- 
mation being withheld from the Go- 
vernor-General. The Resident was 
not the person who ought to pass 
judgment upon the information com- 
municated to him ; it might be trifling 
in his estimation, and yet, when con- 
nected with other circumstances, 
known from other quarters to the 
Governor-General, might be of the 
utmost interest to the well-being of the 
state. As he had had no specific object 
in view, when he rose upon this ques- 
tion, he should be acting ill, if he pre- 
sumed to trespass longer on the time 
of the Court. He thanked them for 
the attention with which they had lis- 
tened to him, and assured them that it 
was only to satisfy the hon. Proprietor 
who had preceded him that he had 
ventured to trespass upon their atten- 
tion so long. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. WEEDING desired to address to 
the Court a few observations on the 
extraordinary proposition before them ; 
in doing which he should be able to 
show, that the imputation it attempted 
to fix upon Sir Charles Metcalfe was 
entirely without foundation, while the 
declaratory regulation it called for, 
from the Court of Directors, was per- 
fectly unnecessary. He agreed entirely 
with the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken, (Sir John Doyle,) that it was 

roper to give the utmost facility and 
Frecforh to the trausmission™of com- 
plaints from those who were in any 
way connected with the British Go- 
vernment, and felt aggrieved, to the 
supreme authorities in India. To this, 
as a general principle, he fully assent- 
ed. As it was already acted upon, 
however, by the Governments in India, 
and enjoined by the authorities at 
home, to call upon the Court of Direc- 
tors to issue a declaration on the sub- 
ject was childish, az well as unneces- 
sary. (19.) He should have been glad 
if the hon. and gallant officer, Sir John 
Doyle, when he promised to commu- 
nicate the requisite information to the 
hon. Proprietor behind him, had, in- 
stead of stating only one part of the 
subject, gone on, as in justice he ought 





(19) Is it not still more ‘ childish” to 
allow their servants to trample upon 
their orders with impunity? ‘That such 
is the case, in respect to this order, every 
day furnishes more evidence ; the Com- 
pany’s servants having manifestly as lit- 
tle affection for this species of ‘* perni- 
cious publicity” as for that of the press. 
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to have done, to state the other part of 
it also. The hon. and gallant officer 
would then have proved to the hon, 
Proprietor, as had been before proved 
to the Court of Proprietors, that the 
charge which had been brought against 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, 'for withholding 
information, was entirely groundless. 
He (Mr. Weeding) should endeavour 
to supply the omission, and for that 
purpose would trouble the Court with 
a short history of the transaction. In 
August 1822, the Governor-General 
received a representation from the 
minister of the Nizam, Rajah Chun- 
doo Loll, conveyed privately through 
the hands of Mr. Wm. Palmer of Hy- 
derabad, complaining that the Resi- 
dent had withdrawn his confidence 
from him, and that, in consequence, 
his enemies at the Nizam’s Court were 
laying schemes for and plotting his 
destruction. He complained also that 
he had received no answer to two com- 
munications, which he had previously 
addressed to the first-assistant of the 
Resident, Lieut. Barnett, and copies of 
which he then enclosed, for the peru- 
sal of the Governor-General. It was 
not the least curious circumstance of 
this transaction, that although the let- 
ter to the Governor-General was duly 
signed by the minister, Chundoo Loll, 
the papers which he had sent to Lieut. 
Barnet were without date, seal, or sig- 
nature ; (20) which would seem to in- 
fer, that if the writer were not in doubt 
of the truth of his own statements, he 
did not attach much importance to 
them. At the conclusion of one of the 
papers, the minister requested, as the 
last speaker, Sir John Doyle, had stat- 
ed, that Lieut. Barnett ** would be so 
obliging as to write all this to the Sud- 
der.”’ Now, without staying to inquire 
whether the Sudder meant the presi- 
dency, the seat of the supreme Goveru- 
ment—or the residency, the seat of the 
local Government—of which an atten- 
tive perusal of the context would natu- 
rally excite a doubt, more particularly 
as the Resident was then absent, and 
the letters were addressed to his assist- 
ant, (21) he (Mr. Weeding) would 


(20) This, if correct, is of no manner 
of importance now, as they were ac- 
knowledged at the time to be authentic 
both by Mr. Barnett and the Resident ; 
consequently, this affords no excuse now 
for their not being attended to punctuai- 
ly, and forwarded to Government as re- 
quested by the minister. 

(21) This special pleading about the 
meaning of the word * Sudder,” shows 
the weakness of Mr. Weeding’s cause, 
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proceed to inquire into the nature of 
the communications. They included 
two specific objects : one was, a com- 
plaint of the interference of British 
agents in the adjustment and collec- 
tion of the revenue ; the other was, a 
a ere from the minister for a 
oan of thirty-five lacs of rupees, for 
which he offered, as security, the pes- 
chush or tribute of the Northern Cir- 
cars. It appeared from the papers 
that, on the 4th of June 1822, Lieut. 
Barnett made known to the Resident, 
by letter, the substance of the minis- 
ter’s communications; and on the 5th 
of June, the Resident directed an an- 
swer to the several points to which 
they referred; and he desired his assist- 
ant to confer with the minister, and 
discuss the contents of his note in the 
spirit of his (the Resident’s) observa- 
tions. On the 22d of June, the assist- 
ant wrote again to the Resident, that 
he had complied with his instructions, 
and the result of his conference with 
the minister was, that he was con- 
vinced by the reasons set before him, 
and satisfied of the necessity of the 
measures adopted for the relief of the 
country. (22) He (Mr.Weeding) would 
not detain the Court while he searched 
for the letter of Lieut. Barnett on this 
subject ; it would be found among the 
papers ; its date was the 22d of June 
1822, and the minister’s satisfaction 
was declared in the last paragraph of 
it. Now, he would ask the Court what 
they thought of Chundoo Loll’s com- 
plaint to the Governor-General, that 


When was the Residency called the 
*¢ Sudder,” or ‘‘ the seat of the local go- 
vernment”’ ? And if it had, for what pur- 
forward the papers there when the 
ssident was absent? But, in fact, was 
not Mr. Barnett then at the Residency, 
and acting for the Resident? conse 
quently, Chundvo Lolli is made to ask 
him to write these things to himself! 
Or, if the Memorial was addressed to 
the Resident, and contained a request 
that it might be communicated to the 
Sudder, did this mean that Sir C. Met- 
calfe was to communicate it to himself ? 
(22) ‘That is, finding that the Resident 
was opposed to all his views, and had 
directed his assistant to argue against 
them, the minister was compelled for the 
time to acquiesce ; but was that a rea- 
son for depriving him of his right to the 
judgment of the Supreme Government, 
or for keeping it in ignorance of these 
complaints and discussions? How can 
Mr. Weeding then assert, that the 
charge of suppressing complaints brought 
against Sir Charles Metcalfe is altoge-~ 
ther groundless ? 
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he had received no answer from the 
Resident to those letters? (23) They 
would reply, probably, in the words of 
the Marquis of Hastings himself, after 
all tle papers had been submitted to 
him, in his letter of the 13th of Novem- 
ber 1622, ‘‘ that they could not but 
impress the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil with a very unfavourable opinion of 
the minister's regard for truth and fair 
dealing.’ (24) The disingenuousness 
of the minister was strongly exposed 
by the Governor-General in the said 
letter ; aud to an opinion coming from 
such a quarter, so deliberately express~- 
ed, the gentlemen opposite, he con- 
ceived, would hardly object. He would 
now ask the Mover of the proposition 
before the Court, what became of his 
assertion, that the Resident had ne- 
glected to transmit a complaint to the 
Governor-General ? The complaint 
was addressed, not to the Supreme 
Government, but to the assistant of 
the Resident. (25) In a conference 
between the assistant and the minister, 
the latter declared himself satisfied ; 
that he was convinced by his argu- 
ments of the necessity of the existing 
state of things.(26.) The complaint, 
therefore, was at an end ;’the Resident 
surely could not be blamed for think- 
ing it so.(27) Suppose the General 





(23) Does not this prove that he was 
not satisfied, but merely silenced by the 
replies sent through Lieut. Barnett? 
They were replies, but, perhaps, in his 
estimation, not answers, 

(24) The Governor-General might 
have expressed a very different opinion 
if he had fully apprehended the minis-- 
ter’s mening, e certainly =, say, 
with truth, that his grievances had not 
been redressed ; which is, in all proba- 
bility the real purport of his statement, 
misunderstood or disfigured by mis- 
translation. 

(25) But with a request that it might 
be communicated to the ‘* Sudder,”’ a 
particular which Mr. Weeding chooses 
now to suppress. And it is not pretended 
but this was the regular and ouly proper 
mode of addressing the Supreme Go- 
vernment. 

(26) Did he declare the facts stated in 
his memorial to be false, or that he 
wished it to be withdrawn? ‘This would 
be something to.the purpose, and might 
be some excuse fer the Resident in con- 
cealing what had taken place from the 
Governor-General. 

(27) If the Resident is not to be blam- 
ed for thinking, or pretending to think, 
that he has a right to suppress all com- 
plaints in this manner, by cajolingand in- 
timidating the sufferers with the weight 
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himself’ who had made this motion in 
charge of a brigade, and an officer 
under him, or some person subject to 
his control, had complained of the con- 
duct of any of his officers, and of the 
orders which he had issued; and sup- 
pose this had been the first intimation 
of any feeling of grievance or com- 
plaint which had come to the Gene- 
ral’s knowledge,—would he not natu- 
rally seek an interview with the com- 
plaining party? And if, in the confer- 
ence with him, he admitted his com- 
plaint to be groundless, would the 
General deem it indispensable to for- 
ward the statement of such an officer 
to his superiors? Or, wonld he not 
deem it most unjustifiable to be ac- 
cused of concealment and ueglect of 
duty for not doing so? -On what 
ground, then, did the hon. Gentleman 
charge Sir Charles Metcalfe with im- 
preree conduct on this vecasion? Did 
he mean to say, that he ought to Lave 
forwarded the proposition for a loan 
of thirty-five lacs of rupees? Such a 
charge would be equally untenable.— 
Sir Charles Metcalfe had himself, the 
year before, submitted a proposition 
to the Supreme Government for raising 
a loan for the use of the Nizam, on 
the same principle,—that of taking 
the tribute of jthe Northern Circars as 
security for its repayment. The letter 
recommending it was dated the ith of 
April 1821, aud was dictated in the 
spirit of the kingest consideration for 
the interests of Messrs. Wm. Palmer 
and Co. (for which they made him 
afterwards so unworthy a return), (28) 
whose debt it »sed not merely to 
liquidate, but to give them an indem- 
nity for the discontinuance of their 
loan, and the loss of the large interest 
they were deriving from it. It was 
directed, also, with a view to the full 
relief—which it would have accom- 
plished—of the Nizam’s difficulties, 
while it prompted the Govern- 
ment to a liberal and statesman-like 
conduct, without the ‘ae risk to its 
pecuniary interests. ut what said 
- the Governor-General in Council ?— 
Mr. Adam approved of it; Mr. Fen- 





of his authority, then the Company 
had better at once send out a patent, 
creating Sir Charles Metcalfe independ- 
ent governor of thestate of H bad. 
There is no limit to the absurd notions 
of India House legislators. 

(28) Yes! they were guilty of making 
the gricvances of the Natives of India 
known to those who ought to redress 
them—an unpardonable crime in the eyes 
of Sir C. Metcalfe and his friends, 
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dall also supported it; but improved 
upon the recommendation, by advis- 
ing that, instead of taking the pesh- 
cush as security, it should be bought 
altogether. A crore of rupees was 
about fourteen years’ purchase of seven 
lacs—a food oe of a good ground 
rent. e Marquis of Hastings, how- 
ever, disapproved of the plan, and it 
was rejected. The Bengal Govern- 
meat had since found it necessary to 
adopt the principle, without carrying 
it to the same extent. Now, would 
the hon. General say, that it would 
have been becoming in the Resident 
to trouble his superiors with a prope- 
sition which they had already delibe- 
rately refused? (29) If he bad done 
so, so prone did the hon, General ap- 
pear, so gratuitously inclined to dis- 
cover a fault in this meritorious ser- 
vant of the Company, that he (Mr. 
Weeding) imagined he would have 
been as ready to accuse him then of 
contumacy, as he was now of neglect, 
where none existed, (30) After all, if 
the author of the proposition before 
the Court were capable of proving any 
part of his case against the Resident, 
where would be the use of his motion ? 
(31) There might be some sense in 
moving a vote of censure against the 
offending party ; but to call upon the 
Court of Directors to make a regula- 
tion, which was already made—to 
transmit it to their Indian Govern- 
ments, where it had been already 





(29) Why not? since the was 
now the minister's, not his; besides 
it was fit the Government should 


know 
that the minister stood, at that moment, 
in need of the ~ lacs of i 


a little, and ask 
of the other half of 


need of letting the Supreme Government 
know somewhat of the wonderful ex- 
ploits of Cornet Hislop, in re-modelling 
the internal government of the coun- 
try? Perhaps Sir Charles meant to de- 
fer sending a history of this till the revo- 
lution was completed, 








lling 
-oun- 
o de- 
revo- 
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transmitted—to enjoin the observance 
of it, where it was already in full 
operation and effect,—this appeared 
to him (Mr. Weeding) to be perfectly 
childish and unnecessary. (32) If this 
motion succeeded, he should next ex- 
pect some gentleman to recommend 
the Catechism or Ten Commandments 
to be sent to India, as if the Company’s 
servants there had received no educa- 
tion nor instructions, and were insen- 
sible to the obligations of a common 
duty. He trusted the Court would 
reject the proposition of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Sir JouN DoyLe was surprised that 
a gentleman, who in general argued so 
well, should have risen to continue a 
discussion on the propriety of with- 
holding information from the Supreme 
Goverument—a practice which, he 
was sure, the Court of Directors would 
never sanction with their approbation. 
All that he wished to obtain by the 
present motion was a proof, that what 
was done in India against the regula- 
tions of the Company, without the 
knowledge of the Directors, would 
not be sanctioned by them iu England, 
when it came within their knowledge. 
As the hon. Proprietor had thought fit 
to ask him what he would do under 
certain circumstances, if he were in 
the command of a regiment, he would 


venture to offer to the hon. Proprietor 





(32) The subject before the Court 
proves that the law was not in full ope- 
ration and effect ; but, on the contrary, 
shamefully evaded and trampled upon. 
This being the case, is it not “ childish” 
of Mr. Weeding thus continually to beg 
the whole question? As to its being 
*< unnecessary,” does not the legislature 
often make declaratory laws only to give 
what has been al enacted full ef- 
fect? And he is also contradicted by the 
Chairman himself, who declares that 
few seasons occur in which the Court 
do not find it necessary to repeat this 
rule, and impress it more strougly upon 
their servants abroad. Yet Mr. Weeding 
flippantly tells them, that “ to enjoin 
the observance of it, where it is already 
in fall operation, is childish and unne- 
cessury.” The person who says this 
would, indeed, require to be sent back 
to his catechism, in which he might, 
perhaps, learn a little common sense and 
m . Moreover, Lord Amherst and 
his colleagues would have been no worse 
if some modern Nathan had read the 
Sixth Commandment to them in the 
morning of the second of last November: 
** THOU SHALT NOT KILL! It is writ- 
ten, Whosoever sheddeth man’s blvod, 
by man his blood shall be shed!” 


the fruits of his military experience : 
The commanding officer of a regiment, 
when he received a complaint against 
his own conduct from an inferior offi- 
cer, was bound to communicate it 
forthwith to the Commander-in-Chief ; 
he had no discretion to exercise—send 
it he must; yes, he would lose his 
commission if he did not send to the 
Commander-in-Chief the most virulent 
complaint that malice could draw up 
against him. So much for that point; 
now for the next. They were told that 
Sir C. Metcalfe stated that Rajah 
Chundoo Loll was satisfied as to the 
groundlessness of his complaint. True 
it was that Sir C. Metcalfe did make 
such a statement; still, though such 
was the case, he (Sir J. Doyle) should 
have preferred a letter of Rajah Chun - 
doo Loll, giving that assurance, on 
the precise fact of which he complain; 
ed, to a thousand assertions of Sir C. 
Metealfe. If a Resident, strong and 
powerful like Sir C., Metcalfe, should 
seud to the minister of a native poten- 
tate, declaring, ‘* You have said so and 
so regarding me; you must unsay, and 
that speedily, all you have formerly 
said,” he was afraid that the minister 
of such a prince would not have the 
firmness to resist such a demand, com- 
ing from such a quarter; and there- 
fore it was that he had first read to the 
Court the letter of Rajah Chundoo 
Loll, and had afterwards followed it 
up by reading the letter of Sir C. Met- 
calfe. He had gone to the original 
documents for the observations he had 
made, and had not taken them on 
credit, after they had been distorted by 
passing through three or four different 
channels. Having answered these 

ints in the hon. Gentleman’s speech, 

e should sit down, but not without 
requesting the hon. and gallant Gene- 
ral a second time to withdraw the 
motion he bad submitted to the Court. 

Mr. Lownpes rose, amidst deafen- 
ing cries of “* Spoke, spoke!” As far 
as we understood what he said, it was 
to this effect: that he meant to move 
for the production of the original 
agreement between the firm of Palmer 
and Co. and the agent of the Native 
ower, the Nizam and his Government. 
The outcry shortly became so loud, 
that even Mr. Lowndes was obliged to 
resume his seat. 

Mr. Hume expressed his surprise 
at the speech which had just been 
made by the hon. Proprietor on the 
other side of the Court,—a speech 
inconsistent with all the rules of the 
Company’s service. The parity of 
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reasoning, which the hon. Proprietor 


had endeavoured to make out between . 


the conduct of a Resident in India and 
that of a colonel of a regiment in Eng- 
land, receiving groundless complaints 
against themselves, and neglecting to 
forward them to their respective supe- 
riors, had utterly and entirely failed, 
and had not, as his hon. Friend had 
shown, the slightest application to the 
present case. The danger arising from 
such observations as those in which 
the hon. Proprietor had indulged, was 
much greater than the Court might at 
first anticipate. If one priociple with 
regard to the government of India 
ought to be held more sacred than an- 
other, it was this: that all complaints 
against their governors, coming from 
the governed, who lived at a distance 
from the source of redress in England, 
should find an easy and immediate 
access to those who had the power of 
relieving and removing them. (Hear.) 
He said that certain ducuments had 
been laid before the Court of Proprie- 
tors, purporting to be all the documents 
whieh had passed between the Resident 
at Hyderabad and the Nizam’s Go- 
vernment respecting a certain trans- 
action: it now turned out that the do- 
cuments laid before the Court were 
not all the documents which had pass- 
ed; that they were garbled documents, 
and garbled for some purpose, which, 
though not avowed, was clearly per- 
ceptible. If these facts were true, the 
present motion involved a principle of 
no slight importance to the Company, 
and which was shortly this :—*‘* Was 
the Court of Proprietors to be supplied 
with partial or general information, 
on any subject into which it was desir- 
ous of making inquiry?” His gallant 
Friend near him contended that gene- 
ral information ought to be furnished 
to the Court ; the hon. Proprietor oppo- 
site maintained that it ought to be con- 
tent with partial iuformation, and such 
as their Residents should think it ex- 
pedieut to disclose. ‘The hon. Proprie- 
tor had said, that the charge which 
had been made against Sir C. Metcalfe, 
for withholding some information about 
a loan, was a matter regarding which 
it was not necessary to trouble the 
Governor-General, A loan, in the 
estimation of the hon. Proprietor, was 
a matter of no consequence. Formerly 
he had treated it as a matter of most 
serious importance, not to be under- 
taken without grave consideration, or 
some great and pressing emergency ; 
now he passed it by as a matter not 
worth notice, He left the hon, Pro- 
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prietor to reconcile, if he could, his 
present with his past declarations ; and 
should proceed to do that which he had 
hitherto had no opportunity of doivg, 
namely, to state his opinion of Sir C. 
Metcalfe’s conduct with regard to the 
transactions at Hyderabad. He had 
no hesitation in saying, that the con- 
duct of Sir C. Metcalfe was more ex- 
traordinary than that of any public 
man which had ever fallen under his 
observation. It was so inconsistent 
and contradictory, as to prove to 
demonstration, that he could have no 
honest object in view; his sentiments 
changed, as the objects which he pur- 
sued changed; and the declarations 
which he had made of his different 
sentiments, at different times, now 
stood before the public as evidence to 
impugn the rectitude and honesty of 
his motives. He only regretted that 
Sir C. Metcalfe was not present, to hear 
the charges he had to produce against 
him; if Sir C. Metcalfe had been pre- 
sent, he would have stated more fully 
the different reasons that he had for 
declaring that Sir C. Metcalfe was 
utterly unworthy the situation which 
he now had the honour to fill. He 
trusted that the Court of Proprietors 
would not sanction Sir C. Metcalfe’s 
system of withholding the complaints 
which he, in his official situation, was 
called upon to forward to the Supreme 
Government. In his opinion, a sub- 
sequent avowal from Rajah Chundoo 
Loll, that his former complaint was 
without foundation, amounted to no 
defence of Sir C. Metcalfe, In the 
interim between his first and last 
declaration, a thousand events might 
have occurred, so full of danger and 
disaster, that it would have been im- 
possible to calculate the evil which the 
suppression of that complaint might 
have produced to our empire in India. 
He had before called the attention of 
the Court to the manner in which 
their servants in India had withheld 
from them important public docu- 
ments: four years ago, he had brought 
this very subject under its considera- 
tion. Some time previously, certain 
transactions had taken place in India, 
which had produced cousiderable dis- 
content. Memorials had been sent to 
the local Government, from those who 
either were oppressed or conceived 
themselves to be so. He alluded to 
the case of several officers, who, after 
a long service, found themselves sud- 
denly superseded by a new system of 
promotion being adopted in their army 
in India, Three years after this pro- 
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motion had taken place, several officers 
who had come home from India to 
obtain redress, found, upon inquiry at 
the East India House, that the memo- 
rials which they bad drawn up had 
never been transmitted to, or received 
by, the Court of Directors. On that 
occasion, when the subject was regu- 
larly brought before the Court of Pro- 
prietors, justice was done to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Keble and one or two 
other officers, by giving them the 
rank to which their long services enti- 
tled them, Other officers afterwards 
applied to the Court for redress: but 
whether justice was done to them or 
not, he was not able to recollect. He 
did not recollect who filled the chair at 
that time; but he well recollected the 
clear and strong expressions which 
their present chairman had then used. 
He told them, upon that discussion, 
that ‘* sound policy and strict justice 
equally required that a free, easy, and 
quick channel should be open to all 
complainants, in order that they might 
obtain, as soon as possible, a remedy 
for any grievances of which they had 
reason to complain.” He (Mr. Hume) 
was perfectly convinced of the truth of 
that position, and had therefore endea- 
voured to illustrate it as fully as he 
could, He had pointed out the lament- 
able consequences which had emanat- 
ed from the suppression of the com- 
plaints which had been made by the 
people in Madras and its vicinity. He 

ad likewise pointed out the conse- 
quences. which bad ensued from the 
same misconduct on the pagt of the 
local authorities in the province of 
Cuttack, where a rebellion raged for 
arate of three years, owing to the 
obstructions thrown in the way of all 
complainants. The individual who 
had created those obstructions was 
dismissed, as soon as they were disco- 
vered by the supreme Guvernment. 
He was sent home. On his arrival in 
this country, he petitioned the Court 
for redress; but he did not obtain it, 
because, in point of fact, he did not 
deserve it. ‘The mere dismissal of that 
functionary was not, in his opinion, a 
sufficient ‘punishment for the offeuce 
he had committed, in obstructing the 
channels of complaint. He was sorry 
to say, that the orders of the Court of 
Directors were better calculated to 
obstruct than to open the doors to 
complaint. In proof of it, he referred 
to the order of the Court, which was 
sent in the year 1606 to Calcutta, pro- 
hibiting all meetings of the inhabitants 
without Jeave of the Governor-General, 
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on any subject in which their interests 
were materially concerned. By that 
order, he repeated the assertion, the 
inhabitants of Calcutta were forbidden 
to assemble to consider of any com- 
plaints which they might have to urge 
against the Government, without first 
obtaining the leave of that very Go- 
vernment against which the complaint 
was to be presented: The annuncia~- 
tion of such an order conveyed to the 
minds of the inhabitants of Calcutta 
this idea: that unless they met for the 
purposes of adulation—unless they 
assembled to record their approbation 
of the measures adopted by the Go- 
vernor-General and his Council, it 
was not intended that they should 
meet at all; the order was, therefore, 
considered by them as a measure sub- 
tilely devised for the purpose of stifling 
any attempts they might be inclined 
to make in order to obtain a redress of 
grievances, Coupling this order, and 
the effect it had produced, with the 
mauner in which complaints might be 
withheld from the supreme Govern- 
meut, he must say, that he considered 
the present motion to be one of most 
serious importance to the welfare of 
lndia. He conceived that if the Court 
of Directors had condescended to take 
the advice which he had formerly ven- 
tured to give them, and had declared 
that every individual neglecting to 
send home requisite information, 
should, by that very ueglect, be ren- 
dered incapable of serving the Com- 
pany, and should be ipso facto removed 
from his office, they would have had 
no occasion to discuss a matter like 
that which at present engaged their 
attention. The utmost facility ought, 
in his opinion, to be given to the re- 
ception of the complaints of those 
whom we governed. He knew that 
some backwardness had formerly ex- 
isted to receive them, and that back- 
wardness he wished to remove. He 
would not give to any Resident or 
Deputy-Resident the power of with- 
holding from the Governor-General a 
single complaint which came to his 
hands in the discharge of bis official 
duty. It was true that the complaint 
might be frivolous, groundless, and 
unfounded ; but it should be sufficient 
that a party declared himself injured, 
to entitle it to be sent to the Governor- 
General. The Court would not «be 
doing justice to the thousands who 
were subjected to its sway, if it did 
not throw all doors of justice wide 
open to all claimauts. (Hem.) If it 
sanctioned the propositions laid down 
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by the hon. Proprietor on the other 
side of the Court, it would put an end to 
all means of correcting misgovern ment, 
and of checking misrule. If the hon. 
Proprietor were to express the same 
opinionsas a Director, which he had just 
now expressed as a Proprietor, he would 
express Opinions which no Director 
hitherto had ever ventured to assert. 
They bad been told that the govern- 
ment which the Company exercised in 
India was a system of despotism. For 
the sake of argument, he would say, be 
it so. Now, of all despotisms of which 
he had ever heard or read, none was so 
absolute as a military governmeut; 
yct, in a military government, as they 
ad heard from his hon. and gallant 
friend near him, every subaltern offi- 
cer—nay, more, every private soldier, 
could compel his commanding-officer 
to transmit to the commander-in-chief 
any complaint which he had to urge 
against him. If, then, their Govern- 
ment in India were thedespotism which 
it had been asserted to be, still he 
woukd advise them to give to every soul 
who lived in it under their sway, that 
right which belonged to the meanest 
soldier in the army,—tlat of transmit- 
ting an account of their grievances to 
those who were supreme over them. 
He did not know whether the senti- 
ments he had expressed would be sup- 
ported by the Court; but he knew 
that the motion of the gallant Officer 
near him was rendered advisable by 
the course of recent events, and that, 
if it were carried, it would prevent the 
repetition of similar occurrences. At 
the same time he would admit, that it 
might be expedient not to it at 
the present moment ; it might be sup- 
posed that it was meant as a charge of 
neglect against the executive Governu- 
ment. (Hear.) Still, before he would 
advise the gallant Officer to withdraw 
it, he must hear whether the Court of 
Directors were inclined to rectify such 
abuses in future. If they were so in- 
clined, and would declare themselves 
to be so, the object of his gallant 
friend’s motion would be answered 
without pressing it further; for the 
discussion of that day would teach all 
their Residents in India not to exercise 
such a discretion, with regard to the 
communication of complaints to the 
Government, as bad recently been ex- 
ercised by Sir C. Metcalfe. 

Mr. WeepinG rose to explain. He 
hoped that no person, except the hon. 
Gentieman who had just sat down, 
had misunderstood the observations 
which he had submitted to their notice. 
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The hon, Gentleman had pos words 
into his mouth which he had never 
uttered, and had then amused himself 
by commenting upon them, Whatever 
might be the imperfection of the hon. 
Gentleman’s memory, he trusted the 
Court would recollect that, in the out- 
set of his argutment, he had admitted, 
in the fullest manner, the propriety of 
giving the utmost facility to those who 

It aggrieved, in the transmission of 
their complaints to the Supreme Go- 
vernment.(33) His reasoning ouly 
went to show, that Sir Charles Met- 
calfe had been uo impedimeut to so 
useful a practice, and that the motion 
before the Court was totally uncalled 
for.(34) 

The CHAIRMAN would suggest to the 
gallant General the expediency of with- 
drawing the motiou which he had pro- 
posed, assuring him that it was an in- 
variable rule that the subordinate au- 
thorites in India should communicate 
to the superior ail the information 
which came to their kuowledge. This 
rule, of course, applied also to the regu- 
Jar transmission of all official docu- 
ments, and few seasons occurred in 
which the Court of Directors did not 
take occasion to impress upon their 
servants in India the necessity of at- 
tending toit ; andthe Court themselves 
were in the habit of calling for any 
explanation which they thought requi- 
site to the most complete elucidation of 
the papers they received. He trusted 
that the motion would be withdrawn ; 
he should be truly sorry if it were per- 
sisted in, because he thought that the 
pressing it at the present moment 
would behighlyinconvenieat. Honour- 
able Proprietors ought to recollect, that 
the Court of Directors could not always 
send out te India such despatches as 
they might themselves wish. There 
was a controlling power provided by 
the legislature, to which they could not 
but submit their own opinions. Uuder 

ese cir t » he should be sorry 








(33) Yes; he admitted this principle 
in the abstract, but frittered it away to 
nothing when he began to apply himself 
to the case of Sir Charles Metcalfe. If 
he is so inconsistent as to belie his pro- 
fessions by his practice, are others to be 
blamed for misunderstanding him? Or, 
rather tyr gece him aright by his 
practice, and giving his professions only 
that weight they deserve. 

(34) He modestly takes this credit to 
himself ; although, in-sooth, he showed 


‘neither the one nor the other; uvless 


the repetition of the word ‘ childish,” 
&c, be taken for profound reasoning. 
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to resist the motion of the gallant 
General ; but should be much better 
pleased if he would censent to with- 
draw it. ( Hear.) 

Mr, Trant conceived, that if this 
motion were to be withdrawn, it must 
be by the consent of the Court. After 
the grounds of accusation which had 
heen laid against Sir C. Metcalfe by 
the hon. and gallant Officer opposite, 
justice would not be done to Sir C. 
Metcalfe unless a few words were heard 
in his defence. His hon. friend near 
bim had alluded to particular parts of 
the Hyderabad Papers, as exculpating 
the conduct of Sir C. Metcalfe, but had 
not been able to put his finger upon 
them immediately, in consequence of 
his not having expected such a dis- 
cussion as that iv which they had just 
been engaged. He would, therefore, 
with permission of the Court, read 
those passages to which his hon. friend 
had only alluded. Por the bencfit of 
those who were not present at the late 
discussions on the Hyderabad Papers, 
it would be necessary for him to pre- 
mise a few werds, in order that they 
might know who the Rajah Chundoo 
Loll was. He was stated to be the minis- 
ter of his highness the Nizam 

Mr. TwininG rose to order, After 
the intimation which the Proprietors 
had received, that the withdrawal of 
the present motion would not be un- 
acceptable to the Court of Directors, 
and after the silent annunciation of the 
gallant General, that he had no objec- 
tion te accede to the course which the 
Chairman had suggested, he begged 
to submit, with all due respect to the 
hon, Proprietor, whether it would not 
be most advisable to abstain from such 
a discussion as that into which he ap- 

desirous of entering. (Hear, 
hear.) 
ir Joun Doyie merely rose to say 
one word, He trusted that after what 
had fallen from the Chairman, the 
good sense of the gallant Officer would 
see the propriety of withdrawing the 
present motion. 

General THornTon said, that he was 
much dispesed, in consequence of the 
recommendation of the Chairman, 
seconded as it was by that of the gal- 
lant Officer near him, to accede to the 
wishes of the Court of Directors, and 
tw withdraw his present motion. 

Mr. Lownpss rose again, amid cries 
of “Spoke!” As the character of one 
of their servants had been attacked, he 
thought that the Court ought to hear 
it defended. In common fairness, when 
an attack was made, the party attacked, 
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or his friends, if he were absent, should 
be allowed to enter into his defence. 
(Cries of Spoke, spoke !) 

Me. 5, Dixon rose to order. 

Mr. TRANT said, that he would sub- 
mit to the Chairman. 

{Great clamour, amid which] 

The Depury CHAIRMAN rose, and 
said, that nothing had given him 
greater pleasure than the words which 
had just fallen from the hon, Prouprie- 
tor ; namely, that he would submit to 
the Chairman. (4 laugh.) He hoped 
that the hon. Member who had brought 
forward this motion, would indulge in 
the same feeling of submission to the 
Chair, and that be would permit him 
tu say, that the Court of Directors were 
most anxious to establish a system of 
complete information, as to every thing 
which related to the concerns of the 
Company abroad. Ou every occasion, 
when any deficiency of information 
was evident in the despatches received 
from India, they poimted out the de- 
ficiency to the local Government, and 
enjoined them to use every exertion 
to supply the defect, and to avoid a 
repetition of it in future. There was 
no objection, behind the bar, he as- 
sured the Court, to the motion of the 
gallant General, except that, as the 
constitution of the country had given 
tothe Directors the powerot originating 
all despatches for the governance of 
their domimtons in India, and to the 
Board of Control the power of ap- 
proving or disapproving them, it would 
occasion great difficulty and ineonve- 
nience if the opinions of individual 
Proprietors should be laid down as the 
standing rules and orders of the Com- 

y- Ifthe gallant General withdrew 
is motion, the present Court would, 
he was sure, separate satisfied that the 
Court of Directors would, for their 
own sakes, take care that the object 
of it was fully accomplished ; for there 
was no point on which they were more 
anxious, than to receive the fullest in- 
formation of every thing which took 
place iu India. 

Mr. TRant rose amid great confu- 
sion. He did not wish to enter into a 
discussion disagreeable to the Court ; 
he only wished to say five words. 
(‘‘ Yes,” exclaimed a Member, “ but 
those five words may lead to five hours’ 
discussion.’’) -If he had not been in- 
terrupted, he should already have con- 
cinded what he had to observe. (Great 
outcry.) if he were permitted to go 
on, he thought that he could remove 
from the mind of the Court all doubts 
as to the rectitude of Sir C, Metcalfe’s 
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motives. (Cries of Hear, and No, no !) 
As the outcry continued, the hon. 
Member at last sat down. 

General THORNTON then formally 
withdrew bis motion. 


BURMESE WAR—CONDUCT OF LORD 
AMHERST, 


The CHAIRMAN then proposed the 
question, that this Court do now ad- 
journ. 

Mr. Lownpes asked what security 
there was that the agreement made 
with the Nizam about the 70,0007. a- 
year, would not be withdrawn ? 

No reply was given to this question. 

Mr. Humr.—One motion had now 
been disposed of; he trusted that the 
Court had not forgotten that he had 
given notice of another. He had, ona 
former occasion, declared his inten- 
tion to bring under their consideration 
the conduct of Lord Amherst in India. 
It was his opinion that Lord Amherst 
ought to be recalled from that country, 
in consequence of his inability to dis- 
charge the duties imposed upon him. 
He had only to ask at present, first, 
whether any document or information 
had been received from India by the 
Court of Directors, or by the Secret 
Committee, respecting the origin and 
progress of the Burmese war? And 
secondly, Jwhether any Report of the 
Court of Inquiry, which had sat upon 
the cruel massacre at Barrackpore, 
had yet arrived in this country? He 
hoped that he should not be considered 
as acting prematurely in putting these 
questions, when it was recollected that 
eighteen months had elapsed since the 
commencement of the war with the 
Burmese, and that the country was 
still ignorant of the progress which 
had been made in it. 

The Cuairman, in reply to Mr 
Hume, observed, that certain papers 
relating to the origin and progress of 
the Burmese war had already been laid 
before Parliament, and had been priut- 
ed pursuant to a vote of the House. 
With respect to the other question 
which the hon. Proprietor had put to 
him, regarding the Report of the Court 
of Inquiry into the mutiny at Barrack- 
pore, he must reply, that no such Re- 

rt had yet arrived in this country. 
Sorte given these answers, he should 
move that this Court do now adjourn. 

Mr.Hume could not allow the Court 
to adjourn at present, as he was not 
altogether satisfied with the answer he 
had received from the Chairman. He 
should, therefore, submit a motion, 
which he thought the present situation 
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of their affairs fully warranted.. He 
could not find words to express the 
regret with which he rose to bring for- 
ward a charge imputing blame to an 
individual, whose justification they 
could not hear on account of his ab- 
sence. He was informed, however, by 
authority, which he had no reason to 
doubt, that Lord Amherst had written 
privately to some of his friends on the 
subject of the Burmese war. In those 
letters he had communicated his opini- 
ons as to the cause and progress of it, 
and had stated his views in it from first 
to last. Now, if what those letters 
stated were true, a great culpability 
rested, in his opinion, on the Govern- 
ment of Beugal, which had engaged in 
a war from mere views of conquest and 
aggrandizement, contrary to an Act of 
Parliament, which expressly declared, 
that the commencement of a_ war, 
upon such grounds, was contrary to 
the laws and statutes of the realm. 
{Here the hon, Member read the pre- 
amble to the Act of Parliament.] Now, 
while that statute remained on the 
statute-buok, it behoved the Proprie- 
tors, if they were impressed, as they 
ought to be, with a sense of the im- 
policy aud of the injustice of such a 
proceeding, to consider how it was that 
a Government, acting in direct viola- 
tion of the law, delayed to lay such a 
statement before the Court of Direc- 
tors as appeared to justify the line of 
policy which it had determined to pur- 
sue. He was of opinion that, under 
existing circumstances, the Court was 
hound to pass a vote of censure on the 
Bengal Government, for neglecting 
the duty imposed upon it by the legis- 
lature. For what had been the con- 
duct of that Government? Not only 
had it declared war against a power 
which had not committed hostilities 
upon us, and carried our army from its 
own territories into those of another 
power; but it had also placed the Bri- 
tish forces in a situation in which they 
had ever before been placed in India, 
and he never wished to see them placed 
again. They had marched our troops 
to Rangoon, where, from the month of 
January down to the latter end of 
April, they had been in a state of com- 
plete siege, having done nothing in all 
that time except making a few sallies 
upon the forces of the enemy. It was, 
therefore, matter of importance that 
something should be done to rescue the 
British arms from the disgrace which 
the Bengal Government had cast upon 
them. As to the papers which had 
been printed by commaad of Parlia- 
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ment, respecting the origin and pro- 
gress of the Burmese war, he had only 
oue word tosay. If there were no other 
cause for that war except the cause 
assigned in those papers—if the war 
were carried on for the small income 
derived from the island of Shapuree, 
which, he was told by the right hon. 
the President of the Board of Control, 
when he moved in his place in Parlia- 
ment for a return of the revenue de- 
rived from it, did not exceed one far- 
thing,—he suggested that he was al- 
ready in a condition to submit to the 
Court a vote of censure on the Govern- 
ment of Fort William ; though he was 
not ina condition to move a vote for 
the recal of Lord Amherst, for not send- 
ing home all the papers in their pos- 
session, to explain the causes which 
had led them into so difficult a war, 
for an object in itself so insignificant. 
Connected with that subject was an- 
other, which required the serious con- 
sideration of that Court, if any subject 
ever did: he meant the massacre—for 
he knew no other name to call it by— 
which had taken place at Barrackpore. 
No subject ever claimed greater atten- 
tion from that Court; and yet no in- 
formation had yet arrived as to the 
result of the inquiry instituted into it. 
It was upon these grounds, exclusively 
of the expense which this war must 
throw upon the funds of the Company, 
that he could not allow the Court to 
separate without expressing some opi- 
nion on the conduct of the Bengal 
Government. He should, therefore, 
conclude by proposing a motion, of 
which he would dictate the words to 
the Secretary. [The hon. Member 
here began, but desisted as soon as he 
saw the Chairman rise to address the 
Court.) 

Tke CHairMaN said, that the com- 
munications and despatches from India 
relative to the Burmese war, came 
home in the secret department ; and 
that such of them had been published 
as had been deemed proper by the 
competent authorities. He wished to 
recall to the memory of the hon. Pro- 
prietor, and indeed to that of the Court 
at large, that in the beginning of most 
of our wars in India, even of those 
which in their termination had been 
most successful, they had appeared in 
England to be unpropitious. He, 
therefore, was of opinion, that until 
the Court received further despatches 
from India, it would be well for it to 
withhold the declaration of its opinion, 
especially during the time that prepa- 
rations were carrying on, He would 


recall to their memory another circum- 
stance, which he trusted would lead 
them to the conclusion he wished. 
They would all recollect the situation 
in which that gallant officer, Lord W. 
Bentinck, had been placed. He was 
of opinion that great injustice had 
been done to that gallant officer, by 
the opinions which were crudely and 
hastily formed of his conduct. With 
that fact as a warning before them, he 
cautioned them not to come to a hasty 
and precipitate judgment ; for it would 
be wrong to impeach the conduct of 
the Governor-General, without having 
more experience to act upon, 

Mr. Hume said, he fully agreed with 
what had fal'en from the worthy Chair- 
man respecting the case of that meri- 
torious officer, Lord William Bentinck, 
The measures taken with regard to 
that gallant individual were harsh in 
the extreme, because subsequent events 
proved that they were entirely unde- 
served. If he could have supposed 
that any such results were likely to 
accrue from his rising on the present 
occasion, he would not have risen. He 
had before stated that he was most 
unwilling to rise, aud he must again 
repeat, that he was at a loss about 
what he ought either to say or to do. 
Though the documents which he 
wanted to see had been long in com- 
ing, they might still come at last, and 
that considerably heightened the re- 
luctance which he had just now felt at 
having to address them. Lord Amherst 
was, in his opinion, unfit for the situ- 
ation which he now held; and there- 
fore it was a matter of serious consi- 
deration, whether the Court ought or 
ought not to move an address for his 
recall. He was so completely at a loss 
as to the nature of the motion which 
he ought to make, that he rather felt 
inclined to yield to the suggestion 
which the Chairman had proposed tu 
him. 

Sir Cuarvtes Forbes said, that 
though his hon. Friend, the member 
for Aberdeen, was inclined to let the 
matter pass by him without further 
discussion, he could not consent to 
allow it to be so disposed of. He was 
very much surprised at the conduct of 
his hon. Frieud (Mr. Hume.) His 
hon. Friend seemed to think that he 
had not yet got sufficient grounds to 
act upon; but he was of a different 
opinion, from recollecting the old pro- 
verb,—** What every body says, must 
be true.” He challenged any man to 
lay his hand upon his heart, and to 
say upon his honour that he considered 
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Lord Amherst to be a fit man to be 
entrusted with the supreme govern- 
ment of India. The feeling of the 
whole country, when he was appointed 
to that distinguished situation, was 
astonishment, not unmingled with a 
feeling of alarm. The appointment 
was attributed to private interest alone. 
It was his firm belief that such was 
the cause of it. It was said that the 
Court of Directors disapproved of it. 
If the Court did not disapprove of it, 
let any one of its members come for- 
ward and answer this question upon 
his honour: —‘‘ Was Lord Amherst, 
in your opinion, a fit man to be en- 
trusted with the affairs of the East 
India Company on the continent of 
India?” He begged that he might 
not be misunderstood. He was speak- 
ing of Lord Amherst only in his public 
capacity: of Lord Amherst in his pri- 
vate and individual capacity he had 
heard nothing but what was correct, 
virtuous, and amiable. It was an able 
statesman, however, more than an 
amiable man, whom the East India 
Company wanted as the Governor of 
India. He begged the Court to con- 
sider the situation of its affairs iu In- 
dia. After a war of eighteen months’ 
continuance, were they in the same 
situation as at its commencement ? 
No such thieg: would to God that they 
were! They were in a worse situation, 
for their army of 12,000 men had 
dwindled away to 1,300. Even the 
despatches of its commander, Sir A. 
Campbell, warranted that inference ; 
but the private letters from the scene 
of warfare warranted an inference still 
more melancholy. Was it not noto- 
rious, that two regiments of Europeans, 
which had left Fort William 1,000 
strong, had been reduced to less than 
100 men each? How had that hap- 
pened? Was it by some unforeseen 
calamity of the field, some unexpected 
accident of nature? No such thing: 
it was evident to the common sense of 
almost every man acquainted with 
India, that the Government was send- 
ing to their grave every soldier, not 
merely European, but Native, whom 
they were sending at that season of 
the year to the marshes of Rangoon, 
a locality than which there is none 
more pestilential in all the territory 
to the eastward of the Cape of Good 
Hope. While such was the fate of the 
army at Rangoon, what were the pro- 
cenlinge of the army on the ey 

he 


gong frontier? —None at all. 
Chittagong horse had, it was true, 
gone a little way into the Arracan 
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country, when they found themselves 
opposed in their progress by the sea. 
Yes, the Chittagong horse found 
themselves, as another portion of our 
army once found itself, at the Burram- 
pooter river, obstructed by the sea, or 
at least by the Arracan river, of which 
(so little was the country known) no- 
body knew the source. Such was the 
report of the proceedings of the Chit- 
tagong force, as detailed in private 
letters; and it was even added, that 
that force was detained on the banks 
of the Arracan river until pontoons 
could be sent for and brought from 
Calcutta. As to any advance of our 
army from the Poe Bere frontier, it 
had been abandoned as impracticable; 
and yet they were opposed hy nothing 
but an impenetrable jungle. Where, 
now, was Sir A. Cam 1 and his 
foree? He had been told that he had 
made an advance into the country, in 
the hopes of joining with General 
Morrison’s horse ; but that he had 
been obliged to retrograde, in conse- 
quence of their not being able to form 
a junction with him, owing to the ob- 
stacles he had just mentioned. What 
expectations, then, ought they to form 
regarding the issue of the present cam- 
paign? He would briefly inform them. 
In six weeks from the date of the last 
despatches, the rains would have set in 
at Rangoon. (Na, no.) In March, 
the rains would have set in. He could 
uot exactly say what monsoon it would 
be, as he knew that the commence- 
ment of the monsoons was different in 
different parts of India. He would, 
however, affirm, that a month, or six 
weeks at the utmost, was all the time 
left for the operations of our army. 
It was his belief, that those operations 
would terminate in disgrace and defeat. 
He had made that. declaration on the 
very first day of the session of Parlia- 
ment. On the occasion to which he 
had just alluded, he had regretted that 
ministers had not instantly recalled 
Lord Amherst, for wantonly engaging 
in a war so unpolitic, so unjust, so 
unnecessary, in every point of view. 
(Murmurs of disapprobation.) Why 
had he regretted it? Because he look- 
ed upon Lord Amherst as a man every 
way unfit, by education, habit, and 
character, to be entrusted with the 
administration of affairs in India. 
(Murmurs continued.) If, ia what he 
had just said, he was sayiug that which 
was not the feeling of that Court, or 
of any other public body, or of the 
country at large, let him be met and 
controverted by fair argument. Let 
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the man be pointed ont to him who 
would declare upon his honour that 
Lord Amherst was a fit man to govern 
India. 

Mr. Twinine said, that he rose with 
feelings of great respect, to call the 
hon. Bart. to order. It was with regret 
that he interrupted the hon. Bart.; but 
he felt it necessary to appeal to him 
(Sir C. Forbes) whether, at the con- 
clusion of a quarterly Court, which, 
he allowed, was open to the discussion 
of the general affairs of the Company, 
but at a time when the Court was 
nearly empty, it was right to enter 
into a discussion of such grave and 
important subjects as those which the 
hen. Bart. had submitted to their no- 
tice. Ifsuch a discussion were right 
and proper, still he would suggest to 
the hon. Bart., whose candour be well 
kuew, whether in the absence of Lord 
Auwhberst he ought not to decline 
bringing on this question, until be had 
given the friends ef his Lordship full 
intimation of his intention and design, 

Mr. Lownpss attempted to address 
the Chair, but was immediately called 
to order by the Court. 

Sir C. Forbes said, that with all due 
respect to the hon. Proprietor who had 
called him te order, he could not but 
express his concern that the hon. Pro- 


prietor had thought it necessary to in- 


terfere with him. Was it his fault if 
the Court was at that moment thinner 
than it was three hours ago? As to 
the gentlemen who had leit the Court 
without waiting for his observations, 
they were perfectly welcome to do 
so: all he objected to was, that 
their absence should be attributed 
to him as a fault. After the Chairman 
had stated the dividend on their stock, 
what was doing in India became a 
matter of no interest to them. They 
went to eat their beef-steaks at taverns 
and coffee-houses, and considered what 
he had to say as the wild phantom of a 
diseased brain. Be it so: he only 
wished, that if he were mad upon this 
subject, he could bite a few of the 
gentlemen whom he saw sitting around 
him. (Great laughter.) In that case, 
matters of such importance as the pre- 
sent would not be treated with the pre- 
sent lamentable lukewarmness. He 
would now proceed to tell the Court, 
that though their forces had been re- 
duced by the pestilential marshes of 
Rangoon, the Governor-General had 
issued orders to recruit the European 
forces stationed there. He had ordered 
a European regiment from Madras, 
another from Ceylon, and a third from 
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the Isle of France, in order to send 
them te Rangoon, where they would 
just arvive in time to reap, as their 
predecessors had done, the advantage 
of its unwholesome atmosphere. In 
another place he had been teld that 
May was the proper period for the 
arrival of troops at Rangoon; but he 
did not expect to find any body in that 
Court willing to blazon his ignorance 
of India by repeating so senseless an 
assertion. Let those who thought May 
the proper season for a campaign in 
Rangoon, try the experiment in their 
own persons; but let not that Court 
give any sort ef sanction to the folly 
by which they were possessed. The 
hon. Bart. then adverted, in terms of 
great severity, to the manner in which 
the Governor-General was managing 
the financial affairs of the East India 
Company. He was tantalizing the 
Indian public with bills, and was 
exhibiting a pettifogging, weak, pal- 
try, aud ineffective conduct, which was 
unworthy the high situation he filled. 
In what would his measuresend? In 
emptying the treasury of the Indian 
Government, in order to send home 
specie to the Court of Directors, as he 
had been desired in certain despatches 
sent out to him, shortly after his first 
arrival in ludia, uuder very different 
circumstances from those which exist- 
ed at present. What did the Court 
think was one of the wise measures 
which his Lordship had adopted ?— 
Being in want of silver to pay the 
troops, he issued bills to obtain it, 
which bills he promised to pay iu spe- 
cie, as soon as ever they became due, 
What was the consequence ?—The 
holders of the bills carried them 
to the Government on their becom- 
ing due, and demanded specie for 
them ;—thus showing the Governor- 
General that there was little use in 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. By 
this measure, the East India Company 
was compelled to commit an act of 
bankruptcy ; they were obliged to sus- 
pend payment for one hour, until they 
could obtain funds from the Shroffs to 
take up their bills. That was one spe- 
cimen of Lord Amherst’s financial ar- 
rangements. He should like to ask the 
Court, what opivion they had formed 
of Lord Amherst’s character as a finan- 
cier? He now came to the unfortu- 
nate affair at Barrackpore, in speakiog 
of which he could scarcely trust bis 
feelings. For two months past they 
onght to have been in possession of 
the report on that melancholy affair. 
What could they say in defence of the 
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Governor-General, when they came to 
consider the delay that had taken 
place ? What excuse could they make 
for his not having furnished them, at 
this late period of the day,with a docu- 
ment of such melancholy importance ? 
He had been told that the report of 
that Committee of Inquiry, formed as 
it was of only three officers, Major- ge- 
neral Watson, the Adjutant-general, 
and the Town-major, was most dis- 
tressing. It was said to be highly fa- 
vourable to the unfortunate men whose 
lives were sacrificed at Barrackpore. 
This must be felt as a most deplorable 
circumstance by all those who felt an 
interest in the welfare of India. Now 
this omission of the Governor-General, 
in not forwarding the report to Eng- 
land, deserved, if it stood alone, a de- 
cided vote of censure. He was con- 
vinced that a petition to his Majesty’s 
Government to recall Lord Amherst, 
would meet with the approbation of the 
countryat large. Eighteep months had 
now elapsed since the commencement 
of the Burmese war, and nothing had 
yet been laid before the proprietors to 
justify it. Who would not, having con- 
sidered these things, come to this con- 
clusion—namely, that the recall of Lord 
Amherst should be moved for? They 
could not go into society without hear- 
ing expressed, over and over again, the 
sentiments which he had that day nt- 
tered. What he wished—what would 
meet the approbation of the country 
generally, and would be hailed with 
delight by every man in India,—from 
the Indus to the Barampoota—aye, 
even to Rangoon—was, that the nuble 
Marquis, who lately returned from 
India, should be solicited to resume the 
a. of that country. (Hear /) 

is presence would inspire universal 
satisfaction and confidence. (Hear /) 
If he were at the head of affairs for 
one twelve months, such was his opi- 
nion of the talents of the noble Mar- 
quis, that he was quite certain he 
would retrieve all the errors of his 
predecessor. (Hear!) Allhe had heard 
and he had seen written from India, 
proved that the greatest anxiety pre- 
vailed there for the return of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings. (Hear!) He would 
restore peace and confidence from one 
end of India to the other. He was the 
only man who could remedy the fatal 
blow which had been struck against 
the British power in that empire. 
(Hear!) On certain points of the 
noble Marquis’s administration, there 
might be a difference of opinion ; but 
he would again press on the Court the 
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necessity, the importance, with a view 
to the interests of India, and the wel- 
fare of the vast population of that em- 
pire, of taking into immediate consi- 
deratioa the propriety of hastening the 
return of the Marquis of Hastings to 
India. (Hear!) Let them do as they 
had done on a former occasion, when 
the return of a former Governor-Gene- 
ral was not wanted nor called for, Let 
them act in the same manner as they 
had done when the Marquis Corn- 
wallis was requested (he thought most 
unfortunately) to resume the govern- 
ment of India. He was sure that the 
Marquis of Hastings would sacrifice 
the remainder of his brilliant life, if he 
thought that, by doing so, he conld 
serve his country. His presence would 
create unbounded confidence in the 
civil and in the military departments ; 
but, above all, it would produce confi- 
dence amongst the natives. (Hear /) 
He had not the least hesitation in say- 
ing, that if some measure of this na- 
ture were not resorted to, they would, 
ere long, hear of more serious disas- 
ters. 

The Dep. Cuarrnman.—** I confess, 
sir, | am a good deal astonished, that 
the hon, Proprietor has not concluded 
by making some specific proposition 
to the Ceurt. This I conceive to be 
necessary ; because then, aud then only, 
this conversation can be carried on 
with propriety. There is, at present, 
no question before the Court, and 
therefore the proceeding of the hon. 
proprietor is somewhat irregular. He 
has indulged in a long string of invec- 
tives, which I heard with a great deal 
of regret, as proceeding from a mem- 
ber of the Court of Proprietors.( Hear!) 
I now beg to know whether the hon, 
Proprieior, having made so accusatory 
a speech, does not mean to conclude 
it by offering some motion to the 
Court? ” 

Sir C. Fores said, be felt perfectly 
justified in having made to the Court 
the speech which had been alluded to 
by the hon. Bart., and no less justified 
in declining to follow it up by any mo- 
tion. He should like to ask the hon. 
bart. whether, after the sentiments 
which had been expressed by his (Sir 
C. Forbes’s) hon. friend on the other 
side of the Court (Mr. Hume)—senti- 
ments which appeared to meet with 
the concurrence of the Proprietors—it 
would have been fitting for him to pro- 
ceed farther than he had done? He 
wished to inquire how far it would be 
proper, after bis hon. Friend had with- 
drawn his motion, for him to institute 
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a new one? Did the hon. bart. think it 
would be altogether right or correct in 
him to submit any motion on this sub- 
ject at present, after what had occurred? 
He would say, ‘‘ No;” and when he 
thought proper to make a motion on 
this important subject, he would give 
due notice of it. At the same time, he 
would not allow himself to be preclud- 
ed from submitting a motion, instanter, 
if he deemed it necessary. This, it 
should be observed, was a Quarterly 
General Court, and was open for the 
discussion of every subject which relat- 
ed to the interests of India and the 
rights of the proprietors. (Hear!) He 
had, as he was authorized to do, made 
use of the right which he passessed, to 
state his sentiments on the present si« 
tuation of India; and he would always 
assert that right, whether his senti- 
ments were or were not palatable to 
the gentlemen behind the bar, or to 
the hon. bart. If the hon. bart. re- 
gretted that he heard his (Sir C. 
Forbes’s) speech, he could not help it. 
He had not the smallest doubt that he 
had uttered some unpleasant truths, 
which perhaps the hon. bart. might 
wish to have been kept out of view. 
The bon. bart.’s feelings towards the 
present Governor-General, arising per- 
haps from personal respect, might be 
very kind: with that he had nothing 
to do, He viewed this question as a 
public one—as one which appeared to 
him to be of the utmost importance to 
the interests of the Proprietors and the 
country at large ; and so viewing it, he 
had availed himself of the right which 
he possessed to speak his sentiments. 
He had asserted precisely the same 
right in the House of Commons, in 
going into a Committee of Supply— 
aud would, perhaps, do the same thing 
again, He should very much like to 
know what the hon. bart. had to say in 
defence of his friend, the Governor- 
General of India; but he knew not 
why the hon. bart. should question his 
right to declare his sentiments as he 
had done : it wasa right which every 
Proprietor was entitled to, and ,one 
which he should ever maintain. 

The Der. Cuatrman.—* | will sa- 
tisfy the curiosity of the hon. bart. by 
assuring him, in the first instance, that 
I never was in the company of Lord 
Amherst three times in my life; and, 
therefore, | may be allowed to say, 
that I am connected with his cause by 
no ties of private feeling. I only view 
Lord Amherst as a servant of the East 
judia Company—holding a high and 
important situation—entrusted by the 
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Company with the charge and direction 
of their affairs, and therefore entitled 
to theirrespect. (Hear/) Certainly, 
but little respect bas been shown te 
Lord Amherst on the occasion, In< 
deed, I must say, that I never heard 
such a string of invectives from the 
mouth of any man, in any place, as 
has this day been levelled by the hon, 
bart. against Lord Amherst—those in~ 
vectives being professedly founded—on 
what ?—on ‘ J am told,’ or else ‘ pri+ 
vate correspondence,’ which has re< 
cently been received from India. (35) 
(Hear!) ‘The hon. bart. commenced 
his speech by telling us, that ‘ what 
every one says must be true.’ Now, I 
will answer him by observing, that I 
believe ‘common fame is very gene- 
rally found to be a common liar ;’ so 
here there is one wise saw for another, 
(Hear!) ILwill ask of the hon, bart. 
and the Court—I will ask of any re- 
flecting man —whether our affairs are 
likely to be well conducted in India, 
while such an attack on the Governor- 
General, as that which had been made 
by the hon. bart. goes forth to the pub< 
lic of India, through the medium of 
the newspapers which are sent to our 
Eastern possessions ? (Hear /)~ If the 
hon. bart. had taken a manly and dig’ 
nified course—(Sir C, Forbes : ‘I did.’) 
—if he had concluded with a motion 
of some description, his conduct would 
have been more regular and censis— 
tent.(36) Ifa motion of censure had 
persisted in, I, however, would have 
said that it was very ill-timed. In my 
mind, it would be better at once to move 
for the recall of Lord Amherst, since the 
censure of this Court must of necessity 





(35) This is ‘* good—very good.” 
The press being gagged, and the official 
channels of intelligence apparently ob- 
structed, (as the Directors can give no 
satisfactory information about the war, 
and none about the Barrackpore trage- 
dy,) it is very well now to ridicule 
‘ private correspondence”! If this also 
could be put an end to, they might then 
envelop their Indian atrocities and 
follies in an impenetrable cloud of darke 
ness, so as to be completely veiled from 
European eyes. 

(36) How absurd it is to complain of 
no motion being made, when it is well 
known that whatever it had been—a@ 
vote for the production of papers—a vote 
of censure—or of recall—the Court 
would have been be! anxious to get rid 
of itin any way; and the Deputy-Chair- 
man himself would ‘have been the first 
condemn it as ‘¢ ill-timed,” or to beg it 
might be withdrawn as *¢ inconvenient,” 
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he attended with loss of confidence, of. 
gharacter, and of respect in the eyes 
of the individuals whom he is appoint- 
ed to govern ; and, bereft of confidence 
and of respect, how could he govern 
effectively? (37) (Hear!) Observing 
thecourse which the hon. bart. had been 
to take, | must say, that it 

would have been better, after he had 
indulged so largely in invective, if he 
had concluded his speech with a direct 
motion for the recall of Lord Amberst. 
Sam, however, as ready as the hon. 
bart. is himself, to admit that the mi- 
litary proceedings which have grown 
out of the present war have been as un- 
promising and as unfortunate as could 
well have happened ; but I am not, 
re, prepared to say, as he has 
prophesied, that it will be a war of 
disastrous termination. (Hear!) There 
are many gentlemen in the Court who 
may recollect the commencement of as 
ious—as distinguished—as success- 

ul a war as was ever carried on in 





(37) This question is best answered 
by. another. ing notoriously already 
bereft of any confidence or respect, how 
can he govern effectively? It should be 

lectedjalso, that he sunk into this 

ute in India while there was no 
free press—that root of all evil to Indian 
rulers. He commenced, by the severest 
measures, to put down discussion ; and 
ifhe has not succeeded in making his 
government loved, or even respected, he 
at least, cannot say it was a free press 
which brought him into “ hatred and 
contempt,” 
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India. I speak of the Nepaul war. 
(Hear!) Gentlemen must recollect 
that there were, in the commencement 
of that war, disasters and failures, 
which created a general feeling of 
despair, not only in this Court, but 
throughout the country; and yet no 
war was ever concluded more honour- 
ably or more successfully. (Hear /) 
In the present war disasters have oc- 
curred. To such disasters all wars are 
liable. But I hope that the hon. bart. 
will prove to have been a very indif- 
ferent prophet, when, at the com- 
mencement of the Session, he predict- 
ed so much misfortune as the inevit- 
able consequence of this war; and no 
man, I am sure, will rejoice more in 
the failure of his prophecy than the 
hon. bart. himself will do. pr sewet I 
do not profess myself to be the advo- 
cate of the Governor-General, farther 
than is incumbent on me (holding the 
situation which I have the honour to 
fill) to prevent that noble lord from 
being run down by the observations 
which have been made this day—ob- 
servations which, if suffered to pass 
unnoticed, must tend greatly to dimi- 
nish his authority. (Hear}/) 1 will not 
enter into a discussion on the merits of 
Lord Amherst, or the policy of his 
measures ; but I hope he will be treat- 
ed with that consideration, fairness, 
and urbanity,which every public man, 
holding an elevated station in society, 
is justly entitled to claim.” (Hear /) 


The Court then adjourned. 





COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 


ADJOURNED SITTINGS AFTER TRINITY TERM, BEFORE THE 
LORD CHIEF JUSTICE ABBOTT AND A SPECIAL JURY. 


Guildhall, London, July 13, 1825. 
LIBEL—QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM versus JOHN MURRAY. 


Two special jurers only having an- 
swered to their names, Mr. Scarlett 
prayed a tales, when ten jurors out of 
the common jury list were called, and 
the following jurors were then sworn ; 


Special Jurors. 
BENJAMIN Hopkins, Merchant. 
WILLIAM FarMER, . 

Talesmen, 
JAMES REYNOLDs. 
Epwarp FINNEY. 
Sotomon Rocers, 


JAMES STRATFORD CLARKE. 
HENRY CHERRINGTON, 
ReEuBEN Epwarps. 
STEPHEN CLARKE Morris, 
WittiAM Morris. 

JAMES FRITH. 

WitiiaM WHEELER. 


Mr. M. D. Hitt.—May it please your 
Lordship, Gentlemen of the Jury,—In 
this case James Silk Buckingham is the 
plaintiff, and John Murray is the defend- 
ant. The declaration states, that the 
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plaintiff Is the author of a certain work, 
entitled, ‘ ‘Travels in Palestine, through 
the Countries of Bashan and Gilead, 
east of the River Jordan,’ and that the 
defendant did, on the Ist day of June 
1822, publish, in a work known by the 
name of T’he Quarterly Review, several 
false, scandalous, and malicious libels, 
of and concerning the plaintiff, and of 
and concerning the said book of travels. 
The libels are thus set out: [Here the 
learned Counsel read the libels.} ‘To this 
declaration the defendant has pleaded, 
first, that he did not publish the libels 
set out in the declaration; and, secondly, 
he justifies the charges as true. [Mr. 
Hill then read the several pleas, which 
went to justify each of the libels in the 
Index, and in the body of the Review: 
after which, he continued. 

The plaintiff, by his replication, jdins 
issue upon the defendant’s first plea; 
and as to the other pleas, he denies the 
truth of the averments in those pleas, or 
that, by reason of any thing alleged in 
those pleas, he ought to be barred from 
having and maintaining this action; 
which is the question you have to try. 

Mr. ScaRLett.—May it please your 
Lordship, Geutlemen of the Jury,—My 
jearued Friend has opened to you a case 
which, in cousequeuce of the justifica- 
tions which the defendant has thought 
fit to put upou the record, in answer to 
the plaintiff’s demand for redress, pre- 
sents for trial before a jury questions 
which are of very rare occurrence before 
the public tribunals of this country.— 
Gentlemen, there is scarcely any thing 
which interests mankind, that does not 
fall, at some time or other, under the. 
consideration of a judge and jury; and 
when such things do fall under your 
consideration, you are bound, whatever 
may be the novelty of it, or the difficul- 
ties. with which it may be surrounded, to 
deal with it, with assistance from the 
Bench, according to the best of your 
judgment, and to admiuister impartial 
justice between both parties. I may say 
now, that I have had a pretty long ex- 
perience in courts of law; but I must 
confess to you, that | have never, in the 
course of my experience, known a cause 
in which a greater variety of issues have 
been introduced, a cause which afforded 
greater latitude for observations, or a 
cause in which the difficulty of knowing 
the precise point which the defendant 
wished to bring before the judge and 
jury was greater than in the present case, 
For these reasons, | must deal candidly 
with you, Gentiemen, and confess, at 
the outset, my embarrassment in not 
knowing which side—what end of this 
nee cause | ought to begin with. 
My desire is, to state the facts of this 
case as perspicuously as sible, and, 
at the same time, to deal with it with 
that ‘brevity which I am more or less 


accustomed to use, when it is practi- 
cable ;—not to waste either your time 
or that of his Lordship, in general and 
fruitless discussions, but to come at 
once to the precise point for your consi- 
deration. However, in a case of this 
kind, | do not think I should do justice 
to either party, by merely stating the 
facts as they are placed upon the record, 
and the evidence which I intend to a4 
duce in support of them. It will be, 
therefore, necessary for me to go more 
into detail, for which | must claim your 
patient attention. 

‘The plaintiff, Mr. Buckingham, is a 
gentleman who has passed many years of 
his life in India; and he, being a gentle- 
man of considerable talent ont informa- 
tion, had, during his residence in India, 
published in England a work entitled, 
* Travels in Pulestine, and through the 
Countries of Bashan and Gilead, east ©, 
the Jordan.’ The plaintiff had visite 
many places which had uot been visited 
before by any European, or, at least, if 
they had been so visited, of which no 
more than faint and imperfect accounts 
had been published ; and he was there- 
fore of opinion, that, by laying before 
the world his observations aud descrip- 
tious of those regions, he would add 
something to the stock of novel and 
valuable information. ‘Those ‘Travels, 
on their first appearance, both in this 
country and in India, excited a consider- 
able degree of interest and attention, 
and, in the opinion of those who had 
criticised hem, acquired for the author 
no inconsiderable portion of literary 
fame. With this addition to his literary 
fame, and the pécuniary emoluments 
derived by Mr. Buckingham from the 
publication of this work, he instructs me 
to state, that he and his friends were 
perfectly satistied, and that he does not 
stand here to-day to demand at your 
hands reparation for any injury sustain- 
ed in this respect. ‘The complaint which 
Mr. Buckingham makes this day is, that 
the defendant, who is the proprietor and 
publisher of the Quarterly Review, (a 
work of great circulation and of great 
popularity,) not content with attacking 
the literary pretensions of Mr. Bucking- 
ham, with pointing out to that class of 
readers who were satisfied with the 
shallow information to be derived from 
criticisms in Newspapers or in Reviews, 
the errors, the mistakes, or the literary 
defects, of the publication in question, 
has deviated from the line of his duty, 
and made use of that popular engine 
(which he, in his character of Reviewer, 
wielded) to attack his private character, 
to calumniate him asa man, to hold him 
up to the contempt of mankind, and to 
render him an object of infamy and de- 
testation. This is the general nature of 
the charge which Mr. Buckingham 
makes against the defendant. ; 
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Gentlemen, the plairtiff instructs me 
to state, thet if the defendant had in 
this Review, popular as it is, confined 
himself to a mere literary criticism on 
the work—had coufined himself to his 
fair proviuce, (which, by the by, would 
have given an ijl-natured man a suffi- 
cient opportunty of venting his private 
spleen against the author,) if the defend- 
ant had indulged to the greatest latitude 
in difference of opinion, or in s¢ verity of 
remark—if he had represented the work 
as the production ofa man unlearned in 
the ancient languages—as the work of 
anauthor not havingsufficient knowledge 
of the elements of scieuce, to fit him for 
publishing such avolume—and had point- 
ed out in the work itself materials to 
justify his criticism, he would be the 
ast man in the world to complain ina 
court of justice. In such a case, the 
plaintiff would have thought, however 
severe and galling might be the remarks, 
that the defendant had done nothing 
more than he had a right to do in his 
character of reviewer, namely, to write 
a just and fair criticism upon every work 
published, either for the amusement or 
the information of the public ; he would 
content himself with the praises be- 
stowed upon his production by the 
other journals and reviews of the day ; 
would be content to let mankind judge 
between these conflicting testimonies, 
and would never have troubled a Judge 
or a jury of his country with the consi- 
deration of any remarks which such a 
reviewer had made. But, Gentlemen, 
when the plaintiff finds that the author 
of this review has done more than he 
has.a right to do—has gone beyond the 
bounds of fair criticism ; when he finds 
that the author (who, I believe, is not 
Mr. Murray,) has made his review the 
vehicle of private malice and of personal 
slander, he feels that he has been ill- 
treated—that he has not been attacked 
with the fair weapons of literary war- 
fare—that he has not been attacked as a 
candidate for literary fame—but that this 
engine, powerful as it is popular, has 
been employed to degrade him as an au- 
thor, to crush him as a man, and to de- 
stroy his moral character. Gentlemen, 
bay will agree with me, that if the plain- 

iff has good grounds for the feeling 
which he entertains, he has just cause of 
complaint against the defendant, and it 
is your duty to take care that the griev- 
ance, of which he complains, doés not 
pass without redress. 

It has rarely happened to any man in 
ordinary life, to arrive at Mr, Bucking- 
ham’s age without meeting with persons 
from whom he differs, nay, with ons 
who entertain enmity (whether ill or 
well founded) towards him; that every 
man must expect in ordinary life; and 
the more extended the circle of his ac- 
quaintance, the more likely he is to 
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mect with such persons; but every mau , 
atthe same time, has a right to expect 
that those differences of opinion, or this 
enmity, should not be made the vehicle 
of attack by persons who had no con- 
nexion with him. Every man has a 
right to expect that such persous should 
not be at liberty to resort to the press 
for the purpose of destroying his moral 
character by anonymeus attacks. God 
knows, the author of a criticism ina 

opular review has suilicient latitude to 
indulge his ill-nature against an indivi- 
dual, even when he confives himself to 
his fair, his just, his legitimate province. 
It is an old observation, Gentlemen, that 
** the task of criticism is mueh easier 
than the task of execution.” All man- 
kind think themselves capable of judg- 
ing; but most of them feel that they are 
inCapable of acting. I believe it is no 
uncommon thing for a reviewer to sit 
down to his task with no materials of 
knowledge on the subject on which he is 
to write, except such as are furnished by 
the work which he sits down to criticise ; 
and yet, by selecting fiom the work, the 
only information which he can pro- 
cure at the moment, by picking out one 
paragraph here and another paragraph 
there—by hinting his doubts upon one 
subject, and by hesitating to pronounce 
an opinion upon another, he makes 
a saleable article, avd satisfies or- 
dinary readers, who do.net look farther 
than the surface, that he is possessed of 
more knowledge upon the subject than 
the author, and in many instances that 
the author is an assuming and ignorant 
pretender. But to those who look deep- 
.er into the subject, it will be quite 
clear that the ignorance is on the side 
of the reviewer; that he had no know- 
ledge upon the subject, except such as he 
had derived from the work itself; that 


the me who attacks, and not the y 
, 


attacked, is the presumptuous dabbler in 
science and in letters. For my own 
part, Gentlemen, I coufess that I think 
there is, in criticisms of this nature, a 
want of good faith towards the public, 
which cannot be too severely reprobated ; 
for, as the oceupations of mankind ge- 
nerally prevent them from reading all 
the new books which are daily publish- 
ed, people anxious to ascertain the na- 
ture of any work, its merits, and its de- 
fects, are contented with reading the 
reviews, without ever taking the trouble 
of reading the work, and forming their 
judgment accordingly. All reviewers 
are aware of this, and they therefore 
know that they are generally safe from 
detection (except perhaps by the author 
and his friends) when they make false 
Tenia, and wilfully distort and fal- 

fy the meaning of the writer whose 
work they undertake to review. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance to 
sound and honest criticism, that a re- 
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viewer, who is base enough to gratify 
his private spleen towards an author, by 
misleading the public, and by abusing the 

wer with which circumstances have 
invested him, should be held up to the 
scorn and the detestation of mankind. 
When Isay this,Geutlemen,[ do not mean 
to say that if the reviewer had confined 
himself to a distortion and falsification 
of Mr. Buckingham’s book, that sueb 
distortion or falsification would be 
made the subject of cunsideration in a 
court of justice ; it certainly would not. 
But when the reviewer accompanied the 
falsification of the plaintiff’s work with 
an attack on his private character, the 
plaintiff felt as every man would feel—as 
each of you, Gentlemen, would feel in a 
similar situation—that he ought to ap- 
peal to a jury of his country for redress. 

Before I come to that part of the libel 
which is ap attack upow the private cha- 
racter of Mr. Buckingham, it is but fair 
to state to you the particular grounds se- 
lected by the reviewer for the purpose of 
attacking my client; and, for that pur- 
pose, I must present you with some out- 
dines of the travels of Mr. Buckingham, 
to which I must beg to claim your best 
attention. Do not be alarmed, Gentle- 
men, at the declaration which I have 
made; for I can assure you, that | am 
not going to criticise the work, but 
merely to give such an account of it as 
will render the remainder of my obser- 
vations intelligible. 

It appears then, that Mr. Buckingham 
being, in the end of the year 1815, at 
Alexandria, in Egypt, a treaty of com- 
merce, for the purpose of establishing a 
commercial intercourse, as formerly, 
between Egypt and Bombay, through the 
Red Sea, was entered into, between Mo- 
hammed Ali Pasha for himself,the British 
Consul for the British merchants in 
Egypt, and Mr. Buckingham on behalf of 
the merchants of India. ‘To carry this 
treaty into effect, it was necessary to 
make the merchants at Bombay ac- 
quainted with the sanction given by the 

asha to such commerce, and whether 
the pledges of protection given by him 
were sufficient to warrant them in send- 
ing their goods by such a route, It 
was soetly thought that great advan- 
tage would be derived from personal 
communication with the merchants of 
India; and it was therefore proposed, as 
part of the plan, that Mr. Buckingham, 
who was a nantical man, and well ac- 
quainted with the navigation of the Red 
Sea, should proceed to India with this 
treaty, and that he should take charge of 
the first ships which might be sent to 
Egypt, to re-open the trade. [t was also 
part of the plan, that Mr. Buckingham 
should be established at Suez, as a fac- 
tor, and that he should receive a com- 
mission upon all goods forwarded to 
Alexandria by that route. I had forgot- 


ten to state to you, Gentlemen, that Mr, 
Buckingham had travelled a great deal 
in Egypt, and that he was such a perfect 
master of Arabic, as to be able to travel 
among the Arabs without an interpreter, 
Under these circumstances, he was the 
fittest person that could be selected for 
such a mission; and he, having fur- 
nished himself with letters from a mer- 
cantile house in Alexandria, and with 
twocopies of the treaty with the Pasha, 
in order to avail himself of any chance 
which might arise of forwarding one copy 
by a route different from that which he 
intended to take, left Alexandria for 
India, in December 1815. 

1 am aware, Gentlemen, that the pro- 
er route from Alexandria to India is 
»y sea, (if practicable,) from Alexandria 

to Latakia, from thence by land to 
Aleppo, and from Aleppo, by the direct 
road, to India. I por | however, 
that the navigation of the Syrian shores 
is, in winter, very precarious, and that 
for mouths together, no vessel navigates 
them ; chance, however, threw into Mr. 
Buckingham’s way a vessel bound to 
Bairoot, a port not far from that which 
he intended to reach, and he took his 
passage in that vessel; which, after hay- 
ing encountered the perils of the sea for 
several days, was obii ed, by stress of 
weather, to put into the port of Soor, 
which is situated between Latakia and 
Alexandria. Upon his landing at Seor, 
Mr. Buckingham discovered that the 
vessel must undergo some repairs, and 
from tife waut of a proper supply of 
workmen and materials, in such a place, 
the repairs must take up several weeks. 
In consequence of this circumstance, 
the plaintiff took it into his consider- 
ation whether he might not be able to 
effect his passage by another route ; but 
to this ahs. ot he found a difficult 

opposed: the, Pasha of Damascus hz 

lately died, and the Pasha of Acre and 
the Pasha of Tripoli each looked to suc- 
ceed him in the vacant Pashalic. In 
those countries such an event is pro- 
ductive of considerable changes, and a 
disputed Pashalic produces great con- 
fusion. Mr. Buckingham discovered, 
that under those circumstances, he 
could not pass from Soor into the in- 
terior, without having first procured a 
passport from each of the Pashas through 
whose dominions he intended to travel. It 
then struck him, that anative of the coun- 
try would have less difficulty in travel- 
ling through it than an European, and he, 
in consequence, intrusted a native, who 
was recommended to him, with one set 
of the letters, with a duplicate of the 
treaty, and having furnished him with 
the means necessary for defraying his 
expenses, gave him instructions to pro- 
ceed to Aleppo, from whence the de- 
spatches were forwarded across the De- 
sert to Bombay. That Mr, Buckingham 
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was not mistaken in his conjecture, is 
evident frum the fact, that the letters 
sent by the uative re eter oo arrived at 
fare St¥, Bronhaghnal sabe wes prevent 

- 4 was prevent- 
ed illness and other cua, from 
reaching it uutil the latter end of the 
same 


From § Soor Mr. Buckingham went to 
Acre, in order to ebtain a passport from 
the Pasha of that place, but on his arri- 
val there, he was told that the Pasha 
was at Jerusalem, and Mr. Buckingham 
was therefore obliged to take a journey 
to that city. At Jerusalem Mr. Buck- 
ingham had the fortune to encounter 
Mr. Bankes, a gentleman of family, of 
fortune, of considerable learning, and 
who has, at present, the honour of re- 
presenting the University of peony ag 
in Parliament. The plaintiff and Mr. 
Bankes passed a week together; and 
during that period they visited two or 
three places, to which | shall, by-and-by, 
have to direct your attention. The routes 
of these two gentlemen lay in the same 
direction for a short time; and when 
they parted, Mr. Buckingham pursued 
his journey to India; but in consequence 
of_the stite of the country, and of a 
severe illness, he was obliged to return 
to the point from which he had set out, 
and to pursue a different course towards 
Damascus. At Damascus he again met 
Mr. Bankes, and having spent a few days 


in his company, they parted—Mr. Buck- 
ingham to proceed to Aleppo, and Mr. 


Bankes to pursne his own schemes. At 
Aleppo, Mr. Buckingham again met 
Mr. Bankes, with whom he passed a few 
days, and then —— on his journey 
to Bombay, where, as I have before 
stated to you, he arrived in the latter 
end of the year 1616, That Mr. Buck- 
ingham had been guilty of uo neglect or 
deiay iw transmitting to Bombay the do- 
cumeats with which he was intrusted, is 
best proved by this fact, that as early as 
the month of November 1416, the docu- 
ments so forwarded by Mr. Buckingham 
actually arrivea in London. ‘Those do- 
cuments contained unaccepted biils on 
London, with which the merchavts at 
Alex ia proposed to pay the mer- 
chants at Hombay for their merchandise ; 
but the Bombay merchants not liking 
such parmeut, or perhaps being unwii- 
to intrust any thing to the guod 
fa th of the Egyptian werchauts, retused 
to send any goods to Alexandria; and 
thus the object of Mr. Buckingham's 
jourve, was unattain d 
| have now, Geatiemen, shortly traced 
the histery of Mr. Muackingham's jour- 
wey. Some time after his arrival at Bom- 
pon a gentleman of the firm of Brigys 
el Ca., of ——— the house that 
supplied Mr. Backingham with the 
means of defraying bis expenses, finding 
that the object of the mission had failed, 
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aud that no fruit was likely to be derived 
from the treaty entered into with the 
Pasha, — required Mr. Buckingham to 
return the money advanced to him by 
that firm in Alexandria for the promo- 
tion of their mutual interests. Some 
discussion took in consequence of 
this unjust demand made upon Mr, 
Buckingham ; but I shall prove to you, 
that the result was the payment by Mr. 
Buckingham of half the money advanced 
to him at Alexandria, partly by a sum of 
money, and pi ry by a letter of credit 
upon the British Consul at Aleppo; and 
that this settlement was entirely to the 
satisfaction of Messrs. Briggs and Co., 
the parties with whom it was made. 
This is part of the history which is ne- 
cessary for the explanation of the libel. 
Mr. Buckingham having brought to a 
termination the business upon which he 
visited Bombay, passed over to Calcutta, 
I must here state to you, Gentlemen, 
that Mr, Buckingham isa most laborious 
note-taker, and has contracted the habit 
of putting down on paper even the most 
minute things that attract his attention. 
Such a man, Gentlemen, you must na- 
turally suppose, kept a journal of his 
travels through countries seldom trod- 
den by an European foot. Mr, Bucking- 
ham having in Calcutta shown his uotes 
to several eminent persons, and, among 
others, to the late pious Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, he was recommended by them to 
mblish his journal, which, in their 
judgment, contained much novel and 
useful information. ‘The plaintiff, yield- 
ing to the recommendation of bis friends, 
resolved to publish it accordingly. Such, 
Gentlemen, are the auspices under which 
the work, which is the remote cause of 
this action, saw the light. Shortly after- 
wards, Mr. Buckingham intrusted the 
manuscript to a friend of his returning 
to England, with instructions to offer it 
for publication to the defendant, Mr. 
Murray, upon certain terms. Mr. Murray 
received the manuscript, had it inspect- 
ed, and agreed to publish it, on terms 
highly advantageous to Mr, Buckingham ; 
but Mr. Marray afterwards retracted his 
agreemeut, in consequence of some cir- 
cumstances that subsequently occurred, 
which are not connected with the ques- 
tion you have now to try; but which, if 
they were connected with it, I should 
feel myself justified, from personal mo- 
tives, with which some who hear me are 
acquainted, in abstaining from making 
a part of the present Secuies. In 
conseqacace of Mr. Murray's refusal to 
publish the work, Mr. Duckingham’s 
friend offered it to avother bookseller, 
who, aftera very long delay, having in- 
vestigated the causes which led Mr. Mar- 
ray to reject it, and having received from 
lodia, In the mean time, sativfactory 
proofs of the losnfiiciency of these 
cauees, undertook the publication of the 
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work, which, upon its appearance, had 
received from almost every literary Re- 
view in the country, [ may almost say, 
unqualified se. It was reserved for 
the Quarterly alone to make the attack ; 
and I again say, if that attack had been 
confined to the literary pretensions of 
the work, it would never have been 
made the subject of inquiry in a court of 
justice. I think itis a fair question, how- 
ever, for your consideration, whether or 
not a bookseller, who had a feeling of 
hostility towards an author whose work 
he had rejected, may not have made use 
of his Review, not merely to puff works 
published by himself, but also to throw 
disrepute upon the publications of others? 
Whether or not such practices exist, li- 
terary men know best. I do not mean to 
state that I can prove the fact; but I 
suggest it as a question for your consi- 
deration. I belong to a profession which, 
it is the fashion of late to say, is so ex- 
claded from the world, as to know 
nothing whatever of literature. That 
et true, or it may not; but this I 
will say, that, in my younger days—in 
my literary days—I have heard (I do not 
now speak of the Quarterly) that ten 
guineas had been given to the editor ofa 
popular Review, for inserting a compli+ 
mentary criticism upon a wretched novel, 
the name of which J no longer remem- 
ber. I have also heard, (hut I do not 
vouch for the fact) that for the trifling 
consideration of a hundred guineas, a 
bookseller had allowed a man to insert 
in.a Review a virulent attack upon the 
character of another, against whom he 
entertained a feeling of hostility. All 
those arts, if pursued, reflect much of 
dishonour upon reviewers, are produc- 
tive of considerable disadvantages to 
those who are the objects of the anony- 
mous slauder, and are of no beneiit 
whatever to the public, who have a right 
to expect from a reviewer candid and ra- 
tional information respecting the work 
which he undertakes to review. 

I shall now show you, Gentlemen, 
how the privilege of a reviewer has been 
exercised upon the present occasion, 
and how this attack has been com- 
menced, by stating a direct and positive 
falsehood. 1 do not make this the foun- 
dation of my complaint, but I merely 
state it to show you the motives of the re- 
viewer ; and [ trast [ shall be able to con- 
vince you that his object was not candour 
and truth, but calumny and detraction. 
Turn, Gentlemen, to page 3 of Mr. 
Backingham’s book, aad you will there 
find that he says : 

The vessel in which I bad embarked was one 
of those called a Shuktoor, and seemed pecaliar 
to the navigation of the Syrian coast. Its ona 
was about thirty feet, and its extreme breadth 
fifteen ; but being of shallow draught, its bur- 
den could not have exceeded forty tons. Small 
as Ht was, it bed three masts, two of them being 
fixed nearly at the extreme points of the frame, 
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and the principal one a little befure the centre 
of the hull. On the fore and mizen-masts were 
carried @ latteen sail, exactly similar, in size 
and form, to these worn by the Egyptian jerms, 
and on the main-mast were a square course; a 
top-sail, and a top gallant-sail, all fitted like 
the central sails in a polacca ship, and the 
mast rigged in the same way.—To which is 
appended a note: “See Vignette at the head of 
the Chapter.”’ 

If you turn to the vignette, Gentle- 
mea, you will fiud a vessel correspond- 
ing, as precisely as drawing could make 
it correspond, with the description given 
by Mr. Buckingham. Here are two lat- 
teen sails (of the triangular form, similar 
to that called by our navigators a jib) at 
each extremity of the hull, and at the 
head of the jib the upper extremity of a 
mast is seen; the rest of the mast is 
hidden by the latteen sail. But although 
a stroke for the mast does not appear, it 
cannot be supposed that the latteen sail 
could be supported without a mast, or 
that Mr. Buckingham meant to repre- 
sent in the vignette a vessel wit 
such a mast. Now look at the candor 
of the reviewer. It is possible that none 
of you have ever read Mr. Buckingham’s 
book; and Mr. Buckingham must ex- 
cuse me when I say, that I had never 
read it until after | received my ivstrue= 
tions in this cause; but I certainly did 
read the Review, and my whole know= 
ledge of the merits and demerits of the 
work was derived from the articlein that 
Review. The reviewer begins by stating 
a falsehood. He says: 

The fraud is as clumsy as it is gross; for had 
we never met with Le Bruyn, nor suspected 
our author to be no dranghtsman, his own de- 
scriptions would have enabled as to pronounce, 
that the views do not belong to his work. 


Lorp Curer Justice.—Is this passage 
stated in the declaration ? 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL.—No, my Lord. 

Mr. Scarcetr.—It is not, my Lord: 
but there are some general terms in 
the justification, which will enable nty 
learned Friend, the Attorney General, 
to pick out any passages of the Re» 
view he may please, and to rely upom 
them for his defence. 1 therefore wish 
to show the animus with which this 
libel was composed. To the passage 
which | have just read from the Review, 
there is appended this note :— 

The very first vignette offers an amusing 
instance of this. We turned to the vignette, 
and found two vessels represented there, of 
whieh the one has one mast onty, and the othet 
two! It would be hard, however, to blame Mr, 
Le Bruyn for not having represented Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s boat with fidelity. 

Here, Gentiemen, is a bare-faced un- 
qualified falsehood, which youor I could 
not discover without referring to the 
work itself; a fal-ehood introduced for 
no other purpose than that of giving the 
writer an opportunity of saying, that the 
vignettes in Mr. Buckingham’s work 
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Were pilfered from Le Bruyn; here is a 
distinct charge of fraud made against 
Mr. Buckingham. He is charged with 
having attempted to give to the pubiic as 
his own drawings those which he knew 
he had taken {rom others. Let ussee how 
this charge can be refuted; for its re- 
futation | have merely to call your atten- 
tion to Mr. Buckingham’s preface,which 
is, in my humble judgment, a part ofa 
book of which a reviewer ought not to 
be wholly ignorant. ‘There are twenty- 
eight vignettes in the work; and Mr, 
Buckingham, in speaking of them in his 
preface, says :— 

Many of the vignettes are from original draw~ 
ings made after sketches taken on the spot; 
and as this is the least expensive and hum- 
blest way of adding graphic illustrations of the 
text, appropriate subjects have been selected 
from other sources, but invariably with a view 
ta the elucidation of scenery, costume, or man- 
ners, and the accurate representations of places 
spoken of in the body of the work. 

Here was acandid admission hy the 
author at the outset, that several of the 
vignettes were taken from other sources 
than his own; an admission which the 
reviewer ought to have noticed, but to 
which he seems to have wilfully shut his 
eyes for the purpose of stating to the 
public, that Mr. Buckingham had com- 
mitted a fraud, and a fraud I must say 
the most inexcusable that can be com- 
mitted by a man who pretends to give 
information to the public. This is one 
instance of the candour of this reviewer. 
I shall now beg leave to direct your at- 
tention to another wilful misstatement : 
Mr. Buckingham, in company with Mr, 
Bankes, visited the ruins of Geraza, 
which is called by the moderns Jerash. 
Mr. Buckingham, in speaking of those 
ruins, gave it as his opinion, that they 
were the ruins of the ancient Geraza, 
but the reviewer gives it as his opinion, 
that those ruins were the ruins of Pella, 
and in alluding to that visit, the reviewer 
uses these words ; 

That Pella and Geraza were places distinct 
from each other, there are abundant passages 
tofprove. We have stated the pretensions of 
Pella. Jpon the side of Geraza, we know but 
of one passage that makes it at all probable that 
these are its remains. It is that in which 
Ammianus Marcellinus praises the walls of 
Geraza, coupling them with those of Bosra, 
It is surprising that Mr. Buckingham should 
have missed this passage, since it might be 
found ia the index to Gibbon. 

Gentlemen, what will you think of 
the candour of the reviewer when I tell 

ou,jthatin the account given by Mr. 

uckingham of the ruins of Geraza, he 
gives the following account of this very 
passage from Gibboui : 

Gibbon enumerates this city among the line 
of fortresses from Bosra to Petra, which formed 
the frontier of the Syrian provinces in the lower 
Empire, and the barrier which was opposed to 
the. Saracen inyaders of that country irom the 
East. 


Gentlemen, can you imagine it possi- 
ble that the reviewer, if he had ever read 
the book which he pretended to criticise. 
could have passed over the passage t 
have just read to you? Certainly not. 
You must therefore agree with me, that 
his object in omitting that passage was 
to show, that Mr. Buckingham was so 
ignorant of the places about which he 
was writing, as not to know that it had 
ever been mentioned by that most ac- 
curate writer, Gibbon. I think, Gentle- 
meu, I) have given sufficient specimens 
of falsehood and misstatement to enable 
you to form an opinion of the motives 
which influenced this reviewer, and the 
ohject which he had in view ; but there is. 
one other misstatement which I cannot 
abstain from noticing in this part of my 
case. 

Mr. Buckingham paid a visit to the 
ruins of Oomkais. tn his book he enters 
into a disquisition as to whether those 
ruins are the ruins of Gamala or the 
ruins of Gadara; he gives the authorities 
on both sides, and draws from those 
authorities his own conclusion, that they 
are the ruins of Gamala. With that con- 
clusion’ Mr. Buckingham has since had 
reason to be satisfied. His opinion is 
supported by the authority of an eminent 
traveller, whose works have been pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray, since the appear- 
ance of Mr. Buckingham’s book. I al- 
lude to the volumes of Mr. Burckhardt, 


Now, Gentlemen, I beg of you bet pf 
particular attention to the words used by 
the reviewer, respecting Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s account of those ruins. The re~ 
viewer Says : 

We cannot help feeling a sort of pity for a tra- 
veller who can have wandered through the sin- 
gular sepulchres of Oomkais, and have bathed 
in its hot waters unconscious that those were 
the tombs, and this the bath of Gadara ; for 
doubtless it was among these very tombs that 
the Demoniac of the Gospel resided, and that 
our Lord performed his miracie. 


If any of you, Gentlemen, were to 
read this paragraph, and inquire no far- 
ther, you would think that Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s work was the preduction of a 
ian ignorant of the place about whichke 
»rofessed to write ; of a man who did not 
<now of those objects which must neces- 
sarily have attracted the attention ofevery 
one who had ever visited the place; and 
that instead of looking up to such aman 
for information, you ought to look upon 
him as an object of pity, I should rather 
say of contempt, for I know of no man 
more deserving of contempt than the 
man who, for the sake of putting a few 
pounds into his pockets, adds to the de- 
jusion under the false pretence of adding 
to the information of mankind, But, 
Gentlemen, what must be your astonish- 
ment wheu I tell you, that Mr. Bucking 
ham, with all the reverence which the 
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recollection of such a passage must ex- 
cite, thus speaks of it in his book : 

The account given of the habitation of the 
Demoniac from whom the legion of devi's was 
cast out here, struck me very forcibly, while 
we were ourselves wandering among rogyed 
mountains, and surrounded by tombs still used 
as dwellings by individuals, and whole families 
of those residing there. 

This is another instance of the dexte- 
rity with which this reviewer handled a 
passage in the book whicl: he pretended 
to review. He falsified it first, for the 
purpose of having an opportunity of 
abusing it afterwards. I make these ge- 
neral observations, and select these pas- 
sages, for the purpose of showing you 
the unworthy artifices to which the re- 
viewer has resorted to effect his main 
object ; that object, towards whichevery 
observation of his that I have read to 
you tends, namely, to misrepresent, de- 
grade, and destroy the reputation of the 
author and his book. 

I shall now come to the most material 

ts of this review, which constitute 
the libel complained of, and which you 
will agree with me were intended to de- 
rade and destroy the reputation of Mr. 
uckingham as aman, quite as muchas 
the passages which [ have pointed out to 
you were intended to destroy his repu- 
tation as an author. You are, Gentle- 


man, most probably aware, and it is 

therefore unnecessary for me to state to 

you, eterey two numbers of the Quar- 
Oo 


terly Review form a yolume, and thateach 
volume is closed by an Index of the con- 
tents. ‘The number containing the libel 
which is the subject of this action, was the 
second number of the volume, and con- 
tains the Index, in which is condensed, 
within a very small compass, all the ma- 
lice thatis diffused over a very lengthened 
article, purporting to be a review of Mr. 
Buckingham’s book. ‘The libel com- 
mences thus : 

Buckingham, (J.S.)— Travels inPalestine.— 
Notice of an egregious blunder in the title-page 
of this work.—-Remarks on the blunders in the 
preface.—Geographical blunders respecting the 
site of Ramah and Bosor.—Specimens of his 
ignorance and book-making.—Profane and in- 

del allusions to the Scriptures. 

Profane and infidel allusions to the 
Scriptures! Gentlemen, as far as I 
have read, I have met with no such al- 
lusions in this book. Mr. Buckingham 
has endeavoured to explain passages in 
Holy Writ by a reference to the places 
mentioned in those passages, and which 
places he had visited; but I defy the 
most fastidious person to find in this 
work, which isnot a short one, any thing 
that would justify him in charging Mr. 
Buckingham with having made any dis- 
respectful and profane allusions to the 
Holy Scriptures. ‘The best evidence which 
I can give you, Gentlemen, of the false- 
hood of this charge, is, that the defend- 
ant has not even ventured to justify it, 
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although he has thought fit to put it in 
that shape in which it would be most 
likely to catch the reader’s eye, and has 
given it a prominent place in the sum- 
mary of the sins which he is pleased to 
impute to Mr. Buckingham. ‘The Index 
then proceeds : 

His account of the Lake of Tiberias false.— 
B'undering account of the ruins of Cesarea.— 
Ignorance of Arabic.—Incorrect account of the- 
Convent of Jerusalem. 

Shall I tell you, Gentlemen, the mean- 
ing of those words, ‘‘ incorrect account 
of the Convent of Jerusalem.” Mr 
Buckingham, who, as I shall prove to 
you, is a most minute observer, and 
takes laborious notes of all he hears or 
sees, states in his book, that the person 
who acted in the capacity of cook to the 
monks at Jerusalem, was a religious 
person; and he was led to state this 
from the fact, that this cook in question 
wore a cowl, like the monks, aud was 
dressed in a religious habit. Surely this 
mistake, into which any man, the most 
accurate observer, might have fallen, is 
not so heinous, that he ought onaccount 
of it to be drawn and quartered in the 
Quarterly Review. Mr. Buckingham 
also states in his book, that a house in 
the neighbourhood of the convent, which 
had been left as a legacy to the friars 
by some pious Christians, was let out by 
them to ladies of easy virtue. How this 
is, [ cannotsay; but I have no reasou to 
doubt Mr. Buckingham’s authority. It 
does not follow that there is no such 
place near the convent, because some 
travellers have not mentioned it ; it does 
not follow, that because the recluse and 
chaste moralist, who seldom or never 
stirs out of his convent, has not found out 
such a house, that a person‘of different 
habits could not find it out. Mr. Buck- 
ingham draws from this fact within his 
own knowledge, the inference, which, 
whether justified or not, it is unneces- 
sary now to inquire,—that the landlords 
take an interest in the success of their 
tenants. But even admitting for the mo- 
ment, that Mr. Buckingham is wrong 
in both these surmises, a man of com- 
mon candour sitting down to criticise a 
work with which they have no con- 
nexion, would have passed them over, 
and not have treasured them up in the 
catalogue of Mr. Buckingham’s sins, 
The Index proceeds : 

Iliberal disparagement of Nathaniel Pearce.— 
Dishonourable conduct of Mr. Buckingham to- 
wards his employers and Mr. Bankes. 

Mark, Gentlemen, the word ‘ em- 
ployers ;’’ that word isused invidiously ; 
it is used for the purpose of giving the 
reader to understand, that Mr. Buck- 
ingham was employed in a subservient 
capacity ; hut I shall prove to you this 
day, that on the occasion to which this 
passage in the Index refers, Mr. Buck- 
ingham was the bearer of letters from 
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with whom he was in partner- 
ship, to establish and promote a trade, 
in the success of which he was mere 
deeply interested than any man living. 
So much at present for the word ‘‘ em- 
ployers.”’ ‘The Index then states: 

The arrival of the latter gentleman and of 
Mr. Buckingham, ai what the latter cails the 
ruins of Geraza,which most probably are those 
of Pella.—Blanders committed by Mr. Buck- 
ingham in his t of the Antiquities actu- 
ally discovered there. 


Mark the word “‘ blunders,” Gentle- 
men. With respect to “ blunders,” if 
there be any, Mr. Buckingham staads on 
high ground. I have told you before that 
Mr, Buckingham visited the ruins of 
Geraza in company with Mr. Bankes ; 
but I must now inform you, that he af- 
terwards, unaccompanied by Mr. Bankes, 
paid a visit to them ; that, upon this se- 
cond visit, he made drawings of them— 
took their relative bearings one from 
another, and with the greatest care and 
attention measured their dimensions and 
extent ; so that if there be any blunders 
I think they are more likely to be found 
in drawings made in a hurry, than in 
drawings to which much attention has 
been paid. But to proceed with the 
Index. 





His plan of them, and transcripts of inscrip- 
tions, pilfered from Mr. Bankes. 

The exposure of that statement I shall 
not now go into ; a more Fa where op- 
portunity will present itself in the course 
of the observatious which I intend to 
make during the progress of this cause. 

Further imens of Mr. Buckingham’s 
blanéers—The ruins at Oomkais—Remarks 
upon the ignorance displayed in his plates, which 
are pilfered from those of former travellers. 

Gentlemen, I do not understand how 
aman, who says expressly in the outset 
of his work, ‘* many of the vignettes are 
from original drawings made after 
sketches taken on the spot, and others 
have been selected from other sources,” 
can be said to have pilfered from the 
works of another. What skeiches Mr. 
Buckingham has taken from the works 
of other travellers he candidly avows. 
‘Those which he has taken are from the 
works of a traveller long since dead. 
Allow me here to state to you, Gentle- 
men, that a sketch of this kind is public 
yg ; and that any man who chooses 

a right to copy, provided, when he 
does so, he does not allege that it is his 
own ; aud itis only when he alleges that 
to be his own which is not his own, 
that he can be justly accused of pilfering 
from the stores of another. What right 
then, I ask you, Gentlemen, had this 
reviewer to state, under such circum- 
stances, that Mr. Buckingham had pil- 
fered from the stores of another? 

I have now read the libel which is 
contaiped in the Index, Of that libel 


Mr. Buckingham complains, and, in my 
opinion, with perfect justice. Mr, Buck- 
ingham says to the reviewer, ‘* You are 
ue content — attacking my moral 
character — with misrepresenting 
ae age false aud unfounded 
charges—with charging me with ignor- 
ance, in the body of your work; but you 
have gathered together, in the small 
compass of an Index, a string of charges 
against my moral character, which no 
man can read, if he believes to be 
honest, without thinking me the basest 
aud mest contemptible of mankind. 
You represent me to be a man, who not 
ouly pretend to learning that I do not 
possess—to have visited places which I 

ave never seen—but you have repre- 
sented me to be a betrayer of confidence 
—aviolator of private friendship—a plun- 
derer of my employers—a pilferer from 
the works of others—and a monster of 
ingratitude towards my benefactor. Of 
this | complain, and look for redress to 
a jury of my country.” 

The livel thus set forth in the Index 
was, I am quite satisfied, more likely to 
injure Mr. Buckingliam than the libel to 
which it referred in the body of the 
work ; at least, this was certain, that 
many persons would read that who 
would have passed over the libels in the 
Review, for the lazy readers generally 
look into the Index to ascertain what is 
worth reading and what is not. 

I come now, Gentlemen, to the body 
of the work, and I must beg you will go 
through it with me with the greatest at- 
tention, as it is the part in which my 
clieat thinks his character is most wan- 
tonly and upjustifiably attacked. You 
recullect, Gentlemen, that in the Index 
an allusion is made to Nathaniel Pearce, 
of whom I understand Mr. Buckingham 
has spoken in his work as a man who 
could hardly read or write. The refer 
euce in the Index is to page 362, and upon 
turning tothat page, I find this passage : 

That Pearce had been a common sailor is 
true, but he was very far from being a common 
man; and not only could he read, and that in 
French as well as im Eng'ish, but he wrote a 
very beautiful hand ; he has left behind jour- 
nals of all that passed during hislong residence 
in Abyssinia, whieh, when given to the press, 
as we trust they will be by Mr. Salt, to whose 
care he bequeathed them, will, perhaps, throw 
more light upon the actual state of thut singu- 
lar country than any other work that bas been 
published. Giadly would we exe ten 
such qnartes as this, got up by this “ Member 
of so many flourishing Literary Societies,” for 
a few pages from this “ common sailor, who 
could hardly read.” 

Surely Mr. Buckingham, who only 
pronounced a judgment, ought not to be 
accused for not knowing any thing of a 
journal which, -according to the re- 
viewer’s Own statement, was vot then 
and has net even yet been, published, 
and which Mr. Buckingham never 
seen. The libel goes on— 
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The charge of ‘low origin and ignorance,’ 
( with however odd a@ grace it might come from 
such a quarter) is not restricted to Nathaniel 
Pearce ; two respectable Germans, who seem to 
have committed no other offence than that of 
haying been assisted by Mr. Bankes, in the 
very same manner as the writer himself was 
almost immediately afterwards, are described 
as “ young men who were evidently persons of 
sow origin and confined education, and their 
manners WERE DECIDEDLY vuULGAR,’’ “ Al- 
thongh travelling,”’ he indignantly adds, * with- 
out any professed object beyond their own plea- 
sure, they were both so poor and destitute as 
to survue Mr. Bankes to pay their expenses.” 

The word “ suffer,” Gentiemen, and 
the word ‘ sufferance,” in the subse- 
queut sentence, are rinted in small ca- 
3 nah in order to lead the reader to 

nfer that Mr. Buckingham had suffered 

Mr. Bankes to pay his expenses, but 
which Mr. Buckingham most positively 
denies, ‘The libel goes on— 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Buckingham does 
not intend to upbraid them, in this place, with 
a degree of surFERANCE Which he soon found it 
convenient to imitate; more especial! yas we have 
the best assurances, that these young men nei- 
ther violated the confidence of any employers 
to whom they were answerable, vor abused the 
indulgence of their benefactor, (mind the word 
benefactor, Gentlemen, as I shall have an ob- 
servation or two to make, by-and-bye, upon 
that word,) by procuring tracings frem his 
papers, in order to turn them afterwards to 
account. 

Now, Gentlemen, | say it is impossi- 
ble for any man to read this article with- 
out seeing at once that the reviewer in- 
tended his readers should infer, that 
those two young Germans had not avail- 
ed themselves of Mr. Bankes’s kindness 
to a greater extent than Mr. Bucking- 
ham, and that they had not betrayed the 
confidence of their employers, nor abus- 
ed the indulgence of their benefactor 
Mr. Bankes. If such be not the fair an 
obvious meaning of that passage, | defy 
any one to say what the meaning is ; but 
if there should be any doubt as to the 
meaning of the reviewer in penning that 
sentence, I shall read to you a note to 
the review, which will dissipate any 
doubts you may by possibility enter- 
tain. I shall, however, before | come 
to read this note, make an observation 
or two. If this question were put to me 
—Do you believe Mr. goa f to be the 
author of this libel? I should answer, 
No. And J beg you, Gentlemen, to keep 
in mind, that 1 do not ask you for a 
verdict on that ground, because I well 
know that itis not Mr. Murray’s busi- 
ness to write afticles iv his Review, but 
to make money of them when they are 
written. { will again say what I have he- 
fore said, that | donot believe Mr. Bankes 
is the author of this libel. | have not the 
honour of a very particular acquaintance 
with Mr. Bankes ; but I know him to be 
a gentleman, and that is sufficient to con- 
vince me that he could not descend to 
such unworthy means of indulging his 
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hostility, if he entertained any, towards 
Mr. oe we But this I de believes 
that the be acquainted with 
Mr. Bankes, and that, in loose conver- 
sation, something may have fallen from 
Mr. Bankes, which the author has dis- 
torted into the shape in which it now 
a= in the Quarterly Review; but 
that Mr. Bankes is the author, I 
repeat that I do not believe it, nor will F 
believe it, unless I hear Mr. Bankes state 
it on his oath. I am positive in my be- 
lief from this circumstance, that if Mr. 
Bankes actually had been the benefactor 
of Mr. Buckingham, (which Mr. Bucking- 
ham positively and solemnly disavows), 
Mr. Bankes, who I believe to be a gen+ 
tleman of high character, could not 
under any circumstances, come forward 
and reproach a man publicly with havi 
been his benefactor ; » least of 
could he descend to come forward, and 

ublicly and anonymously reproach Mr, 
suckingham with having been his debter, 
Mr. Bankes has the education and the 
feelings of a gentleman : he could not 
stoop to an act of such self-degradation 
—he could not do that which no gentle- 
mau would de. Iwill even suppese that 
Mr. Bankes has cause for resentment 
against Mr. Buckingham ; but if even so, 
I think too well of him to imagine, fora 
moment, that he could descend to sueh 
means,—that he would wish to grati 
his resentment by an anonymous attac! 
ina poms Review. ‘The more { consider 
it, the more confident | am that Mr. 
Bankes never was, never could be, the 
author of such au article. ‘The following 
is the note appended to the last sentence 
that L have read from the Review : 

Mr. Buckingham had undertaken to carry 
letters for a mereantile house to India, over- 
land, by the mest direct and expeditious route, 
and with all attention to economy, the firm 
agrecing, on their part, to pay all his expenses, 

I request of you, Gentlemen of the 
Jury, to mark how invidiously the words 
“< to carry letters” are introduced, there- 
by intending to represent Mr. Bucking~ 
ham as the mere letter-carrier of a mer« 
cantile firm, of which he was a partner, 
and a partuer whose interests were more 
deeply concerned, from various causes; 
than those of auy other person. The 
libeller goes on : 

From the first moment, however, ef his setting 
his foot in Asia, we find him acting as if both 
his time and his funds were bis own. he 
pa | have since arranged mat'ers with his tried 
and well-loved friends at Alexandria, we know, 
not; but this we do know, that as soon as his 
conduct reached their.ears, Mr. Barker, the 
British Consul at Aleppo, was authorized to 
take from him the despatches, and to dismiss 
him ; and that, he being now already on his way 
to, Bagdad, a Tartar was sent expressly after 
him for his recall, but he died accidentally upon 
the road ; so that it is to the timely death of 
this Tartar that the “ Asiatic Society at Cal- 
cutta, and the Literary Societies at Madras and: 
Bombay,” are indebted for their distinguished 
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Member! His transactions with Mr. Bankes 
m to have been an episode in his plan: we 
ave not only the statement of that gentleman 
with respect to them, but have seen also the 
deposition, upon oath, of his servants, (the 
same who are spoken of in this work,) that 
Mr. Backingham bore no part whatever either 
in the disposition or the ex penses of the journey 
beyond the Jordan, &c.; that he never madea 
single sketch during this time, nor had ma- 
terials for doing so, and has moreover been 
heard to lament his inability; that the plan 
which is the ground-work of that here given of 
Djerash, was made by Mr. Bankes, and traced, 
by his permission, at a window of the Convent 
of Nazareth, by Mr. Buckingham, upon a direct 
promise that it should not be published. 


I trust what I have now read is a suf- 
ficient illustration of the first part of the 
libel contained in the body of the work. 
It contains a direct and positive charge, 
ofthe most infamous description, against 
Mr. Buckingham. It is saying that Mr. 
Buckingham was sapere as a letter- 
carrier ; that he violated the confidence 
reposed in him by his employers ; that 
Mr. Bankes was his benefactor, and had 
allowed him to make tracings of asketch 
at. Nazareth, which is the ground-work 
of the plan of Geraza published by Mr. 
Buckingham, who, by such publication, 
abused the indulgence of his benefactor, 
who permitted him to make the tracings 
= an express promise that the sketch 

ould not be published. 

Before | comment, Gentlemen, upon 
the infamy of this paragraph, and show 
to you the utter improbability of these 
statements being founded in truth, I 
must beg leave to make two or three 
remarks, in which I shall feel disappoint- 
ed if every man of candour, every man 
of literature, every man possessed of a 
liberal education, or of that polish and 
urbanity which it produces, will not 
agree with me. I have always under- 
Stood, indeed I have heard the doctrine 
Jaid down by my learned friend the 
Attorney-General, who appears for the 
defendant, that a reviewer, publishing a 
criticism on a work, has no right to in- 
troduce into that criticism any private 
slander, for the purpose of injuring the 
private character of the author, by allu- 
sion to matters not to be found in 
the body of the work itself. Suppose, 
for instance, that I were to publish a 
work, which exposed me to severe and 
just criticism as an author, what right, I 
ask, has any reviewer to publish facts 
which the work itselfdoes notdisclose ?— 
what right has he to introduce into his 
critique, rumours and suspicions, for the 
purpose of calumniating me? Observe 
the danger of admitting the existence of 
such a right; nay, see it exemplified in 
the present instance. In the first place, 
it isanonymous.. What then? Whereis 
the author? Where is the person from 
whom the party attacked is to seek re- 
dress? The author of such an article is 
seldom discovered ; but, in the mean 
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time,”the slander goes forth ; it circu- 
lates through the kingdom, not only 
through the empire, but through every 
portion of the globe where British litera- 
ture is cultivated, because Reviews are 
necessarily circulated in those parts. 
The libeller takes the most extensive 
means of decrying the work, not as a 
literary performance, not as a work upon 
which the judgment of the public ought 
to be set right; for if the reviewer 

only done this, he would have ceted 
within his proper province, and my 
client, however severely he might feel 
the criticism, would be the last man 
living to bring a reviewer to answer for 
his conduct in a court of justice. This 
critique is sent into almost every corner 
of the globe, not for the purpose of cor- 
recting public taste—not for the purpose 
of putting the public mind upon its guard 
against the errors of the work—not for the 
purpose of giving information to those 
whom the errors of the work may have 
misled, but for the purpose of circu- 
lating accusations, which, whether true 
or false, must do a great and serious 
injury to an author whom they describe, 
not merely as a bad writer and an illite- 
rate man, and therefore unworthy of 
public patronage, but_as a base violator 
of private confidence—an ingrate to his 
benefactor—and, in short, as a man who 
has been guilty of so many crimes, that 
he must be excluded from society, even 
though his rank were that of a gentle- 
man, and his literary attainments those 
of an accomplished scholar. I have heard 
it said, and I think truly, that a news- 
paper goes out of its proper proyince 
when it indulges in private slander, and 
for this reason principally, that the at- 
tacks in a newspaper are anonymous; 
the editor of a newspaper has no name 
by which he is known to the world. 
Such attacks upon private character 
would be very rare, if the party making 
them were obliged to put his name to 
them; because men, whom no other 
consideration on earth could restrain, 
would not brave public shame and public 
obloquy. If this then be true of a news- 
paper, which generally lives but for a 
day, and is then forgotten, how much 
more true is it of a work of such exten- 
sive circulation and popularity as the 
Quarterly Review? | can say for my- 
self, that if 1 had my choice, if I were 
unhappily placed in that dilemma, that 
I must make an election between having 
my moral character assailed in a news- 
paves of the greatest circulation, or in a 
Review standing equally high in public 
estimation, [ should say at once, and 
without hesitation, “ Let the attack be 
made in the newspaper.”” I would make 
that choice for this reason, that slander 
published in a newspaper is read on one 
day, talked about on the next, and, in 
all probability, is forgotten on the third ; 
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but slander published in a Review, lives, 
at least, for a quarter of a year. It is, 
during that periad, food for the literary 
mind, and the subject of general conversa- 
tion, until a new pamber brivgs forth 
some fresh subject of merriment or ex- 
citation. Besides, Reviews are handed 
down to posterity; they are bound up 
and placed in libraries, in order that the 
curious, in future ages, may, by taking 
down the volume from their shelves, 
kuow the opinion which was entertained 
of any author by contemporaneous wri- 
ters, by those among whom he was 
living and moving. What then will this 
Review inform tuture generations, unless 
you, by your verdict, proclaim the state- 
ments to be untrue? I[t will do this, 
Geutlemen, it will hand down the plain- 
tif ‘to future ages, not only as a bad 
writer, but a man of the most infamous 
character, as a man not fit to mix with 
society. Am I, or am I not riglit, Gen~ 
tlemen, in saying that the plaintiff is so 
represented by this libel? [ am sure 
you will all agree witli me, that such 
is the fair, the obvious meaning of 
the passages that have been read to you. 

Reviews, when they confine their la- 
bours to their own province, and criti- 
cise a work with severity, but, at the 
same time, with justice, ought not to be 
complained of by any persdn. Iu doing 
this, indeed, they perform a great ser- 
vice to mankind. God knows, the press, 
like every other matter that engages 
public attention, is made a source of 
traffic; and many of the works which 
issue from it, confer no benefit on the 
world. The reviewer, therefore, who 
informs the public of the defects of such 
productions, and brings their authors 
down to their proper level, performs 
the contract which every reviewer enters 
into with the public, and deserves well 
of the community, For my own part, 
Gentlemen, [ prefer the severity of criti- 
cism, to that false feeling which often 
passes over in silence works that can 
neither convey information nor amuse- 
ment. [am one of those who are willing 
to give to reviewers the widest latitude 
for the exercise of the fair weapons of 
literary criticism; but the moment a 
reviewer steps beyond the extreme line 
of literary disquisition, and, under the 
mask of criticism, attacks the moral cha- 
racter of an author, against whom he 
may be actuated by feelings of resent- 
ment however just, or, perhaps, by some 
other feeling, which we all know is a 
strong incentive to exertion; the mo- 
ment a reviewer so attacks the author’s 
moral character, (more especially when 
they form no part of his work,) he con- 
verts his Review into an engine of pri- 
vate malice and personal detraction, into 
a@ nuisance which every man who wishes 
well to mankind, who sets any value 


upon the peace of society, ought to en- 
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deavour to abate and to extinguish. If 
reviewers were not punished when they 
stepped beyond their proper province, 
what would be the consequence? It 
would be this—Any of-you, Gentle+ 
men, might feel an enmity towards a 
man who wrote a book, and you would 
only have to go to the defendant, or to 
any other reviewer, and get your neigh- 
hour’s character destroyed by paying 
down to the reviewer 100 guineas ; that 
would be considered, by some persons, as 
a delicate, yet cheap revenge. I know 
that one man cannot, at times, help en- 
tertaining feelings of enmity towards 
another; but I would say tosnch a man, 
if I were the object of his enmity, 
** Deal honestly, deal openly with me; 
do not stab me in the dark.” !f, there- 
fore, you, Gentlemen, shall find that the 
defendant is not able to establish the 
truth of these libels which you haye this 
day heard read, I say you are bound to 
award to my client exemplary damages, 
for the sake of morals, for the sake of 
deceucy, and for the sake of all that be- 
longs to questions of this pafticular de- 
scription. 

I now come to the most important 
part of the libellous accusations, namely, 
the alleged conduct of the plaintiff to- 
wards Mr. Bankes ; but as I have al- 
ready occupied a considerable portion of 
your time, though no more, I assure 
you, than the interests of my client ap- 
pas to me to require, I shall state as 

riefly as possible my observations upon 
this part of the charge. I have already 
stated to you the nature of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s counexion with the house at 
Alexandria; and if my learned Friend, 
the Attorney-General, should venture 
this day to support, by evidence, that 
gers of thg libel which states that Mr. 
3uckingham was the servant of those 
gentlemen, I shall offer evidence which 
will establish, beyond a doubt, the truth 
of my statement, that Mr. Buckingham 
was, in the transaction mentioned inthe 
Review, a partner of equal rank with 
those gentlemen ; and if the project had 
succeeded, his remuneration would have 
been as ample as theirs. I have also told 
you, on more than one occasion, that the 
plaintiff and Mr. W. J. Bankes travelled 
together. In the plaintiffs book, which 
I have now before me, Mr. W. J. Bankes 
is spoken of as a gentleman of high 
honour and character, of the strictest:in- 
tegrity, and of considerable literary and 
scientific acquirements. Indeed, through -. 
out the whole volume, (which is not.a 
small one,) it would be difficult to find 
a passage tliat does not redound to Mr. 
Bankes’s: honour. It appears by this 
book, that Mr. Bankes and Mr. Buck- 
ingham set out together from Jerusalem 
to visit Geraza, that they paidittwovisits, 
one of which was very short, but the other 
was for half a day. It is now stated, 
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that during those visits Mr. Bankes took 
~ a plan of the ruins of Geraza; that Mr. 


Buckingham was permitted by Mr. 
Bankes to tiace that plan, under a pro- 
mise that it should not be published 
without the permission of Mr. Bankes ; 
that Mr. Buckingham, without having 
obtained that permissiov, published the 
lan ; for which he is reproached with 
ving acted ungratefally towards his 
benefactor, towards the man who had 
paid the expenses of their common jour- 
ney. In the first place, Geutlemen, let 
me suppose the facts stated to be true— 
let me suppose that Mr. Bankes had ob- 
tained a plan of those ruins, that he had 
permitted Mr. Buckingham to trace it, 
upon an implied promise (I do not now 
state how that question stands; you will 
hear it in evidence by-and-by) that he 
would not publish it—and let me sup- 
pose that Mr. Bankes, having cause to 
suspect that Mr. Buckingham had pub- 
lished or intended to publish the plan of 
those ruins—had, in the course of con- 
versation, mentioned his impression of 
the subject’to some person, who after- 
wards related the anecdote to the re- 
viewer—I say to some person who re- 
lated the anecdote to the reviewer, for*l 
cannot imagine that Mr, Bankes himself 
could descend to such an act. What 
ought the reviewer to have done under 
such circumstances, before he ventured 
to hold out the plaintiff to the world as 
a man void of ail moral character? He 
ought, if possible, to have satisfied him- 
self as to the truth of the anecdote, but 
he ought at least to have satisfied him- 
self that the plan published by Mr. 
Buckingham was the plan traced by Mr. 
Bankes’s permission. What will you 
say, Gentlemen, when J tell you that the 
plan published by Mr. Buc pegnens, is 
not Mr. Bankes’s plin, nor any thing like 
it? What do you think of the reviewer, 
who, without having taken the trouble 
of ascertaining that which might be as- 
certained by one minute’s inspection, 
namely, whether the plan published by 
Mr. Buckingham was that taken by Mr. 
Bankes, has ventured to calumniate Mr. 
Buckingham as he is calumniated in this 
libel. According to Mr. Buckinglam’s 
statement, in support of which J intend 
to offer you evidence, he, after having 
ed with Mr. Bankes, pursued his 

ey towards India for a week ; but 

mm consequence of the theu disturbed 
state of the country, and his own illness, 
he was obliged to return to Geraza, where 
he passed a day and night; during which 
time he made full and elaborate notes of 
every thing he saw there, (which votes 
are now in Cuurt,) and he made sketches 
of the ruins ; (ldo not mean to say that 
Mr. Buckingham is as finished a draughts- 
man as Mr Bankes ; indeed in the book 
which lies before me, Mr. Buckingham 
gives to Mr. Baukes the most unqualified 


. 





preige as a draughtsman, and speaks of 
is drawings with admiration)—he took 
all the different bea:ings and distances 
necessary for a complitte plan, and, in 
short, currected the whole information 
which he had before collected in com- 
mon with Mr. Bankes. In co: sequence 
of the additional information thus ac- 
quired by Mr. Buckingham, he con- 
sidered that Mr. Bankes's plan was not 
sufficiently accurate. I shall prove to 
you, that the plaintiff comnmnicated to 
a gentleman in India, the notes which he 
had taken, and the sketches which he 
made, on his last visit to Geraza; and 
that the plan and views now published 
were constructed from those notes and 
sketches, those bearings and distances, 
which are here in Court, to be exhibited. 
Fortanately, Mr. Buckingham has kept 
the plan given to him by Mr. Bankes, 
which wi!) also be submitted to your in- 
spection; and I venture to say, that on 
looking at the description of the build- 
ings, aud the bearings in detail, in each of 
these separate plans, it will be impossible, 
for any judge of the subject, to say that 
one play has any connexion with the 
other, or at least, that one pian could 
have been constructed upon the other. 
‘There is thus an end then of the charge 
against Mr. Bpctinsham. of having pub- 
lished, in hig#®beok, a plan pilfered al 
the stores of Ma. Bankes. 

Tu another part of the libel, Mr. Buck- 
ingham is charged with baving abused 
the indulgence of his benefaetor. ‘The 
meaning of this charge, or the origin of 
it, Mr. Buckingham could not himself 
discover ; but you will remember that is 
is explained by a part of the libel, which 
I have, in the course of my observations, 
read to you. With respect to that charge, 
Mr. Buckingham's statement, in sup- 
port of which I shall also offer evidence, 
Is this: he says, that Mr. Bankes is a 

entleman of considerable fortune ; that 
e was travelling with his suite, con- 
sisting of three persons, at the time 
when he first inet him at Jerusalem. 
Mr. Buckingham had his own horse, 
but no servant or interpreter ; and when 
he joined Mr. Bankes, the whole party, 
consisting of five persons, travelled to- 
getier from Jerusalem to Geraza, You 
are aware, Gentlemen, that in that 
country there are no public inns, and 
that the Arabs either treat those who 
travel amoung them with great hospitality, 
or cut their throats. A journey, in such 
a country, canuot be very expensive ; 
but, trifling as the expense was, so 
mivute a note-taker is Mr. Buckingham, 
that he entered the expenses of that 
journey in a book, which [ shall this 
day produce to you, and you will see 
that the expenses incurred by that jour- 
ney amount to 216 piastres. Mr. Buck- 
ingham says, it is impossible that Mr. 
Bankes could have paid the whule ¢x- 
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3. What do you think, Gentlemen, 
the value of those 216 piastres? You 
will be surprised to hear that it is not 
more than five pounds sterling ; of which 
Mr. Buckingham’s proper share was just 
one-fifth, or twenty shillings. Now, 
Gentlemen, supposing it to be true that 
Mr. Bankes paid the whole expenses, 
which Mr. Buckingham asserts and be- 
lieves not to be the case; for Mr. Buck- 
i m contends that, instead of paying 
only twenty shillings, his just share of 
the expense, he paid the half of the 
whole sum. But, sapgeres it to be 
true, that Mr. Bankes, an English gen- 
tleman of fortune, travelling with three 

ns in his suite, fallsin with another 
nglish gentleman, in a foreign country, 
travels with him for a week, is enter- 
tained by his conversation, and pays the 
whole expenses of their week’s excur- 
sion, which consist of some trifling pre- 
sents to Arabs iu the way—could he be 
therefore entitled to be called the bene- 
factor of Mr. Buckingham? Was he, 
for so paltry a service as this, to assume 
the pompous title of Mr. Buckingham's 
benefactor? Was he to be allowed to say 
to the plaintiff,‘‘ You rogue, behold in me 
your benefactor! you know | fed you for 
a week !’’ Gentlemen, such an assump- 
tion is too ridiculous to be listened to 
fora moment. Mr. Bankes is incapable 
of holding himself out as the benefactor 
of Mr. Buckingham on such a ground, 
Mr. Bankes is incapable of doing that of 


which every English gentleman would, 


and ought to be, ashamed. 1 would not 
believe that Mr. Bankes could have done 
so, even, I had almost said, if he were 
to get up in the witness-box to prove it 
on his oath. I can believe that some 
loose conversation between Mr. Bankes 
and some other person, upon this subject, 
may have found its way to the reviewer, 
but — repeat, that I do not believe 
that Mr. Bankes ever did hold himself 
out to the public as the benefactor of 
Mr. Backingham, upon the ground of 
having paid for him the sum of twent 

shillings, under the circumstances whic 

¥ have stated to you; the thing is too 
ridiculous, too low, too contemptible, to 
be believed. I would not assume, for a 
moment, that Mr. Bankes could have so 
acted ; and I shall therefore dismiss this 
charge of ingratitude towards a bene~ 
factor, with this observation. What ren- 
ders it the more difficult to believe that 
Mr. Bankes ever could have made such a 
statement, is this: that at Damascus 
Mr. Bankes had in his own hards the 
very book in which the expenses of this 
journey were entered, and in which the 
_ plaintiff is stated to have paid the half 
of the whole sum. That book I shall 
this day produce to you, Gentlemen, for 
your own inspection, if my learned 
Friend, the Attorney-General, should 
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venture to offer evidence in support of 
that part of his justification. 


IT ought, Gentlemen, to have stated to 
‘ou, that, with respect to the plan which 
Mr. Bankes claims as his own, my client, 
Mr. Buckingham, declares to me that 
he measured all the distances, and took 
all the bearings in it, whilst Mr. Bonkes 
was, throngh fear of the Arabs, (who 
from a too superstitious observance of 
the second commandment, object to an 
drawings being made in their elas 
safely sheltered in an obscure place, 
taking his sketches of the ruins. 1 do 
not pretend to say, Gentlemen, how 
these facts are, but I merely state to 
you what Mr. Buckingham has already 
said in his work, and what he autho- 
rizes me to repeat toyou here. He says 
also, that he, being bred a sailor, and 
accustomed to take bearings and dis- 
tances of objects, for the purpose of con- 
structing charts and plans, was not per- 
fectly satisfied with the plan which Mr, 
Bankes had laid down from their joint la- 
bours. He therefore took considerable 
pains, when he returned alone to Ge- 
raza, to take the bearings and distances 
more accurately ; when he discovered 
that many of those laid down in the for- 
mer plan were wrong. From the more 
elaborate notes taken on the third visit, 
the plan new published and given to the 
world was coustructed. ‘These notes are 
still in existence, and will be submitted 
to the inspection of your Lordship, and 
to you, Gentlemen of the Jury. A great 
art of this Review assumes that Mr; 
ankes’s plan tallies correctly with the 
plan published by Mr. Buckingham; but 
this is not the fact, as any one may see 
by an inspection of both ; and it deserves 
to be mentioned also, that a plan of these 
ruins, since published by a very eminent 
traveller, Mr. Burckhardt, resembles Mr. 
Buckingham’s plan much more than it 
does that of Mr. Bankes, and goes there- 
fore strongly to-corroborate the superior 
accuracy ot that of my client. 


I now come, Gentlemen, to the last 
part of this libel of which my client com- 
plains, and which | think will convinee 
the most sceptical that the —_— of the 
reviewer was not to give to the publica 
tair criticism of the work ;—that his ob- 
ject was not eandour and truth, but ca- 
lumny and detvaction. [t is well known 
to geographers, that Monsieur D’ Anville 
has published, among many other maps, 
a map of Palestine, and that, from the 
want of sufficient information, this map 
of Mousieur D’Anville is less accurate 
than most of his other works. ‘To that 
map Mr. Buckingham refers in his Pre- 
face, in these words :— 


The ancient map of Palestine is taken with 
very trifling alterations from D’Anville, as the 
most generally known and approved authority 
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on this subject, and the one most frequently re- 
ferred to. foots ” ; 


The ancient map here spoken of, Gen- 
tlemen, has not been published at all. 
It is true that it was Mr. Buckingham’s 
original intention to have published that 
map along with his own; but he, being 
in India when the work was published, 
and the bookseller here not thinking it 
necess to let the ancient map of 
D’Anville accompany the modern one 
of Mr. Buckingham, the former was 
not published; and the map upon which 
the reviewer has thought fit to make 
the following observations, is Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s own,—a map bya man, who, 
as I shall prove to you, is as capable of 
constructing a map as any man in Eng- 
land. The reviewer says, in the con- 
cluding sentence of this libel :— 

The map is D’Anville’s, with all its errors ; 
for it is one of the least correct of the produc- 
tions of that extraordinary genius; and the 
ground-plans of Jerusalem are taken out of a 
translation of Josephus. Upon the whole, we 
are compelled to say of this dull and tiresome 
volume, which we have gone through with 
more care than it deserved, that the plates are 
worthy of the letter-press, and both of them, 
we verily believe, of the author.—* So much 
for Buckingham.” 


Now, Gentlemen, I beg of you to look 
at the first sentence of this quotation, 
and then tell me your opinion of the ig- 
norance of the man who pretends to 
review a book of travels, and cannot 
distinguish between a map of ancient 
Palestine, published by Monsicur D’An- 
ville many years ago, and a =p of mo- 
dern Palestine, constructed by Mr. Buck- 
ingham, and never before published. I 
shall prove to your perfect satisfaction, 
that the map upon which this reviewer 
has pronounced his judgment, is the im- 
proved map of Mr. Buckingham, and 
not the ancient map of D’Anville. Yet 
this ignorant reviewer says, *‘ The map 
is D’Anville’s,” and adds, ‘* with ali its 
errors.”” So much for the honour, the 
fairness, the candour, and the sincerity 
of the reviewer. 


I have now gone through as much of 
this case as I deem necessary in the out- 
set. I have cautiously forborne from 
alluding to circumstances which may 
soohehie form a subject for future ani- 
madversion. 1 wish to say, that on all 
subjects of difference between Mr. Buck- 
ingham and Mr. Bankes, | would rather 
abstain from making any remarks, for 
reasons which I need not mention to 
many who now hear me. | believe Mr. 
Bankes to be a man of honour and a 
gentlemay. He will perhaps be called 
as a witness in this case; but before he 
gets into that box, | must state, that any 
thing which he may say there cannot 
alter my opinion of him. All [ can 
say is, that long after the visit to Geraza, 
Mr. Bankes had the highest opinion of 





Mr. Buckingham ; that he considered 
him fit to be his companion, and a man 
capable of assisting him in his pursuits ; 
that nothing since has passed, to the 
knowledge of Mr. Buckingham, which 
ought to incur the forfeiture of Mr, 
Baukes’s good opinion. Whatever ma 
have occurred to Mr. Bankes, to justify 
his suspicions of Mr. Buckingham, 
cannot tell; but this I will assert, that if 
Mr. Bankes be produced as a witness, 
and will state those reasons, I shall be 
able to show him that he labours under 
a mistake—I say a mistake, for that is 
the harshest term which I should be jus- 
tified in using. But, even should Mr, 
Bankes this day state his reasons for 
entertaining such suspicious, I am quite 
certain that whatever may be the fee ings 
of Mr. Bankes’s own mind, he would 
never send forth slander against Mr, 
Buckingham in the shape of an anony- 
mous publication, to destroy the charac- 
ter of a man whom he had once thought 
worthy of his friendship. Ido not be- 
lieve that he has done so; and I should 
not have adverted to the circumstance, 
were it not for the parpose of expressing 
my hopes of being able to show, that any 
difference of opinion between these gen~ 
tlemen is founded in mistake. © I am in- 
structed to say, that although, in Mr. 
Buckingham’s work, doubts may be ex- 
pressed respecting the names of ancient 
places, the style of architecture, and 
probable date, and history ;—though on 
all these subjects there may be great 
difference of opinion between him and 
others who have travelled through the 
same countries; yet he has furnished, in 
the work itselt, sufficient grounds for 
coming to a different conclusion from 
those who have gone before him; and 
if Mr. Bankes would read it through, 
the mistake under which he now labours, 
of any portion of it being his, would be en- 
tirely dispelled. I have thought it neces= 
sary to say thus much in the outset of what 
I intend to show, provided Mr. Bankes 
shall be called as a witness. «I am also 
instructed to state, that the most elabo- 
rate examination. of this work will not 
trace any thing that meet not be disco- 
vered by aman seeing with his own eyes, 
or from those corrections which men, 
in een their ideas to each 
other, suggest, and which may be adopt- 
ed by either one or the other party, with- 
out any imputation on the character of 
either as literary men. Mr. Buckingham 
says that he has given assistance to Mr. 
Bankes, and that he should have felt 
highly honoured if Mr, Bankes’s inten= 
tion, which he.once had, of-sendin 
forth to the public a joint work wi 
Mr. Buckingham, had been carried into 
effect. Whether the reasons which have 
since operated to prevent that design 
being carried into effect, were sufficient, 
it is not for me to say; but my client is 
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satisfied that the mistake into which Mr. 
Bankes has fallen, respecting his con- 
duct, when he suspected him of an inten- 
tion to make use of any of his materials, 
will be rectified by an accurate examina- 
tion of the work itself, in which no such 
materials will be found. 

Gentlemen, I mast now apologise to 
you for the length of time which I have 
already occupied. I may, however, be 
called upon to occupy still more, when 
it shall come to my turn to address you 
in reply to the witnesses that may be 
called | Y my learned friends on the 
other side, in support of the justification 
which they have put upon the record. 
But if my learned friends should thiuk 
fit todo that which they are entitled to— 
not to call any witnesses to prove the 
justification—but to rely upon such ge- 
neral observations as might suggest 
themselves in mitigation—the time has 
now arrived for me to call upon you for 
such damages as may have the effect of 
deterring the defendant, and all persons 
in his situation, from making their Re- 
views the vehicle of the private malice— 
the foul calumnies—of an anonymous 
slanderer. 

JoHN PETERSON examined by Mr. 
Brougham. 

What are you? 
Clarke. 

What is he? He was formerly the at- 
torney for the plaintiff in this case. 

Where did you buy the book produced ? 
At Mr. Murray’s shop, in Albermarle- 
street. 

When did you buy it? On the 2ist of 
December, 1623. 

(The book, which was then put in, 
was the 52d Number of the Quarterly 
Review, from which the Hon. Mr. As- 
Bott read the whole of the Index notice ) 

Mr. Parke, for the defendant.—Your 
Lordship sees that the index only has 
reference to parts of the work itself, and 
which. parts are not here set out on the 
record. ‘The parts to which they refer 
would qualify the statements in the In- 
dex, and | therefore submit that those 

arts to which the Index refers should 

» set out on the record. 

Mr. Brovcuam, for the plaintiff.—I 
submit, my Lord, that it is not at all ne- 
cessary to do that which my learned 
friend says ought to have been doue. 
Every passage iu the Index is accom- 
panied in the declaration with an inuen- 
do; for instance, ‘‘ egregious blunders,” 
(meaning thereby that the plaintiff had 
been guilty of egregious blunders,) and 
that I submit is quite sufficient, 

Mr. Parke. But you ought to have 
set out the parts referred to, which 
would qualify the unqualified assertion 
in the Index. 

Loro Cnier Justice. [think the In- 
dex. (if it be a libel at all) is a distinct 
libel, and therefore the part which qua- 
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lifies it need not be set out. I admit, that 
if one passage cannot be properly under- 
stood without reference to another pas- 
sage, you must then read both the pas- 
sages; but if one passage, which is un- 
qualified, be intelligible by itself, you 
need not set vut a passage to which it 
has reference, and which may perhaps 
qualify it. The meaning attached by the 
defendant to the words ‘‘ egregious blun- 
ders’’ in the Index is, ** if you look to 
such or such a page of the work, you 
will find egregious blunders.” Now, if 
the blunders are not there, why do you 
state in your Index that they are? Let 
the cause proceed. 

Mr. BroucnaM. I propose to have 
the libel in page 362 of the Review read, 

The Hon. Mr. Assotr here read the 
passage referred to, which ended thus :— 

His transactions with Mr. Bankes seem to 
have been an episode in his plan; we have 
not only the statement of that gentleman with 
respect tothem, but have seen also the deposi- 
tion upon cath of his servants, (the same who 
are spoken of in this work,) that;Mr. Bucking- 
ham bore no pa:t whatever either in the dis- 
position, or the expenses of the journey beyond 
the Jordan, &c.; that he never made a single 
sketch during this time, nor bad materials for 
doing so; and has, moreover, been heard to la- 
ment his inability ; that the plan which is the 
ground-work of that here given of Djerash, 
was made by Mr, Bankes, and traced hia 
permission at a window of the Convent of Na- 
zareth by Mr. Buckingham, upon a direct pro- 
mise that it should not be published. 


Mr. BroucHam.—Now turn to page 
373, ** The ground plan.” 

Lorp Cuier Justice.—Is that pas- 
sage in your declaration ? 

Mr. BrouGtiAM.—No my Lord ; but I 
wish it read to show the gvo animo. 

Mr. Assorr then read the following 
passage : 

The ground-plan given of Jerash is founded 
on a tracing obtained from Mr. Bankes at Na- 
zareth, but so little did the borrower compre- 
hend what he copied, that hasty and incorrect 
as the original necessarily was, its errors are 
multiplied tenfold, both on the general plate, 
and in those of separate edifices, which are 
only enlarged from it. There is a zeal for de- 
ception in this altogether extraordinary, for 
the alteration is systematic and not accidental. 


Mr. BroyvGuaM.—Read the last para- 
graph, page 391. J 

Mr. Assotr read the following pas- 
Sage: 

The map is D’Anville’s, with all its errors ; 
for itis one of the least correet of the produc- 
tions of that extraordinary genius; and the 
ground-plans of Jerusalem are taken out of a 
translation of Josephus, Upon the whole, we 
are compelled to say of this dull and tiresome 
volume, which we have gone through with 
more care than it deserved, that the plates are 
worthy of the letter-press, and both of them, 
we verily believe, of the author. 


Mr. BroucuaM.—Read the note to that 
age. 
Mr. Asporr.—‘‘ The first vignette—"* 
Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL now rose, 
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and said—It is not necessary to read any 
thing further in this case. I am here, 
my Lord, together with my learned 
Friends, Mr. Gurney and Mr. Parke, 
as Counsel for Mr. Murray ; and after 
the temperate manner in which this 
case has been opened, I am authorized, 
in the name of my client, as publisher 
of the Quarterly Review, to express 
his regret that any work published by 
him should have been made the vehicle 
of private slander on so respectable au 
individual as Mr. Buckingham. As a 
proof of the sincerity of Mr. Murray’s 
regret, he consents to abandon his jus- 
tification, to pay all the costs, and to 
submit to a verdict for £50, 


Mr. Scaruetr.—I am instructed by 
my client to accept that offer; and to 
say, that he is satisfied that the matter 
should terminate in this way; as al 
that he desires is, to establish his inno- 
cence of the charges alleged; to main- 
tain his reputation; and to stand well 
in the opinion of the public. 

Lorp Cuier Justice.—The result of 
this case is a proof of the advantages of 
conducting causes with that temper and 
moderation, with which | am happy to 
say, causes in this Court are generally 
conducted. 


A verdict was then taken for the 
Plaintiff, Damages £50. 


Guildhall, Thursday, July 14. 


BUCKINGHAM versus BANKES, SENIOR, 


Tuts was an action against the de- 
féndant, Mr. Henry Bankes, the Mem- 
ber for Corfe Castle, for a libel on the 
plaintiff, Mr. James Silk Buckingham, 
contained in a letter written by the de- 
fendant to Mr. Murray, the publisher. 

‘The cause was called on the first in the 
morning, to be tried by a special jury. 
None of the special jurymen, however, 
answered to their names ; and 

The Lorv Cnier Justice said: Set 
the cause down as a remanet. 

‘The Counsel on both sides appeared 
to be taken by surprise; and, after a 
short consultation, 

The ArrorNeY-GENERAL said: My 
Lord, it would be a great convenience if 
this cause could be disposed of now : 
both Mr. Brougham and myself will be 
obliged soon to attend the Privy Council. 

The Lorp Cuter Justice.—The Court 
has made it a remanet, and it must be so. 

Mr, Gurney.—Perhaps your Lordship 
will allow it to be taken by consent, as 
a common Jury cause. 

The Lorp Cuter Justice.—Yes ; and 
you may interpose at any convenient 


moment, whilst the next trial is 
going on. 

The Court then proceeded with an- 
other cause, but no application was 
made to have the previous cause tried by 
acommon Jury, because, although Mr. 
Buckingham signified his consent to t 
by a common Jury, Mr, Baukes refus 
to agree to this. 

In the course of the morning, 

Mr. Hixt (for Mr. Buckingham) said : 
My Lord, we are ready to serve the 
other side with notice to go to trial to- 
morrow, with your Lordship’s per- 
mission. 

Lorp Cuier Justice,—I cannot listen 
to you, Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hitt.—My Lord, I make the me- 
tion under very peculiar circumstanees. 

Lorp Cuier Justice —I cannot do it 
it never was done. Other causes stand 
for to-morrow which must be tried, be- 
cause my presence will, almost imme- 
diately, be required in another place, 

Here the matter ended; and the 
cause accordingly stands over for the 
next sittings in October. 





A FEW WORDS OF EXPLANATION TO THE ENGLISH READER. 


Some explanation may perhaps be 
deemed necessary for having veutured to 
introduce to the English reader the re- 

rt of the foregoing case, which he may 

an unnecessary intrusion on his at- 
tention of a mere personal affair, having 
little or no connexion with the public 
questions with which it is the duty as 
well as interest of an Editor to occup 
his pages. ‘To Indian readers no wach 
explanation can be necessary, for there 
is not one among them all who will not in- 
stantly perceive its close connexion with 
the ab course of proceedings adopted 


towards the Public Press of that coun- 
try. For the information of the former, 
however, the following brief statement 
will, it is hoped, suffice :— 

In the year 1618, the MS. of the 
“Travels in Palestine” was sent from 
Calcutta to London for publication, and 
subscriptions were received for it iu 
India. In the year 1819, instead of the 

rintedwork coming out,as was¢ > 
intelligence reached India that Mr. Mur- 
ray, after having en to publish it, 
h engl declined to do so; Ist, 
because Mr, Gifford, the then Editore-? 
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to the English Reader. 


the Quarterly Review, had, after a pri- 
vate reading, declared the work to be full 
of blasphemy and sedition, And, 2dly, 
because Mr. Bankes had shesituatousty 
Set up a claim to the whole or the great- 
er part of this blasphemons and seditious 
work, (of which, however, he had not 
seen a single page,) as stolen from his 
materials ! 

The effect of this intelligence, which 
was soon widel hie throughout Jn- 
dia, was, in the highest degree, injurious 
to the author. Many persons, who had 
no means of correcting such an error 
believed it to be true; and the principal 
members of the Government of India, 
especially, encouraged the general belief 
among all those over whom they possess- 
ed any influence ; because they hated the 
author, as advocating that freedom of dis- 
cussion on the acts of public men which 
they dreaded and shunned; and being un- 
able toeombat his arguments with reason, 
rejoiced at so good an opportunity of as- 
sisting to degrade his character by the 
pro; tion of calumnies which repre- 
sented him as a blasphemer and a thief. 
A warfare of the most virulent kind, 
founded chiefly on this basis of misrepre- 
sentation, was carried on against him by 
the Newspapers in the Government inte- 
rest in India for nearly two years, from 
which it was impossible but that many 
who only the accusing statements, 

never saw the explanations or re- 
plies, must have believed him to be guilty, 
and, as such, unworthy of public sympa- 
thy or support. In the course of this 
riod, however, evidence had been sent 
rom India to England to rebut the asser- 
tions of Mr. Gifford, and the claims of 
Mr. Bankes, which were deemed so sa- 
tisfactory, that Messrs. Longman under- 
took the publication of the work, 

Inthe year 1821, the ‘ Travels’ appeared 
in England ; and, soon after, the virulent 
and libellous article in the Quarterly Re- 
view, which professed to be a criticism 
on the work, was published. The arrival 
of this article in India was the signal for 
fresh hostilities, of the mest rancorous 
and deadly kind. A writer (a thousand 
times asserted, and never once denied, to 
be the Reverend Doctor Bryce, of con- 


troversial notoriety) commenced, in the+ 


Join Bull of India, a Series of Letters, 
under the signature of ‘‘ A Frrenp oF 
Me. Bankes,” which not only repeated 
all the foul and unfounded semis of 
the Quarterly Review as true, but added 
to them, by plausible and ingenious, but, 
at the same time, the mest wicked and 
malignant perversion of facts, dates, and 
circumstances, accusations of the most 
unwarrantable nature ; and, at length, by 
dint of perseverance in the most unbri- 
died career of falsehood and defamation, 
succeeded in making @ large portion of 
the English society in India believe the 
author of the “ Travels in Palestine.” to 
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be the greatest monster of iniquity that 
ever trod the earth. In pursuance of 
this determined and insatiable spirit of 
persecution, the heads of all virtuous fa- 
milies, and the stewards of all public as- 
semblies, were called upon to expel him 
from their society, as a disgrace to his 
species ! Nay, every man was threatened 
with similar denunciatious, who would 
not turn his face from the polluted indi- 
vidual, and avoid him as a convicted cri- 
minal! And, lastly, the Government it- 
self was called upon to do a public ser- 
vice to the community, by banishing 
from the country, as unworthy to remain 
longer in it, a man, whom this pretend- 
ed ** Friend of Mr, Bankes ” assumed to 
himself great credit for having covered 
with obloquy and disgrace, and stamped 
with an infamy from which he could 
never recover ! 


The names of these moral assassins 
were demanded, but they had not the 
virtue or the courage to avow themselves 
even to the individual whom they had 
prevailed on the largest portion of society 
to desert. The publishers of the paper 
which spread their calumnies te the 
world were then of necessity i pam 4 
against in a Court of Law; and although 
there never were perhaps more justifia- 
ble grounds for fe pera criminally 
apeinet any set men than here, and 
shutting them out entirely from the power 
of justification, yet they were proceeded 
against civilly, in order to give them the 
fullest opportunity of proving the truth 
of their aceusatious ; in which case the 
would have triumphed, and the accus 
have been justly condemned. 


It was at this important crisis that the 
Indian Governmeut, under whose patro- 
nage, and with whose undisguised sanc- 
tion and approbation this atrecious per- 
secution had been from the commence- 
ment carried on, stepped in to effect the 
purpose which, from the first, these de- 
nunciations were, uo doubt, intended to 
render easier of execution. These ca- 
lumnies, and the threats which were 
held forth to those who would not be- 
lieve and act upon them as if they were 
true, had already cut off from the victim 
juteuded to be offered up on the shrine 
of Despotism much of the public sympa- 
thy; and the leading men in Parliament 
and the.Board of Control, as well as 
the Directors of the East India Company, 
having been thus taught to believe that 
Mr. Buckingham was altogether unwor~ 
thy of the countenance or protection of 
any honourable man—the moment was 
seized, while he was yet before the Court 
of Justice, seeking redress for his wrongs, 
and giving his accusers an opportuuity 
of establishing the truth of their charges, 
to banish} him without a trial or a 
hearing, from his property, his pursuits, 
and the few friends who remained sted - 
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fast in their attachment to his private as 
well as public character to the end. 

After his ignominious transportation 
from the country as a felon, (without the 
benefit allowed even to murderers and 
traitors—a trial by his peers,) the action 
against his slanderers was proceeded in; 
and though the cause laboured under 
every possible disadvantage from his ab- 
sence, the result was such as to show 
the total inability of his accusers to sub- 
stantiate any single charge by the least 
tittle of evidence, legal or moral. The 
Judge characterized the libels of these 
Indian calumniators, as too atrocious to 
be even thought of without horror ; and 
a verdict was recorded, which completely 
established the guilt of the parties utter- 
ing them, and the innocence of the ac- 
cused, 

It was said, however, by the convict- 
ed libellers in India, ‘‘ It is easy enough 
to obtain a verdict against us, who have 
not the means of obtaining the proofs of 
our charges, because the parties on 
whose authorit 4 rest are chiefly in 
England. But Mr. Buckingham will not 
dare to prosecute his accusers there. He 
will not venture to bring an action 

nst the Quarterly Review or against 

r. Bankes, and give them an opportu- 
nity of establishing their accusations by 
proof; or, if he does, he is certain 
of being overwhelmned with odium 
and covered with disgrace !’’ Many per- 
sons in India still clang to this hope; and 
the Government, who wished to keep 
alive the belief that the man they had uu- 
justly banished was a monster of ini- 
quity, and wholly undeserving of either 
public or private sympathy, were among 
~ foremost to encourage this perswa- 
sion. 

Mr. Buckingham, however, had no 
sooner set his foot on his native soil than 
he commenced legal proceedings against 
the three accusing parties—the Publisher 
of the Quarterly Review; Mr. Bankes, 
the Member for Corfe Castle; and his 
son, the Member for the University of 
Cambridge. A period of two years has 
elapsed since the actions were first com- 
menced, during which time, every aid 
that money, legal talent, and influence 
with those in high ey could com- 
mand, has been brought into operation ; 
so that nothing has been left undone that 
could in the slightest degree serve the 
cause of those who were thus put upon 
their defence. Every witness whom Mr. 
Murray could desire was in attendance. 
Mr. Briggs, of Alexandria, was himself 
in Court; Mr. Bankes, the father, was 
present; and Mr, Bankes, the son, in 
attendance also; Mohammed, the Alba- 
nian Interpreter; and Antonio, the Por- 
tuguese groom, were each in Court—to 
produce in the witness-box: nor was 
there a single person whose evidence had 
ever been alluded tothat was absent on the 


occasion, And what was the result? So 
convinced were the Attorney-General and 
his learned colleagues, who were counsel 
for all the three defendants in the three 
several actions pending, of the hopeless- 
ness of their case, that they dared not 
venture to put even one of these wit- 
nesses into the box, well knowing, no 
doubt, that their evidence was wholly 
inadequate to sustain the charges made ; 
aud that, by cross-examination an 
counter-evidence, such facts would be 
elicited as would prove the utter ground- 
lessness of all the imputations which 
formed the libels then under prosecution. 
They had the wisdom therefore to ad- 
vise, and the defendant the prudence to 
adopt, the only course left, that of aban- 
doning all attempt at justification, sub- 
mitting to a verdict, without going into 
a defence, and expressing a sincere re- 

ret that his publication, The Quarterly 

eview, should have beeu the vehicle of 
private slander against an_ individual 
whom all parties uow admitted to be 
* highly respectable,” and altogether 
undeserving of the calumnies heaped 
upon him by the writer of the libellous 
article in question. 

Nothing need be added to this brief 
sketch of the rise, progress, and termina- 
tion of the cause here advyerted to, except 
perhaps these two remarks:—Ist. That 
what the learned Advocate of Mr. Buck- 
ingham rightly deemed impossible for 
any man, assuming the character of a 
gentleman, to do,—what he describes as 
so low aud so contemptible, that he 
would hardly believe it of Mr, Bankes, 
even if he were to state it on his oath, 
is, nevertheless, undeniably true: name- 
ly, that he assumed the pumpous title of 
Mr. Buckingham’s bevefactor, and stated, 
in a letter which he has admitted to be in 
his own hand writing, that he so consi- 
dered himself, because he bore the ex- 
penses of a journey of seven days, the 
whole arrangement for which, in guides, 

rovisions, &c, were complete before Mr, 

uckingham joined it; and, for which 
reason alone, his presence could not, by 
any possibility, have added even twenty 
shillings to the expense of the whole 
yc ! 2dly, That the fact of Mr. Bankes 

eing himself the writer of the article in 
the Quarterly Review, which the learned 
Advocate also thought impossible, be- 
cause no one pretending to the cha- 
racter of a gentleman could be guilty of 
such an anonymous attack on a person 
with whom he had had some difference 
of opinion—is, nevertheless, undeniably 
true—resting upon evidence the most 
undoubted, and snch as will, ere long, be 
substantiated in a way that must con- 
vince the most sceptical. 

{t remains to be scen what will be the 
issue of the causes still pending agaiust 
the father and son. The former has been 
postponed from the wuwillinguess of the 
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defendant to try by a common jury: the 
latter is delayed uutil a commission can 
be sent to India, and evidence obtained 
from thence of the publication of the 
letter on which the action is grounded. 
The consent of the Court to the sending 
out such commission has been granted 
at length, on condition however that the 
plaintiff shall defray, uot only the costs 
of proceedings in the action up to a cer- 
tain date, but also the costs of the Mo- 
hammedan and Portuguese witnesses 
still kept here professedly for evidence 
on this trial, though not veutured to 
be called into the witness-box on that 
just terminated, where, whatever they 
might have to- say would have been of 
equal value—two items, which have alone 
involved the payment by the plaintiff of 
nearly 300/. for the witnesses of the de- 
fendant, independently of the ordinary 
expenses of proceedings on his own be- 
half. ‘The ends of justice are thus de- 
layed, and the evil day put off, with all 
the chances of death, miscarriage of let- 
ters, failure of funds, and other contin- 
gencies in favour of the delaying party. 
But the moral triumph is already com- 
plete ; and the will come at last when 
the legal issue will be as satisfactory, no 
doubt, as that of the action just brought 
to a close. 

It remains to be seen whether the pre- 
tended ** FrRiznps or Mr. Bankes,” 
who sprung up in India, as the warm 
supporters of a man utterly unknown in 
that country, and who has not yet met 
with one public advocate in this, where 
all his counexions are on the spot, and 
where he himself might fight his own 
battle if he chose :—It remains to be seen 
whether these pretended ‘* Frienps ” 
will make the amende honourable, of 
which their great oracle, the Quarterly 
Review, has set the example :—whe- 
ther they will render justice, howeyer 
tardy, to the individual whom they did 
their utmost to hunt down as a beast of 
prey,on grounds that are now admitted by 
the very source from which they emanat- 
ed to be utterly incapable of proof, and 
destitute of all foundation. If they do 
not do their utmost to make reparation 
for the evil they have thus unjustly in- 
flicted, the world will know what to 
think of them and their pretensions. 

But, above all, it remains to be seen, 
whether Mr. John Adam, who will be in 
this country by the time these pages 
issue from the press — whether Sir 
Francis Macuaghten, who is already 
here—and Mr. Fergusson, who is said to 
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be in Scotland—will unite their wealth, 
their influence, and their labour, to ob- 
tain redress and reparation for au indivi- 
dual, to the total ruin of whose private 
fortune each has contributed his full 
share : the one by banishing him without 
trial from his property in India--the other, 
by passing a law, enabling the Govern- 
ment to destroy that property entirely— 
and the last, by failing to redeem his 
pledge of guarding the interests of his 
banished client, and, by such neglect, 
cutting him off from all hope of that 
Jegal redress which the evidence withiu 
his power to procure would have, in all 
probability, obtained for him against the 
ate temporary Governor-General of 
India. 

It remains to be seen also, whether 
the Indian Government abroad, and the 
Court of Directors and Board of Control 
at home, who were, no doubt, influenced 
in their harsh and cruel rejection of all 
Mr. Buckingham’s remonstrances as to 
the total ruin of his property in India, 
and his petitions for leave to return to 
that country to gather up the wreck, and 
begin the world anew—by the belief that 
he was the worthless private character 
which his accusers had represented him 
to be :—It remains to. be seen, whether 
they also will uot feel it their duty, late as 
it may be, to render tardy justice to one 
who, they must themselves now admit, 
has fallen a victim to the grossest misre- 
presentations of a malignant and secret 
enemy,—who has endured acareer of al- 
most unexampled persecution,—who has 
finally been deprived of all his hardly- 
earned property, the fruits of years of 
labour, mentaland bodily, of no ordinary 
kind ;—and is not only velused compensa~ 
tiou for the losses of the past, but denied 
the only reasonable hope that remained 
of his repairing those losses by the la- 
bours of the future;—and all this in- 
fliction of pain and misery has been 
justified on grounds that have since been 
proved to be utterly untenable, on as- 
sumptions that were unwarrantable from 
the very beginning, and have been shown 
to be false to the very end! 


If there be yet one spark of moral 
feeling—one atom of the sense of justice 
remaining in the bosoms of his perse- 
cutors and oppressors—they will hasten 
to repair the evils which they have thus 
heaped on the heads—for there are more 
than one who have borne the burthen 
and sunk beneath its weight—of ipne- 
cent and unoffending individuals, 
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Mr. A.F. Bruce to be Head Assist. to 
the Principal Coll. of the North. Division 
of Arcot; Sir James Howe, bart. to be 

ister to the Zilla Court of Salem.— 
Feb. 17. Mr. C.’R. Cotton to be Sub- 
Coll. and Assist. Magistrate at Canann ; 


Mr. J. Goldingham to be Assist. in the 
Office of Board of Revenue. 


CEYLON. 
Jan. 15.—John Huskinson, Esq. Civil 
Service, to be Extra Assist. in the Office 
of the Commission of Revenue. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 


BENGAL. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


Head Quarters, Jan. 3.—Assist.-Com- 
missioner Joyce to have charge of Ad- 
vance Department of the Army on Chit- 
Saone Froutier—4. Capt. KR. -Fernie, 
27th N.1. to be Brig. Major to 1st Brig. 
Infantry in room of Capt. White.—6. 
Lieut. E. B. Blake to act as Adjutant and 
Quarterm. to Bengal Artillery Detach- 
ment under Sir A. Campbell, vice Lieut. 
O'Hanlon, deceased ; Major-Gen. Dick 
to have command of Dinapore Div. of the 
Army; Lieut. Wilson to act as Quarterm. 
to Divis. of Artillery at Mhow, on de- 

of Lieut. “Icbinpace’, Brevet 
Capt. Wooley, 59th N.I. removed from 
2d Grenadiers to 2d Light Inf. Batt.—8. 
Ensigns Lloyd and Hyslop to do duty 
with 2d Europ. Regt.at Dinapore ; Cap. 
Eagleheart, 2d Gren. Batt. to act as Bri- 
gade Major to troops at Daeca.—12. En- 
sign E. R. Spilsbury, 5th N.1, to do du 

th 5lst Regt. at Jubbulpore.— 13. 
Lieut.-Cols. J. Burnet, J. O‘Halloran, 
W. G. Maxwell, to be Brigadiers on Dis- 


‘trict Staff of Army in Post of Augmenta- 


tion, authorised by G. O., 12th August, 
1824; Brevet Capt. Johnstone, Interp. 
and Quarterm., appointed to act Adjutant 
to 27th N.L., in room of Lieut. Dunbar, 
rmitted to resign.—19. Brevet Capt. 

. Warde, 5th Light Comp. to be Dep. 

r at Benares, vice Snodgrass, 
deceased.—21. Lieut. R. Ware, H. M.’s 
to be Fort Adj. at — 

oyd, 

N.I. to officiate as Major to 


‘Brigade to Rajpootana Field Force, on 


departure of Brig. Major Taylor, on Me- 
dical Certificate. —22. Brigadier Generals 
and Brigadiers are appointed to com- 
mand as follows: Brig. Gen. Price to 
Benares Division; Brig. Gen. Adams to 
Sirhind Frontier; Brig. Gen. Mac Keller 
to progres gr Station ; Brig. Burnet to 
Agra and Muttra; Brig. O*Halloran to 


Dacca ; ° Maxwell to Oude.—21. 
ell, 33d N.I, to be Interpr. 


Lieut. R, Ri 


and Quarterm.; Lieut, and Brevet Capt 
J. H. Waldron, 46th N.I. to be Interpr* 
and Quarterm., vice Richardson, deceas* 
—25, Lieut. Dickson to act as Adj. to 
Enact Detachment with Sir A. Camp- 
bell, during absence of Lieut. ‘findell on 
Medical Certificate; Lieut. P. Craigie, 
38th N.I. to be Baggage Master to Brig. 
Gen. Shuldham’s Division from 16th Jan. 
—26. Artillery. Lieut. E. R. Watts to be 
Adj. and Quarterm. to Saugor Division, 
vice Scott, gone to Europe; Lieut R. D. 
H. M‘Donald, 8th L. C, to be . vice 
Kempland, resigned ; Capt. F. M. Cham- 
bers, 2d N. I, to be Commandant of 
Chumparun L. I., vice Maj. G. Cooper, 
promoted.—28. Lieut. Barton, 4th L. C. 
to be Adj. to 6th Local Horse. 

Fort William, Jan. 23.—Lieut. F. T. 
Boyd, 65th N.L. to be Agent for Timber 
at vagpores vice Gerrard, promoted.— 
Feb. tl. Lieut. F. W. Trant, H. M.S. to 
be Dep. Assist. Quarterm.-Gen. to the 
[st Class with the Forces under Brig. 
Gen. Sir A, Campbell.—1l4. Lieut. G. 
Ridge, 2d L. C. to be Adj. of the 4th 
Corps of Lecal Horse.—15th. Lieut. and 
Adj. M‘Kenly, 60th N. 1. to proceed to 
Lucknow, and do duty with the 6th N. L. 
until the arrival of his own —l6. 
Lieut, Cox, 62d N.1. to take c of 
the Detachment belonging to H. M.’s 
44th and 54th Regts. proceeding to Chit- 
tagong.—18. Capt. J. Graham, 21st N.I. 
to the Command of Bhaugulpore Hill 
Rangers, vice Montgomerie, 

Calcutta, Feb. \8.—Capt. J. B. Pratt, 
7th N.I. to be Dep. Judge Adv. Gen. on 
the Establishment. 

The under-mentioned Officers, whose 
admission to the Service and promotion 
are notifiedin Gen. Ord. of the 1! th inst. 
are appointed to do duty with the Corps 
specified opposite their names :— 

Capt. A. Montgomerie, 34th N.I. Com- 
manding the Bhaugulpore Hill Rangers, 
is transferred to the Pension Establish- 
ment; Ensign G, Farmer with the 20th 
N.]. at Barrackpore ; Ensign W. Michell 
with the ditto, at ditto.—19, Ensign 
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Stafford to act as Adj., Lieut. lrwin to 
act as Quarterm. to the African Wing of 
H. M.’s 87th Regt. during its separation 
from Head Quarters; Lieut. and Adj. 
Payne, 30th N.I. to act as Station Staff 
at Chittagong, during Brig. Maj. White’s 
absence.—21. Lieut. Fitton’s appoint- 
ment to act as Adj. to Pioneers is con- 
firmed.—22. The Officers appointed to 
the situation of Dep, Assist. Adjs. Gen. 
of Divisions are posted as follows :— 
Capt. Showers to the Merut Division ; 
Capt. Park to Cawnpore ditto; Capt. 
James to the Sangor ditto; Capt. Fry to 
the Benares ditto; Capt. Broadbent to 
the Dinapore ditto; Capt. Worsley to 
the Presidency ditto ; Brig. Maj. Camp- 
bell to the Rajpootanah Force, Nussera- 
had, vice ‘Yaylor on leave of absence pre- 
vious to furlough ; Brig. Maj. Pogson to 
the Agra and Muittra Frontier, vice Fry, 
appointed Dep. Assist, Adj.-Gen.; Maj. 
Auriol to proceed to Dinapore with the 
Detachment of the 2d Europ. Regt.—23, 
Lieut.-Col. Elrington to the Commaud 


of the Brigade of H.M.’s 47th and the 
1éth Regt. Madras N.J.; Capt. and Brig. 
Maj. Pogson to officiate as Dep. Assist. 
Adj.-Gen. to the Presidency Division, as a 
Srpenre seaseomest until the arrival 


of te orsley; Lieut. M. G. White, 
66th N.I. to be Adj. to Capt. Savage’s 
Detachment of Recruits at Dacca, belong- 
ing to regiments serving in Arracan, 


PROMOTIONS, 


Fort William, Jan. \3.—Major F. A. 

Weston to be Lieut.-Col., vice Knight, 
transferred.to Pension Establishment, 
dated Jan. 6, 1425; Brevet Capt. and 
Lieut. P. Johnson to be Capt. of a Com- 
pany; Ensign C. W. Haig to be Lieut. 
vice Weston, promoted ditto. 
_ Artillery —2d Lieut. R. G. M‘Gregor 
to be Ist Lieut., vice Burrows, deceased, 
dated Dec. 28, 1824; Messis. J. Skinner, 
jun. and Comyn are admitted to the ser- 
vice with the rank of Local Lieut. and 
Adj. to fill vacancies in Ist and 8th Corps 
of Local Horse. 

5th N.I.—Capt. J. Gerrard to be Maj., 
dated Jan. 6. 

26th N.I.—Capt. J. Elliot to be Major, 
dated Feb, 4; Lieut. P. B. Fitton to be 
Capt. of a Company ; and Ensign W. E. 
Robertson to be Lieut.dated Jan. 28, 1825, 
vice Trotter, transferred to Invalid Esta- 
blishment. 

33d N.I.—Jan. 13.—Ensign R. Riddle 
° be Lieut. vice Erskine, deceased, dated 

an. 7. 

46th N.1.—Ensign W. Brownlow to be 
Lieut. vice Richardsou, deceased, dated 
Dee. 27. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


Feh, 25, 1825.—With reference to the 
3d clause of G. O. G. G., 2d May, 1823, 
(No, 8.) under the head ‘Local Horse, 
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with the table (No, 2) annexed, the Ad- 
jutants of those Corps, when Infan 
Officers, will be allowed for a secon 
horse in all situations. 

1. In order that Government may be 
fully acquainted with the talents, indus- 
try, and official character of Staff Officers 
generally, the Right Hon. the Governor 
General in Council is pleased to extend 
the principle of the Report, as published 
in General Orders, Nos, 102 and 222 of 
1824, to the whole of the General and 
Garrison Staff of the Bengal Army. 

2. It will be the duty of General and 
other Officers commanding Divisions, 
Brigades, &c. of the Army, and Com- 
mandants of Forts and Garrisons—of the 
Secretary to Government in the Military 
Department —of the Adjutant-General, 
Quartermaster-Geueral, Auditor-Gene- 


-ral—Commissary-General, Surveyor-Ge- 


neral, Judge Advocate-General—of the 
Military Board, the Medical Board, the 
Board of Superintendence, and the Cloth- 
ing Board—to transmit, on the Ist of Ja- 
nuary of each year, to the Chief of the 
Department with which they usually 
correspond, viz. the Secretary to Gevern- 
ment in the Military Department, or the 
Adjutant-General of the Army, as the 
case may be, a report in conformity with 
the directions contained in the second 
paragraph of General Order No, 102 of 
1824, above-mentioned, 

3. As these Reports will have consi- 
derable influence on the future prospects 
of the Officers concerned, his Lordship 
in Council desires that the following de- 
claration shall be subjoined to each :— 

* L do herchy declare, upon my honour, 
that the above Report is made without 
favour or detraction, and that to the best 
of my judgment it is correct.’ 

4. ‘The Reports are to be marked con- 
Jidential on the envelope, and are to be 
received and treated as such. ‘Those re- 
ceived by thie Secretary to Government 
in the Military Department, will be sub- 
initted to the right hon. the Goyernor- 
General in Council ; those by the Adjut.- 
Gen. of the Army from the Departments 
transacting business with that Officer, 
after having been laid before the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, will be forwarded to 
the Secretary in the Military Depart- 
ment to be taken up to Government. 

5. General Officers and others Com- 
maiiding Divisions and Brigades of the 
Army, and Commandants of Forts and 
Garrisons, will report on all General and 
Garrison Staff under their immediate 
Command. 

6. The Secretary to Government in the 
Military Department, on the Officers of 
this department; he is also directed to 
offer any observation which may be ne- 
cessary, on the manner of conducting 
business in the departments which cor- 
respond with Govegnment direct, 

7. The Adjutant-General of the Army 
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on the Officers of his department; and 
to offer observations as above explained, 
on departments under the authority of 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

8. The Auditor-General, on the Offi- 
cers of his department, and on the De- 
puty Paymasters. 

9. The Commissary-General, the Sur- 
veyor-General, and the Judge Advocate- 
General, on the Officers of their depart- 
ments respectively. 

10. The Military Board on their Secre- 
taries and Assistaut- Secretaries; the 
Gun Carriage Agents, and those for the 
manufacture of Gauncwier: the Superin- 
tendent of the Foundry, the Orduance, 
Commissariat, and the Department of 
Public Works. 

ll. The Board of Superintendence, on 
Fre} Secretary, and the Officers of the 
Stud, 

12. The Medical Board on their Secre- 
tary, on Superintending Surgeons, the 
Apothecary, and the Officers in charge of 
the Medical Depots. 

13. The Clothing Board, on their Se- 
cre an’? the Clothing Ageuts. 

14. The first series of Reports are to 
be sent in on the publication of this 
Order, 


REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 


Caleutta, Jan. 12.—Lieut. J. S. H. 
Weston, Dep. Judge Adv.-Gen., posted to 
Sangor Division of Army.—21. Ist Lieut. 
T. Hickman from 3d to 4th ‘Troop Horse 
d rtillery, vice Burrowes, deceased ; 2d 
Lieut. F. Dashwood to 3d Troop Horse 
Artill. vice Hickman, removed; Lieut. 
Sotheby to proceed to Dacca, aud relieve 
Lieut. Dashwood from that command ; 
Capt. C. P. Kennedy from ‘7th Company 
Ist Batt. to 3d Comp. 2d Batt., vice 
Pereira from latter to former; Ist Lieut. 
H. Rutherford from 7th Comp. Ist Batt. 
to 4th Comp. 2d Batt., vice Delafosse ; 
Ist Lient. H. Delafosse from 4th Comp. 
2d Batt. to 4th Comp. 3d Batt., vice 
Torckler ; Ist Lieut. P. A.'’Torckler from 
4th Comp. 3d Batt. to 7th Comp. Ist Batt. 
vice Rutherford; ist Lieut. G. R. Scott 
from 7th Comp. 3d Batt. to 20th Comp. 
4th Batt.; Ist Lieut. R. G. M‘Gregor 
(new promotion) to 7th Comp. 3d Batt., 
vice Scott ; 2d Lieut. }. Gaitskell to 4th 
Comp. 3d Batt. from 3d Comp. 2d Batt.— 
25. Lieute, and Adjs. W. P. Welland and 
A. Chitty allowed to exchange Corps ; 
the formerly is accordingly removed to 
Moorshedabad Prov. Batt., and the lat- 
ter to Cawnpore Prov. Batt.—26, Lieut. 
Vincent, 8th N.1. (Adj. to Chittagong 
Prov. Batt.) removed to Dacca Prov, 
Batt., of which he is appointed Adj. — 
Feb, 14. Lieut. Barton removes from the 
4th to 6th L. C., and Lieut. Key from 
latter to former.—l8@. Lieut.-Col. G. 
Cooper (late prom.) is posted to the 
69th Regt. N.L at Benares; Lieut.-Col, 





W.G. Patrickson from the 69th to the 
33d N.1.; Lieut.-Col. F. A. Weston (late 

romotion) is posted to the 8th N.I. at 

aitool ; Local Lieut. W. Martindell, 2d 
in Command of the Ist Corps of Local 
Horse, removed in the same grade to the 
&th Corps, dated Jan. 1, 1825; Local 
Lieut. and Adj. R. Grueber to be 2d in 
Command of the !st Corps, from the 
same date, vice Martindell, removed ; 
Local Cornet J. M. Turnbull is promoted 
to the rank of Loca! Lieutenant, and re- 
moved to the 4th Corps.—22. Lieut.-Col. 
E. Cartwright removed from Ist to 2d 
Europ. Reg. and to join it at Ghazeepore ; 
Lieut.-Col. J. George from the latter to 
the former. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Head Quarters, Jan. 3.—Assist.-Surg. 
J. Logan to place himself undér the or- 
ders of the Superintend.-Surg. at Chitta- 
gong. —13. Assist. D. Harding placed at 
the disposal of the Commander-in-Chiet ; 
Assist. B. C. Sully directed to relieve 
Surg. Mathews in medical charge of 22d 
N.1.—25. Super.-Surg. Hunter appoint- 
ed to Saugor Division ; Super.-Surg. A, 
Ogilvy age to Berhampore.—Feb, 
11. Mr. Ch. Billings, Officiating-Apothe- 
cary, confirmed in that rank, dated July 
14, 1819; Mr. J. Barker bi ae ae to 
do duty as Assist,-Surg. on this Estab.— 
14. Mr. R. Macfarlane, Surgeon, tem- 
porarily to do duty as Assist. on ditto. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 


Fort William, Jan. 21.—Assist. A. 
Murray to be Surgeon, vice Chalmers, 
who retires, dated Jan. 6. 


MEDICAL REMOVALS AND POSTINGS, 


Head Quarters, Jan. 3.—Surgeon. J. 
H. Mackenzie posted to 3d L. C. ; Assist. 
D. Harding to 67th N. L, vice Macken- 
zie; Assist. Campbell to Gardener's 
Horse to Mirzapore ; Assist. H. T. San- 
ders to ditio.—21, Surg. A. Hall to 2d 
L. C. vice Tweedle, removed to 6th L.C. 
—26. Assist, T. E. Dempster to 45th N.T. 


FURLOUGHS. 


Calcutta, Feb. 16.—Lieut. J. W. Col- 
uhoun, 32d N. I, to Singapore for health 
or nine mouths.—21. Capt. Griffin from 
6th March to 6th Sept. previous to his 
making application for furlough.—24, 
Lieut, Croker to Europe for health. 


—— 


MADRAS. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


Fort St. George, Dec. 3),—Lieut. 
J. Briggs, 13th N.1. to the Ist class of 
the Survey Branch, dated Aug. 28, 1824 ;" 
Lieut. G. H. Southby, 34th N.I. to the 
Engineer Department as Surveyor, dated 
Aug. 29; Lieut. James Forest, 29th N.I, 
to be Cantonment Adj. at Palaveram, 











vice Cooper; Capt. Hasker, 32d N. I. 
transferred to the Invalid Estab. (own 
request.) —Jan. 7. Lieut. G. A. Brodie, 
3d L.C., to act as Quarterm. Interpr. and 
Paymaster to the Inf. Recruit. Depot at 
Wallajahbad ; Lieut. S. Bullock, 3d L.C. 
to act as Brig. Maj. in the centre Div. of 
the Army, in the absence of Capt. Aloes, 
on foreign service ; Dep. Assist. Capt. J. 
Noble to be Assist. Commis.-Gen., vice 
Webster resigned; Sub.-Assist. Lieut. 
W. Powell to be Dep. Assist. Commis.- 
Gen., vice Noble; Lieut. A. M‘Cally, 
44th N.1. to be Sub. Assist., vice Briscoe, 
returned to Europe ; Lieut, D. H. Eaton, 
2d N.I. to be Snb.-Assist., vice Powell, 
prom. ; Lieut.-Col. Commis. G. Wahab, 
36th N.I. to Command the Presidenc 

Cantonment ; Lieut.-Col. A. Fair, 16th 
N.I. to Command at Vellore on the ter- 
miuationrof the foreign service on which 
he is at F sig ory engaged ; Capt. E. Ca- 
dogan, 33d Nl. to Command the 2d 
Batt. Pioneers, vice Richardson, dec. ; 
Capt. E. Fitzpatrick, 19th N.1. to act as 
Dep. Assist. Quarterm.-Gen. in thecentre 
Division of the Army, during the absence 
of Capt. White on foreign service ; Capt. 
R. L. Highmore, 5th L.C. to be Aid-de- 
Camp to Lieut -Gen. Bowser, Command- 
ing the Army in Chief; Brevet Capt. 
and Lieut, F. H. M. Wheeler to be Adj. 
to the Ist Batt. Pioneers, vice Campbell, 
dead of his wounds, 


PROMOTIONS. 


Fort St. George, Dec. 3\.—3d. N.L— 
Sen. Capt. A. Turner to be Major; Sen. 
Lient. E. J. Johuson to be Capt.; Sen, 
Ensign J. Johnson to be Lieut., vice 
Walker, killed in action, dated Nov. 30, 
1824. 

26th 'N.J.—Sen. Ensign O. Reynolds 
to be Lieut., vice Bradfield, deceased, 
date ditto. 


BENGAL. 
[From the Indian Gazettes.) 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Calcutta, Feb. \9.—Royal Regiment.— 
Lieut. Pirtet, 2d Batt. to be extra Aid- 
de-Camp to Lieut.-Gen. Bowser, Com- 
meeting the Army under the Presidency 
of Fort St. George. 

44th Foot.—ist Lieut. Gray, H.M.’s 
44th Regt. to be Baggage-master to Brig.- 
Gen. Morrison's Division. 

47th Foot.—Feb. 23.—Capt. P. Forbes 
to be Brig.-Major under Lieut.-Col. EI- 
rington, dated Jan. 7. 

67th Foot.—Feb. 24.—Lieut. Deane to 
be Military Sec. and Aid-de-Camp to the 
Hon. Governor of Penang. 

PROMOTIONS. + 

Calcutta, Feb. \4.—4th Light Drag.— 

Paymaster W, Wildey from half-pay 40th 
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42d N.J.—Jan. 7. Brevet E. Macpher- 
son to be Capt.; Sen. rong J.C. G. 
Stewart to be Lieut., vice Webster, re- 
signed, dated Jan. 1. 

49th N.J.—Sen.. Lieut. Swaine to be 
Capt. ; and Sen, Ensign J.T. Lugard to 
be Lieut., vice Swan, retired, 


GENERAL ORDERS. 
Fort St. George, Jan. 4. 


Ordered, that the following extract 
from the Hon. Company’s Gencral Let- 
ter in the Military Department, dated 
16th June, 1416, be re-published. 

* In consequence of the numerous ap- 
plicatious which have been preferred to 
us by our servants, ou leave of absence 
in this country, for advances of money 
on loans, we think it proper to recal 
your attention to our orders of the 26th 
of February, 1808, upon this subject. 
Those orders declared our determination 
not to make any pecuniary advances to 
Officers at home, beyond what they are 
allowed by the existing Regulations of 
the Service, and you will be required to 
publish them in General Orders to the 
Army ; but as a resolution of this de- 
scription, in order to be generally known 
to a body, which is continually receiving 
an accession of new members, should be 
occasionally re-published; and being 
fully persuaded that a strict observance of 
this resolution will prevent much trouble 
and inconvenience, besides loss, to thé 
Company, we direct that our orders 
above adverted to be in future circulated, 
for the informatiou of the army, in the 
month of January every year; and we 
shall take the necessary steps for remind- 
ing Officers, who may arrive in England 
upon furlough, of our determination upon 
the subject in question, 


Foot, to be Paym., vice R. Kerr, who 
exchanges, dated Aug. 12, 1824. 

14th Foot.—W. L. O'Halloran, Gent. 
to be Ensign without purchase, vice La 
Roche, who resigns, dated Jan. 11, 1824. 

20th Foot.—Ensigu J. G. Young, from 
14th Fout, to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Church, deceased, dated Aug. 12, 
1824. 

46th Foot—Jan. 10.—Lieut. J. H. 
French to be Captain by Brevet. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENT. 

Caleutta, Feb, 25.—\3th L, I. to pro- 
ceed to Berhampore with the Depots of 
the 13th and 44th Regts. 

MEDICAL PROMOTIONS. 

Calcutta, Feb. 14.—4th Light Drag.— 
Assist. W. ‘Thompson, M.D. ‘from 59th 
Foot to be Surgeon, vice Tod, deceased, 
dated Aug. 5, 1824, 
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llth Drag.—Feb. 15.—Super. Assist. 
Campbell to be Assist.-Surg., vice Stute, 
deceased, dated Jan, 18, to proceed to 
Rangoon. 


FURLOUGH. 


46th Foot.—Lieut. Duke to proceed to 
Europe on Medical Certificate. 


MADRAS, 
MILITARY APPOINTMENT. 


Fort St. George, Jan. 7.—13th Light 
ttle Co . 5. Boyse, C. B. to 
ommand at Bangalore. 
PURLOUGHS, 


Fort St. George, Dec. 31, 1¢24.—Maj. 
R. Dayis, 4th NV’. to Europe, to com- 
mence from date of embarkation —Jan. 
4. Surg. Dean to Europe, from date of 
embark. from Madras.—5. Ensign A. 
Mackenzie, 5th N.1. to Europe on sick 
certificate. — 7. Brig.-Gen. H. Frazer, 
34th N.L. to Europe on sick certificate ; 
Lieut. Pope, 24th Rt to Europe on sick 
certificate; Lieut. Stevenson, 12th N.I. 
to Europe on sick certificate ; Capt. Cra- 
cont, 43d N.1. to Europe on sick certifi- 
cate, 


BENGAL. 
[From the London Gazettes.) 


. PROMOTIONS. 


13th Foot.—To be Lieuteuants : Ensign 
C. L. Winfield, vice Bain; Ensign J. 
Kershaw, viee O’Shea; Ensign W. Flood, 
vice Darby ; Ensign H. Wilson, vice Pe- 
try; Ensign A. Wilkinson, vice Jones.— 
‘To be Ensigns : E, W. Sibley, Gent. vice 
Winfield ; H. C. Hayes, Gent. vice Ker- 
shawe; Ensign J. B. Orange, from the 
24th Regt. vice Flood; A. A. Brown, 
Gent. vice Wilson: J. G. D. ‘Taylor, 
Gent. vice Wilkinson. 

lith Foot.—Ensign W. Cockell to be 
Lieut. vice Meek. 

47th Foot.—Assist.-Surg. M. Devitt, 
M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Griffith. 
- 59th Foot.—Lieut. R. Whittle to be 
= vice Butler ; Ensign M. M‘Gregor 
to be Lieut. vice Whittle ; W. 8. Marley, 
Gent. to be Ensign, vice M‘Gregor. 


87th Foot—Lieut. A. C. Cochrane 
from 48th Regt. to be Lieut. 


MADRAS. 
[From the London Gazettes.) 
MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 


20th Foot.—Lieut. M. A. Stanley to be 
Capt. vice Swinton ; Ensign J. Bayley to 
be Lieut. vice Stanley; J. C se, 
Gent. to be Ensign, vice er ge A Assist. 
et M. Griffith to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
vitt. 


4st Foot.—Lieut. H. L. Pillichedy to 
Capt. vice O'Reilly; Lieut. R. Haimilton 
to be Lieut. vice Armstrong. 

45th Foot.—Capt. T. Hilton to be Maj. 
by purchase, vice Martin, who retires ; 
Lieut. R. Perham to be Captain, by pur- 
chase, vice Hilton. 

89th Foot.—Ensign T. C. Forbes to be 
Lieut. vice Kennedy ; © Macan, Gent. 
to be Ensign, vice Forbes. 


BOMBAY. 


4th Light Drag.—Lieut. D. L. Cox 
from Half-pay of the 22d Light Drag. to 
be Lieut. vice Bulkley, who exchanges, 


CEYLON. 

Ceylon Regt.—Hosp.-Assist. G, Knox 
to be Assist. Surg. 

Royal ae Col. € epost te Nott, 
Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Smith, deceased. 

83d Fvot —Lieut. R. Colquhoun, from 
Half-pay of 16th Regt. to be Lieut, with- 
out purchase. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


49th Foot.—Ensign G, Mathew to be 
Lieut. vice Daxford ; ‘TI’. C. Reignol to be 
Ensign, vice Mathew. 


LEVY FOR INDIA, 


By the last returns from the different 
Recruiting parties in Great Britain and 
Ireland, it appears that upwards of 4000 
men have been enlisted for the British 
Regiments now serving in India. 





— - =< = Ver erm ee ee eee 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


CALCUTTA. 2 


Births.—Jan. 7. 1825. The lady of Maj. 
Sale, H.M.’s 13th L. L, of a son.—Feb. 
14, At Bracebridge-hall, Garden Reach, 
the lady of Lieut. H. Templer, 7th N.L, 
of a daughter.—17. The lady of Mr. W. 
Warden, H. C. brig Flora, of a son.—19. 
The wife of Mr. T. Flashman, of a 
daughter.—20. The lady of R. Fleming, 
Esq. Surgeon, of a son.—21. Mrs. James 
Mackintosh, of a son.—22. Mrs. J. Da 
Costa, jun., of a sou.—23. Mrs. W. D.M. 
Sinaes, of ason —28. The wife of Mr. C. 
Smith, of a son. 


Marriages—Feb. 1. F. W. Barrow, 
Esq. Commander of the H. C. Ship 
Hewitt, to Emily Frauces, daughter of 
J. B. Birch, Esq.—3. Mr. H. Cooper, to 
Jane, daughter of Mr. E. W. Lowrie; 
Mr. E. Gozzard, to Ant, daughter of Mr. 
G. Crook, of Sevenoaks, Kent.—5. Mr. 
J. B. Plumb, to Miss Elmore,—7. Mr. 
F. Crane, to Miss Anu Bailey.—12. John 
Dumbleton, Esq., to Miss A. Billon, both 
of Howrah; Mr. J. De Monte, to Miss 
Mary De Cruze; Mr. J. Rodrigues, to 
Miss M. D. Rozario.—l4. Mr. J. Powell 
Parker, to Mrs. Ann Blaney; Mr. G. Al- 
len, to Miss Mary Looms.—1!7. Lient. 
Rocke, 5th L.C., to Eliza Mary, daughter 
of the. late Major J. Scott.—2ist. Mr. 
W. Linton, to Miss M. A. Benson; 
Capt. P. Roy, to Miss —_ A. Chew. 
—22. Mr. J. Wells, H. C. Marines, to 
Miss Mary Wells.—24. A. G. French, 
Esq., to Miss Bather. 

Deaths.—Jan. 19. Mr. M. Rogers, aged 
55.—23. Benj. Daverell, Esq.—26, Mr. 
E. Balfour, paery | of Madras; In 
Fort William, Lieut, O’Flaherty, H.M.’s 
67th Regt. 


MADRAS. 


Marriages.—Jan. 22. Mr. P. A. Van- 
derput, to Miss M. Conthing.—27. Lieut. 
pane Adj. Dods, 13th N.1., to Georgiana 
Henrietta, daughter of A. Flower, Esq. 


BOMBAY. 
Birth—Feb. 1. Mrs. G. Trotter, of a 
daughter. 
Marriage.—Feb. 1.. Mr. J. Fernandez, 
to Miss Martha Redon. ‘ 
Death.—Feb, 7. Capt. R. Babcock, 
aged 51. 


INTERIOR OF INDIA. 


Births.—Jan. 7. At Burrisol, Mrs. J. 
Brown, of a son.—16. At Allipore, the 
lady of James Shaw, Esq. of a daughter. 
—I8. At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. 
G. Ogilvie, 17th N.1., of a son.—29. At 
Gurrawarah, the lady of E. R. Jardine, 
Esq., Ist Bengal N.1., of a son.—Feb. 1. 
iinet the lady of R. Lemond, Esq., 
of a son; at Colabah, the wife of Mr. ti’ 
Yatez, Apothecary to Ist E. Regt., ofa 
daughter.—2. At Chandernagore, the lady 
of Major T. G. Alder, of a son.—2,. At 
Palaverum, the lady of Capt. J. F. Palmer, 
32d _N.L., of a son.—4. At Sultatipore, 
Oude, the lady of Lieut.-Col. 4 
Faithful, of a daughter ; at Keitah, the 
lady of Lieut.-Col. Doveton, 38th NI. 
of a daughter.—5. At Futtehghurah, the 
lady of John Clark, Esq., of a danghter. 
—s. At Cuttack, Mrs. S. Atkinson, of a 
daughter.—10. At Berhampore, the wi- 
dow of the late W. Lock, Esq., of a son. 
—1l5. At Patna, the lady of R. M. M. 
Thompson, Esq., of a daughter.—!6. At 
Colabah, the lady cf the Rey. J. Laurie, 
junr., of a son.—I7. At Nattore, the i 
of W. A. Pringle, Esq., Civil Serv., 0 


f 
son.—18. At Arrah, in the District of 
Shahabad, Mrs. John Birmingham, of a 
daughter.—22, At ey, the lad 

a 


of G. Chapman, Esq. of a daughter.—23. 
At Chowringhee, Mrs. J. D. Smith, of a 
son.—24. At Dacca, the lady of G. C. 
Weguelen, Esq., of a sou.—25. Near 
Berhampore, the lady of J. Bell, Esq., 
of a son.—27. At Barrackpore, the lady 
of Capt. Read, of a daughter. 


Marriages.—Jan. 23. At Madura, the 
Rey. W. ‘Taylor, to Miss S. H. Wheatley. 
—Feb. 15. At Chandernagore, Chey. 
Marian, to Madam. Peilessier. 


Deaths.—Dec. 6. At Poona, in child- - 
bed, Caroline, the lady of Capt. S. Long, 
Commiss. Dep.—12. At Vepery, the Rev. 
E. A. G. Faloke, Missionary.—Jan. 8. 
At Hyderabad, the infant daughter of 
Capt. J. R. Ardagh.—l4, At Mangalore, 
Ensign H. W. Neale, 5€th M.N.L—I8. 
At Rangoon, Capt, W. Foster, who was 
accidentally drowned by falling over- 
board from his own brig, the M‘Caully.— 
22. At Mananntoddy, the son of Mr. J. 
A. Pinto.-<23. At Negapatam, Capt. H. 
Fullerton, of the Engineers.—30. At 
Cawnpore, the Rev. H. L. Williams.— 
Feb. 6. At Telleghur, the wife of Mr. J. 
Hudson,—16. At Serampore, W. Bald- 
wih, Esq. sen., aged 55.—19. At Chitta- 
gong, Lieut. P. Cooke, 16th M.N.I. 
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CHINA. 


Death.—Nov. 25. At Canton, George 
French, vg of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, aged 42, 

CEYLON. 

Births —Jan. 1%. At Trincomallee, 
the lady of Lieut. Warburton, H.M.’s Ist 
Ceylon Reg., of a daughter.—26. At St. 
Sebastian, the wife of the Rey. J. H. De 
Sarum, M.A., of a son. 


ISLE OF FRANCE. 
Death.—Oct. 22, 1824. Capt. J. Mack- 
intosh, late of the Madras Engineers. 


ARABIA. 


Death.— March 3, 18624. Between 
Mount Sinai and Tor, on the Red Sea, 
the Rev. Joseph Cook, M,A., Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and younger 
son of the Rey. Joseph Cook, of Newtou 
Hall, Northumberland. After spending 
some years in the University, with the 
highest credit and honour to himself, he 
went to the Continent in 1820. eg | 


visited Holland, France, Germany, au 
Switzerland, and resided four years in 
Italy, devoting his time to the public 
ripcapeane of his clerical duties at the 
Eats Chapel at Rome, and that of the 


mbassador at Naples, and to the study 
and contemplation of the interesting ob- 
jects with which those classical shores 
abound ; and having qualified himself 
for a full and minute examination of 
those regions, doubly interesting as being 
the sources of both sacred and profane 
history, he set out from Malta in August 
last, on a tour to Egypt and the Holy 
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Land, accompanied by Doctor Bromhead, 
of Cambridge, and Mr. Lewis, of the 
navy. Having penetrated beyond the 
second cataract of the Nile, the party re- 
turned to Cairo, from whence they pro- 
ceeded to Mount Sinai. The fatigues of 
this ype the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, and t povotions inseparable from 
travelling iu those countries, so weaken- 
edhim, (although he left Cairo apparent- 
ly in perfect health,) that after stoppin 
a few days at Mount Sinai to recruit his 
strength, he was unable to reach Tor; 
and, under circumstances fraught with 
the most deep and awful interest, expired 
on his camel, in the Pass Wady Hebram, 
near Mount Serbal, to the inexpressible 
regret of his family and friends. His re- 
mains were deposited by his companious 
inthe — of aGreek church, 
near the Wells of Elim, a spot he had 
expressed the most anxious wish to visit ; 
and which, to use the words of his friend, 
Dr. Bromhead, ‘‘ Could he have fore- 
seen his fate, he would probably have se- 
lected as his last earthly abode.” 


ee 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Marriages.—June 21. The Rey. C. 
Wimberly, Chaplain in the H. E. L. C. 
Service, to Mary, second daughter of the 
late Major-Gen. C. Irvine.—July 19. 
Capt. R. Cozens, H. E. 1. C. Service, 
Madras Estab.,. to Frances Elizabeth, 
daughter of J. Heath, Esq. of Padding- 
ton. 


Deaths.—July 10. At Earl’s Wood, 
Reigate, R. Nuttall, Esq., aged 76, late 
‘Transfer Accountant to the H, E. 1. C— 
13. In Barton-street, Westminster, Ca- 
therine, wife of A, Easton, Esq. of the 
Board of Control. 





COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE FROM THE RAST, 


[From the Exchange Price C wrrent.} 


Indigo—At the public Sales, which have taken place since our last, the finer quali- 
ties went off with considerable spirit. There are still French, American, and Arab 
orders to supply, which will take off great part of the fine Indigo, now in the market. 


—A sale of upwards of 300 chests is declared for Frida 


the 25th Feb.—The follow- 


ing oP a comparative view of the export of the lees and preseut season, up to 
th 


period. 


Exportation of Indigo up to 22d of February, 1825. 


To Great Britain..... 
To other Places , 


eee 


H. Com’s Exportation up to 
22d Feb. 1625,........ 


Total Exportation, Season 


pe ee oe 


-ee+ Chests 11,620 ee 
6 5,028 


is Chests 


Fy. Mds, 42,785 
oe eterre ao 


59,064 
11,971 


SPARs, Lavidtcts » 


_—-- 


reereree, Chests 20,181 ,. Fy. Mds, 71,035 
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Statement of Exportation of last year’s Crop up to 24th Feb, 1824. 
To Great Britain, inclusive H. Comp.’s 
Shipments.......... sevccsccesecee FY. Mds, 34,825 


yg ok A A 5,460 
40,285 


Increase this Season, 1824-25........ Factory Maunds 30,750 
Freight to London—May still be quoted at 6/. 10s. to 10/., at which the ships now 
advertised appear to be readily filling up. 


INDIAN SECURITIES. 


Bengal Government Securities. 
Rates of Premium, Calcutta, 24th February, 1825, 
y- Sell. 
3S 4 Remaittahble Loan. cccccicicccccscccccceces eccceccceve 32 
8. 8 From No. 1. to 320 of 5 per cent. Loan...... eesvesives 
4. 8 From No. 321 to 1040 of ditto .......... cece eee eeeeee 4 
3 0 From No. 1041 to the last No. issued of ditto,......... 2 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE, CALCUTTA. 


Buy. Sell 
Js. 104d. to Is. 114d. On London, 6 Months’ sight, in Sic, Rs, Is, 114d. to 2s, 04d, 
On Bombay, 30 Days’ sight, per 100 Bombay rupees. ... .....00000+492 


On Madras, ditto, $4 to 98 sicca rupees per 100 Madras rupees. 
Promissory Notes of the Java peenige bearing interest at 7 per cent., 2 per cent, 
remium. 
Bank Shares, Premium,......+++++e+02+- 5500 to 5550 per Cent. 
Bank of Bengal Rates, Per Cent, 


Discount on Private Bills ..... Sibias 
Ditto on Government Bill of Exchange 


Interest on Loans on Deposit, open date. 
Ditto 3 months certain ...... 000s cess 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE, CALCUTTA, 
March 2. 
Buy. Sell. 

1 10§ On London at 6 Months’ sight, per Sa. Rs. 1 11} 
Bombay 30 Days per 100 Bombay Rupees .... 92 04 93 0 
Madras 30 Days per 100 Madras Rupees ...... 940498 0 

Notes of the Java Govt. bearing interest at 7 per cent. 2 per cent, Prem. 

nk Shares, Premium .... « 5500 to 5550 per cent. 
BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 
Government and Salary Bills, discounted at .............. +» 3 per cent. 
Approved Private Bills and Notes, PILLO. sone trgcced-cacerne Se. ates 
Loens on Deposit of Company’s Paper for 3 Months certain 40 ditto 
CALCUTTA PRICES oF BULLION. 
8. Rs. 


Spanish Dollars, sicca rupees ...... per 100 211 
Silver Five Francs ..6...++eereeeeeeeenee 190 
Doubloons... ..ceeeeeeee aad 4p ertoleine zach = 30 
Joes, OF Pezas......ccccccvrnsecs as hen? 17 
Dutch Ducats . .. : 4 
Louis D’Ors......ecceeserecceccerecees 8 
Star Pagodas .....ccccessccecce 3 
Soveneigee vane aaan'e Sacdeebs 10 
Bank of England Notes.,.... puccee 10 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
Buy. Rates of Premium, 
Rs. As. 
33 4 Remittable Loan ........0..scscccerrenees 
8 0 From No. | fo 320 of the 5 per Cent. ditto ... 
4 12 From No. 321 to 1040 of ditto 
2 12 Froni No, 1041 to the last No, issued ditto , 


Promisso 


DH OOF? > wm COCO Mm OD 
PPP ee rep pw 





SHIPPING INTELLIGENOEZ, 


ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 


Downs 
Downs 
Downs 


ee 


Off Weymouth 


Of Liverpool 

Off the Wight 
Off Weymouth 
Off Weymo 
Off Falmouth 


Date. Port of Arrival 


Bencoolen 
Madras 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bencoodlen 
Bencoolen 
Sage 

ape 
ea 

‘a 
Cape 
Madeira 
St. Helena 
St. Helena 
Salem 
Madeira 
Madeira 

26 St. Helena 

Santa Cruz 


Port of Depart. 


Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
ee th 


lushing 
Rotterdam 
Liverpool 


atl 


uth Patience 


DEPARTURES FROM 


Ship's Name. 


Exmouth 
Perseverance 
Promise 
Rose 

Andes 
Layton ee 
General Hewitt 


oe 


Boyne 


Commander. 


Owen 
Shaw 
Marquis 
arquis 
Kine 
Miller 
Barrow 
Hind ys 
Stephens .. 


** 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Ship’s Name. 


Larkins 
Ganges 
Mediterranean 
Timandra 
David Scott 
Heroine AP 
Windsor Castle .. 
Pyrawus 


a ee 
General Palmer 
Borneo 
Lady Nugent 
Juliana 
Moffatt 
George 
Britannia pd 
Sir Edward Paget 
Georgina 
Royal George 


. 


ee 


Ship’s Name. 


Julie on 
Cann Brea Castle 
Orpheus 
Victory 
Dephine 
Vrow Maria 
Phenix as 
Henry Porcher ,, 


ee 
o* 
. 


Commander. 


Wilkinson 
Lloyd 
Stuart 
Wray 
Thornhill 
Neish 
Hodder 
Brodie 
Milne 
Truscott 
Ross 
Coppin 


Fotheringham 


Brown 
Sauuders 
Bouchier 
Geary 
Ford 

Reynolds 


ENGLAND. 


Commander, 


Heutze 
Davey 
Finlay 


Farquharson, 


Martin 
Vanderbirg 
Blackiston 
Thomson 


Date. 


Jan, 31 
Jan. 27 
Apr. 15 
Jan. 27 
Feb. 7 
Jan. 18 
Mar. @ 
May 2 
Jau. 15 


Port of Depart. 


Bengal 
pombey 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 


Bengal 


Port of Depart. 


«» Trumar&Bengal 
London 
Ceylon 
+» Ceylon 
«» Rangoon 
ee Natthl& Rangoon 


o* 


* 


. London 
.. Madras & Bengal 
Chipa 


‘. China 
.. Calcutta 
. London 


:. London 
.. Ceylon 
. Bengal 


Destination, 


- Batavia&Singapore 
+» Bengal 

. Ceylon & Columbia 
Madras & Bengal 
»- Batavia © 
». Batavia 
-. Batavia 
N.S, Wales & China 
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DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND—Continued. 
Destination, 


. Bombay 
. Bengal 
. Bombay 


Commander. 


Port of Depart. 


Deal ° 
coupes nn 
Off Plymouth.. Hannah 

Off Plymouth ., Kerswell 
Deal +. George Home 
Deal 


.. Java 
Off Plymouth ,. Surat Castle 
Portsmouth ,, ‘l'riumph 
Deal wis 


K. Stewart Forbes 


Ship’s Name. 
Thacker 
Brown . 
Shepherd, 
Armstrong . 
Hippius . 
Driver ine 


Upton Castle 
Perseverance 


Doverton . RioJaniero&V.Cruz 
Green Cape and Bombay 
Chapman New South Wales 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 


Lat. and Long. Ship’s Name. Commander. P.of Depart. Destination. 
Madras 
Madras 

Mad. & Beng. 
Lendon Mad. & China 
Pr na —_—— 

iver Iga! 
Louden Bengal 
London China 


- London 
. London 
London 


oe Earl . 
Madras -. Fayrer . 
Atlas -- Hunt : 
Atlas -- Hine . 
Roscoe ee ee 
Columbia .. Chapman .. 
Royal George Reynolds .. 
RoxburghCastle Denny 
‘Thos.Grenville Manning .. London Mad. & Beng, 
Neptune . Cumberlege London Madras 
Cambridge .. Barber .. London Bombay 
Gilmore .» Lawes .. London Calcutta 
Milo +. Blackmore., Cape Bristol 
Theodosia ,. Kidson ,, Benal Liverpool 


Near Madras. Aurora 
6N. 19 W. 
9.308. 31 W. 
38... 3 
41.4 11.24 
6N, 
40N. MW. 
Junel9 43 ll 
June 20 41 15 
June20 LS57N. 19.50 W. 


June2l1 26N. 32W. 
July 9 44N. 37W. 





GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


PASSENGERS HOMEWARD. 

By the Rose.—Mesds. Donnithorne, 
Bampton, Faddy, and White, widow of 
Dr. White, Madras Service; Mrs. ‘Tur- 
ner and Cooper; Miss L. Bishop ; Lieut. 
Col. H. A, Purchas, 37th N.1.; Major 
L. Cooper, 47th N.L.; wo Turner, 
H. M. id4th Foot; T. P. Biscoe, Esq. 
Civil Service; Capt. Sinnock, N. 1; 
Lieut. Charlton, 9th Regt.; Ensign 
White, H. M. 14th Foot ; Wm. L. Grave, 
Esq. H.C. Civil Service; Mr. R. Smith ; 
Miss Rogers, and A. M. Ritchie, Esq. 
landed at the Cape; Misses S. Shakes- 
red and Donnithorne ; 2 Misses White ; 
Masters Sweentham, Faddy and Nayler. 

By the Ewmouth—Mesds. Tombs, 
Sarjeant, Hobhouse and child; Mrs. 
Col. Watson; Mrs. Captain Watson, 
and Mrs. Jacob; Messrs. Coles, Mar- 
dock, and Mackenzie; Mr. Jno. Park ; 
Mr. Joseph Henry; and Mr. A. Fal- 
coner ; Masters Stewards, ‘Tombs, Hob- 
house, Walters, Jacobs, and Pollock; Miss 


Sinclair, and Misses Tombs ; Mr. John 
Phipps, to St. Helena; Lieut. Col, 
Brooks ; Geo, Jacob, Esq. M.D. ; Lieut. 
Baillie, H. M. 68th Foot; Lieut. Scott, 
Artillery ; Lieut. G. Bern, 54th Regt. ; 
Masters ‘fwentyman and Fitzhenry. 

By the General Hewitt—Sir Fraucis 
Macnaghten ; Lady Macnaghten ; Miss 
Macnaghten ; Capt. D. Jones, H. C. 
Bombay Marines ; M. Lumsden, Esq., 
Professor of Arabic; F. 8. Beowarig 4 
Esq., Palmers & Co.; Capt. J. I. fed 
wards, of theGolconda ; Master P.Clark ; 
W. H. Whatford, Mids. H. C. Ship Rose ; 
John Hardy, charter-party Passenger ; 
Dr. A. Russell, M. D.; Eusign Croker, 
H. M. 13th Foot; Capt. A.J. Ellis, H. M. 
16th Lancers,in charge of Invalids ; 40 In- 
valids, H. M. 47th and 13th Infantry. 

By the d/bion (expected)—Hon. Johu 
Adam ; Mrs. Northmore and Child ; 
Miss Paton; Rev. Mr. Northmore ; Capt. 
F. Thompson ; Capt. Dalzell, Madras 
N.1.; Jos. Walkenshaw, Esq. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several communications intended for the present Number are unavoidably post- 
poned till the next. The strictest impartiality will be exercised in deciding on the 
priority of claim to insertion, whenever the selection of a few from among many is 
necessary to be made. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


- The Subscribers to the Oriental Herald, resident in London and its immediate 


neighbourhood, are requested to communicate their names and address to the present 
publisher, Ma. SANDrorD Arnot, at No. 33, Old Bond-street, by whom arrange- 
ments will be made for the earliest and most punctual delivery of such copies as 
may be required from the place of publication, and for their being sent as directed 
whenever a change of residence or temporary absence from town may occur. 





ERRATUM. 


Enjoyment—a Sonnet, second line, p. 267, for “ When every face,” &c., réad— 
‘* Where every face we pass is like a mask,” 





